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List  of  Delegates  and    Members  of 
the  Conference. 


I.    The  National  Council  of  Social  Service. 

The  National  Council  is  composed  of  the  following  members : — 
Professor  W.  G.  S.  Adams,  Chairman. 
Sir  Henry  Rew,   K.C.B.,  Vice-Chairman. 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  K.B.E.,  Hon.  Treasurer. 
S.  P.  Grundy,  O.B.E.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Representing  Local  Councils  of  Social  Service. 

B.  E.  AsTBURY  (Chester  Council  of  Social  Welfare). 
Miss  Buckley  (Oldham  Council  of  Social  Welfare). 
Arthur  Collins  (Birming^ham  Citizens*  Committee). 
F.  G.  D'Aeth  (Liverpool  Council  of  Voluntary  Aid). 
A.  M.  Daniel  (Scarborough  Council  of  Social  Welfare). 

F.  Aylmer  Frost  (Warrington  Council  of  Social  Service). 
H.  L.  Genner  (Halifax  Council  of  Social  Welfare). 
T.  Hancock  Nunn  (London  Council  of  Social  Service). 
Miss  Maplesden  (Reading  Council  of  Social  Welfare). 

C.  B.  Whelan  (Belfast  Council  of  Social  Service). 

Representing  Voluntary  Agencies. 

Mrs.  Barnes,  0.B>.E.  (Farnworth — National  Association  of 
Guilds  of  Help). 

Rev.  G.  K.  A.  Bell  (Church  of  England,  nominated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury). 

C.  W.  BuRNES  (Friendly  Societies). 

Miss  Gertrude  Eaton  (Women's  Village  Councils  Federation). 

Miss  I.  M.  FERGUSON(National  Federation  of  Women's  Institutes?. 

Miss  Evelyn  Fox  (Central  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Mentally 
Defective). 

T.  Hamilton  Fox  (National  Land  and  Home  League). 

J.  H.  Heighton  (Croydon — National  Association  of  Guilds  of  Help). 

W.  E.  Hincks  (Leicester — Federation  of  Charity  Organisation 
Societies). 


Sir  W.  Grant  Wilson,  K.B.E.  (Borstal  Asisociation). 

Mrs.   H.   B.   Irving  (National  League  for  Health,   Maternity  and 

Child  Welfare). 
Miss  Keeling,  M.B.E.  (Liverpool — National  Association  of  Guilds 

of  Help). 
Mrs.  Morris  (Women's  Local  Government  Association). 
Mrs.  Ogilvie-Gordon  (National  Council  of  Women). 
Rev.  G.  Plater  (Roman  Catholic  Church,  nominated  by  the  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  of  Westminster). 
Alderman  E.*  L.   Poulton,   OiB  E.   (Labour). 
Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle  (London — Federation  of  Charity  Organisation 

Societies). 
Sir  Henry  Rew,  K.C.B.  (Village  Clubs'  Association). 
Rev.    J.    Scott-Lidgett    (National    Council    of    Evangelical    Free 

Churches,  nominated  by  the  President.) 
Rev.  J.   F.  Stern  (The  Hebrew  Congregation,  nominated  by  the 

Chief  Rabbi). 
Major  Sir  A.  Tudor-Oraig,   K.B.E.   (Soldiers*  andl  Sailors'   Help 

Society). 
Miss    Thompson    (Bristol — Federation    of    Charity    Organisation 

Societies). 
Captain    Sir   G.    E.    Wickham-Legg,    K.B.E.,    M.V.O.    (Soldiers' 

and    Sailors'    Families   Association). 
Miss  Wilson  (Central  Council  for  Infant  and  JChild  Welfare). 
H.  L.  Woollcombe  (Cavendish  Association.) 

Representing  Associations   of  Local   Government   Authorities 
and  of  Local  Government  Officers. 

Miss  Brodie  Hall  (Poor  Law  Unions'  Association). 
S.  M.  Johnson  (County  Councils'  Association). 
R.  M.  Kowe  (Urban  District  Councils'  Association). 
Lt.-Col.  Seymour- Williams  (Rural  District  Councils'  Association). 
J.  J.  Simpson  (Union  and  Rural  District  Clerks.'  Society). 
W.    H.    PuLLiNGER    (National   Association   of   Local    Government 
Officer  s). 

And  the  following  Representatives  of  Government  Departments 
acting  in  an  Advisory  and  Consultative  Capacity. 

C.  E.  Clift  (Juvenile  Organisations  Committee). 

C.  F.  Adair  Hore,  C.B.  (Ministry  of  Pensions). 

A.  C.  Kay,  O.B.E.  (Charity  Commissioners). 

E.  H.  Pelham  (Board  of  Education). 

Sir  William  Schooling,  K.B.E.  (National  Savings  Committee). 


II.    Representatives  of  Central  Associations. 

British     Dominions     Emigration     E.   R.  Merton,  Esq. 

Society. 
Boys'   Country   Work   Society   -       Miss  K.  I.  Sloan. 

Cavendish   Association  -  H.  L.  Woollcombe,  Esq.  (Hon. 

Sec.). 
A.  P.  Charles,  Esq.  (Hon    Srr). 

Central  Committee  for   the  Care     S.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,   1  K.C  ..■) 
of   Cripples  -         -         -     Miss   Brown. 

Central    Council    for    Infant    and     The  Hon.   Sir  Arthur  Stanley, 
Child  Welfare  G.B.E.,      C.B.,      M.V.O. 

(Chairman). 

County  Councils  Association         -     Sir  W.  Ryland  Adkins,   Mi' 

wSir  Douglas  Newton,  K.H.i.. 

Federation   of  Charity   Organisa-    Miss   Hussey. 
tion  Societies  Miss   Marsland. 

Girls'    Friendly    Society        -  Miss  Saye  (Vice-Prcsirh  ni). 

Miss  Mills. 

Incorporated  Midwives'  Institute     Miss  Elsie  Hall. 

Miss  Early. 

Mental  After-Care  Association         Miss  Vickers. 

Mrs.    Sikes. 

National  Association  of  Guilds  of    J.    H.    Heighton,    Esq.    (Presi- 
Help  dent). 

A.     W.     WhiUey,     Esq.,     J.  P. 

(Vice-President). 
Eustace  Charlton,  Esq. 
*Miss  Doulton  Edwards, 
M.B.E. 

National     Association     of     Local     W.   H.  Pullinger,  Esq. 
Government  Officers 

National   Baby  Week  Council     -     Miss   E.    Walker   Finlay. 

Miss  Nor  ah  March. 
*Dr.  Eric  Pritchard  (Chairman). 
*J.   Marsden,   Esq. 
^Miss   Musson   (Secretary). 
National  Council   of  Women     -       Mrs.  Kempthorne. 

Miss  A.  Lemon. 
National   Council    for   Combating     Major  Melson,  O.B.E. 
Venereal   Diseases  -     Miss   W^akefield. 
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National  Council  for  the  Un- 
married Mother  and  her 
Child 

National    Organisation    of    Girls' 
Clubs  -         _         > 

National  League  for  Health, 
Maternity  and  Child  Wel- 
fare 


Mrs.  A.  E.   Barnes,  O.B.E. 
Miss  Joseph. 
Miss  Beckett. 
Councillor   Miss    Eve. 

Miss  Towers. 

Dr.    Sydney   Davies. 

Miss  J.   Halford  (Secretary). 

Mrs.    H.    B.    Irving. 


National   Savings   Committee  Sir  William  Schooling,  K.B.E. 


National    Society    of    Day    Nur- 
series 

Poor  Law  Unions'  Association    - 


Public    Trustee's    Office 

Queen    (Victoria's.  Jubilee    Insti- 
tute for  Nurses 


Shaftesbury   Society   and   Ragged 
School  Union 

Soldiers'    and    Sailors'    Families 
Association 


Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Help 
Society  -         _         -         - 

Women's  Local  Government  So- 
ciety 

Union  and  Rural  District  Clerks' 
Society  of  England  and 
Wales 

Universities  Committee,  Y.M.C.  A. 

Village   Clubs'    Associatiion 
Women's    Police   Force 


The  Viscountess   Helmsley. 
The  Hon.   Mrs.   Eustace  Hills. 

-  Miss  Brodie-Hall,F.R.Met.Soc. 

P.L.G. 

-  Miss  Gourlay  Clark. 

Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Warren  Crooke- 
Lawless,  C.B.,  CLE., 
C.B.E.,    M.D. 

Miss    N.    Farrant    (Inspector). 

L.  M.   Shepherd,  Esq. 


Captain  Sir  G.  E.  Wickham- 
Legsr,    K.B.E. ,    M.V.O. 
(Secretary). 

E.   A.   Buckhurst,  Esq. 


Mrs.   Morris. 

J.     J.     Simpson,     Esq.     (Presi- 
dent). 
J.   A.   Battersby,   Esq.,  O.B.E. 

Rev.    A.    J.    Horrocks,    M.A., 

B.D. 
J.  Maddox  Yorke,  Esq. 
The  Hon.  R.  E.  S.  Barrington, 

D.S.O.,    (General    Sec). 

Miss   Swainston. 


III.    Representatives  of  Local  A.uthorities  and 
Associations. 


ABERDARE. 

Juvenile  Welfare  Council 


ACTON. 

Central  Aid  Society 


J.  C.  Poole,   Esq.,   A.C.P. 

T.  Bottin^,  Esq.,  B.A.,  B.Sc, 
^Miss  S.   Georg^e. 
*Miss  A.  G.  Georg-e. 

C,  Buckmaster,  Esq. 


ASHFORD. 

National   Council   of   Women       Mrs.  Buckland  (Hon.  Sec.). 
(Ashford    Branch) 


ATHERTON. 

Guild  of  Help 

BANBURY. 


Miss  Ethel  Speakman. 
Mrs.  Spencer. 


Juvenile   Org^anizations  Com-       Rev.  J.  E.  Smith  Masters,  M.A. 


mittee 

BARNES. 

Urban  District  Council 

BATH  (see  under  '  Somerset  '). 


E.  A.  Harvey,  Esq.,  M.C. 

Councillor  H.  A.  Pike. 
Councillor  T.  P.  Maynard. 


Alderman  E.  C.  Read. 


BATIERSEA. 

Boroug^h     Council 

BEDFORD. 

National  Council  of  Women       Miss  Campion. 
(Bedford    Branch) 

BELFAST. 

Council  of  Social  Welfare      -       Rev.  D.  Purves,  D.D. 

W.   Blake  Whelan,   Esq.  (Sec). 
Children's     Aid     Society     foi       Miss  L.  Dickie. 
Ireland 

BERKSHIRE. 

County  Federation  of  Women's       Lady  Riicher. 

Institutes  Mrs.  D.  Norman  May. 

^Mrs.  Morrell. 


BETHNAL   GREEN. 

St.    Hilda's  Settlement 

BIRKENHEAD. 

Charity  Organization,  Central 
Relief  and  Provident  So- 
ciety 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Citizens'  Committee  (incor- 
porating the  statutory 
*  Local  War  Pensions 
Committee  '  and  the 
voluntary  *  Citizens'  So- 
ciety ') 

BLACKBURN. 

Education  Committee. 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

Council  of  Social  Service 


BRADFORD. 

Education    Committee 


City  Guild  of  Help 


BRIGHTON. 

War    Pjnsions    Committee    - 

Women's  Local  Government 
Association  (Brighton  & 
Hove  Branch) 

Mutual  Registration  of  Assist- 
ance 

Juvenile  Organization  Coun- 
cil 


Miss  Made  ley. 
Miss  Chambers. 

Mrs.  Maclver. 


Mrs.  Shakespear,  M.B.E.,  (Hon. 

Sec). 
Miss  Lamb. 
^J.     Harlow,     Esq.     (Hon.    Sec, 

Registration    Department). 
^Missi  Salaman. 


F.  Morley,  Esq.,  M.A. 
John  Aspin,  Esq. 

J.  H.  Ralph  Smythe,  Esq. 
Rev.  G.  A.  Johnstone. 
^Miss  Mudd. 


Alderman  A.  W.  Brown  (Chair- 
man). 

W.    McWheeny,   Esq. 
*A.  C.  Coffin,  Esq.  (Director). 

S.  Simpson,  Esq. 

Miss  Lister. 
^Miss  Wright  (Sec). 
*Miss  Hill. 
^Miss  Glover. 
^Miss  Lee. 
^Misis   Anderson. 

Miss  Mary  Tudor. 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Graves. 
Miss  Pick  worth. 

Miss  Woodhead. 
C.  A.  Smith,  Esq. 

A.  F.  Graves,  Esq. 
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BRISTOL. 

Recreation  Council 

Civic  League  -         -         . 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

War  Pensions  Committee 
Women's    War    Agricultural 
Committee      -         -         . 

BURNLEY. 

League  of  Social  Service 

CAMBERLEY  &  DISTRICT. 
Charity  Organization  Society 

CAMBERWELL. 

Charity  Organization  Society 
(Camberwell    Committee) 
Talbot  House  Settlement. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Central  Aid  and  Charity 
Organization   Society 

CANTERBURY. 

Canterbury  and  Alford  Aid 
Society 

CARDIFF. 

League  of  Social  Service  and 
Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety 

Welfare  Council    -        -         - 

CARLISLE. 

Council  of  Social  Service 

CHARLBURY. 

Guild  of  Help        -         -         - 

CHELSEA. 

Charity  Organization  Society 


Miss  L.  Bennett  (Sec). 

S.   H.   Badcock,  Esq.,  J. P. 

Miss  Thompson  (Sec.). 

L.  H.  West,  Esq.,  LL.D. 


Mrs.  T.  Foster. 
Miss  Wood. 

Mrs.  Schuster. 
Miss  Schuster. 

Miss  Fisher  (Sec). 
Miss  Richardson. 
Mrs.  C.  Taylor. 
Miss  Delia  Lyttleton. 
*Miss  R.  W.  Washburn. 

J.    R.    Roxburgh,    Esq.,    M.A., 
LL.B. 


Miss  Waterfield  (Hon.    Sec). 

Miss  M.  Cariss  (Sec). 
Miss  H.  W.  Marson  (Sec). 

Mrs.  Buchanan. 

Miss  Henderson  (Sec). 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Shilson. 
Miss  Bowly  (Hon.  Sec). 

Miss  Warren  Crosse. 
Miss  Eleanor  Staple  ton. 
*Miss  Faudel  Phillips. 
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CHELTENHAM. 

Charity  Organization  Society 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Civic  Guild  -         -         > 

CLECKHEATON. 

Guild  of   Help       -         -         - 

COVENTRY. 

National  Council  of  Women 
(Coventry  Branch) 

Charity  Organization  Society 

CROYDON. 

Civic  Service  League     - 

DEPTFORD. 

Council  for  Youth 

DERBYSHIRE. 

War  Pensions  Committee 

County  Federation  of 
Women's  Institutes 

Soldiers'  &  Sailors'   Families 
Association  (County  Branch) 

DORSET  (East). 

National  Council  of  Women 
(Dorset  Branch) 

DUBLIN. 

Association  of  Charities 

National  Council  of  Women 
(Dublin  Branch) 

DURHAM. 

County   Council     -         -         - 

National  Association  of  Local 
Government  Officers 
(County  Branch) 


Miss  Banks  (Hon.  Sec). 
Mrs.  Oliver  (Sec). 

Miss  Ranken  Hayes  (Sec 


J.  R.  Puttergill,  Esq. 

Miss  K.  V.  Seymour  (Hon.  Sec). 
Miss  K.  V.   Seymour  (Sec). 


Francis  Allen,   Esq.,  J. P. 
Miss  B.  J.  Carpenter. 

A.  W.  Upton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Miss  W.  A.  Partrido^e. 


T.  Kidd,  Esq. 

Miss  E.  M.  Jackson. 
Mrs.  Armistead. 

Mrs.  Bourne  Wheeler,  M.B.E. 
Mrs.  T.  Kidd. 


Mrs.  P.  Grubb. 
Mrs.  Johnson. 


Miss  A.  L.  Franks  (Sec). 

Miss  N.   Stack. 
Mrs.  King-Edwards. 


Councillor  P.    Lee  (Chairman) 
Alderman   W.   N.    Smith. 

T.  G.  Shaw,  Esq. 
H.  J.  Cook,  Esq. 
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EALING. 

Central  Aid  Society 

EDINBURGH. 

Council  of  Social  Service 


FARNWORTH. 
Guild  of  Help 


Miss  Empson  (Hon.   Sec). 
Miss  Baron. 


Mrs.   G.   Kerr. 

Miss  S.  K.  Findlay  (SeC:,). 
^Professor    Sir    Richard    Lodge, 

L.L.D. 
*Sir  John  Cowan,  D.L. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Barnes. 


FINSBURY. 

Charity  Organization  Society       A.  Hoare,  Esq. 

Miss  G.  M.  Russell. 
*Miss  Bolton. 

FULHAM. 

Women's   Local   Government       Mrs.  Bevan  (Hon.  Sec). 
Association  Mrs.  Smiles. 

Creighton    House    Settlement       Miss  E.  H.  de  K.  Curtis. 

Miss  Russell. 

GLASGOW. 

Charity  Organization  Society       Rev.  Professor  Morton. 

Alexander  Macbeath,  Esq. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Soldiers'  &  Sailors'   Families       Miss  Bryans. 
Association      (County 
Branch) 


GLOUCESTER. 

National   Council  of  Women       Miss  Brett 
(Gloucester  Branch) 


GOSPORT. 

Council  of  Social  Welfare 


GRANTHAM. 

Board  of  Guardians 


Miss  A.  M.  Lemon  (Hon.  Sec). 


L.  Blake,  Esq.  (Chairman). 
Miss  Hutchinson  (Sec). 
'^'Miss  Johns. 


Mrs.  Bows  field. 


Victoria   Nurses'   Association      Miss  Hardwick. 


H 


GRASMERE. 

Women's   Institute        -         -      Miss  C.  D.  Hills. 

GREENWICH. 

Bloroug-h    Cbunci'l  -         -      Cbuncillor  A.   S.   Whitsey. 

HACKNEY     (see  also  '  STOKE  NEWINGTON  M. 


Council  of  Social  Service 

HALIFAX. 

Council  of  Social  Welfare     - 

HAMMERSMITH. 

Borough  Council    -         -         ^ 
Charity  Organization  Society 

HAMPSTEAD. 

Council   of   Social   Welfare   - 

HARROW. 

Harrow,  Wealdstone  and 
District    Guild    of    Help 

HEADINGTON. 

Charity  Organization  Society 

HENDON. 

Urban  District  Council 

HIGH  WYCOMBE. 
Central  Aid  Society 

HOLBORN. 

Charity  Organization  Society 
(St.  James',  Soho,  Com- 
mittee) 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

Board  of  Guardians 


Rev.  J.  Hillman 


Mrs.  A.  Taylor. 
H.  L.  Genner  (Sec). 
^Miss  E.   Denton. 

Councillor  H.  T.  Johnson. 
J.  M.  Currie,  Esq. 


Herbert  Ashley,  Esq. 
Miss  E.    K.    Samson. 


B.  P.  Lascelles,  Esq.,  M.A. 

J.  J.  Lee,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Morton    Esq. 

Miss  Shelford  (Hon.  Sec). 
Mrs.  Radcliffe. 

Counc  illor  Miss  E.  C.  Growse. 
Councillor  Mrs.  S.  J.  Bannister. 

J.  Holland,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Read  (Sec). 
*W.  Day,  Esq.  (Treasurer). 

Miss  Hornby. 
Miss  Bolton. 


T.  W.  Armitage,  Esq. 
J.  Lodge,  Esq. 
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IPSWICH. 

Board   of   Guardians      -         -      W.   H.  Calver,  Esq.,  J. P. 

(Chairman). 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Soldiers'  &  Sailors'   Families       Arthur  Andrews,  Esq.,  J. P. 
Association  (Isle  of       Fabian  Colenutt,  Esq. 
Wight  Branch) 

KENDAL. 

Charity  Organization  Society       Miss  A.  H.  Martindale  (Sec). 

KENSINGTON. 

War  Savings  Committee       -      Miss    E.    C.    Johnson,    M.B.E. 

(Hon.  Sec.). 

Charity  Organization  Society       Mrs.  M.  E.  Anstruther. 
(Kensington  Committee) 

KETTERING. 

League  of  Social  Service       -       H.  Cox,  Esq. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 

Central  Aid  Society       -         -       Miss  Goodman. 

Miss   E.    Zimmern. 

KINGSWINFORD. 

Rural  District  Council  -         -      J.  N.  Hickman,  Esq.,  J. P. 

H.   S.  Blunsom,  Esq. 

LAMBETH. 

Lady    Margaret    Hall    Settle-  Miss  K.  Thicknesse  (Warden). 

ment  Miss  E.    M.   Gore. 

Charity  Organization  Society  Miss  Pearson  (Chairman). 

(North     Lambeth     Com-  Miss  Locket  (Hon.  Sec). 

mittee) 

(Vauxhall  Committee)  Miss  Farrer. 

Miss  Cope  (Sec). 
*Sir  Lancelot  Hare  (Chairman). 
(Brixton  Committee)  Miss  Salisbury. 

(Norwood      and      South       Miss  Bates  (Sec). 
Dulwich  Committee)      Miss  Marshall. 
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LEAMINGTON. 

National   Council   of  Women 
(Leamington  Branch) 


Miss  Titley. 
Mrs.  Burridge. 


LEEDS. 

City  Council 


War  Pensions  Committee 


Babies'  Welcome  Association 


Charity  Organization  Society 


Councillor  C.  H.  Moorhouse, 

M.B. 
Councillor  R.   H.   Blackburn. 
^Dr.    J.    Johnstone  Jervis. 

Mrs.  M.  Z.  Lawson,  M.B.E. 

Alderman  F.  Fountain. 
*C.  E.  Mulholland  (Sec). 
■^Miss  Lupton. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Knight  (Org.  Sec). 
Miss  M.  Curtis  (Superintendent). 

Professor  C.  M.  Gillespie. 
Miss  G.  Wilson  (Sec). 


LEICESTER. 

Charity  Organization  Society      W.  E.  Hincks,  Esq.  (Sec). 


LEWISHAM. 

Council    of    Social    Service 

Charity  Organization  Society 
(Lewisham  Committee) 

(Sydenham   Committee) 

Juvenile  Organizations  Com- 
mittee 


Miss  M.  B.  Richardson. 
Miss  E.  M.  Morris. 

Miss  Gertrude  Smith. 
Miss  E.  M.  Morris  (Sec). 
^Miss  Teacher. 
Miss  M.   B.   Richardson. 
Miss  G.  Mason  (Hon.  Sec). 

Frank  Stanley,  Esq.  (Sec). 


LICHFIELD. 

Charity  Organisation  Society 

LIVERPOOL. 

Council  of  Voluntary  Aid 

Personal  Service  Committee  - 
Merseysid^  Recreation  Fund 


Miss  Fuller. 


Colonel  T.  G.  Ewan. 

F.  G.  D'Aeth,  Esq.  (Sec). 

A.  V.  Paton,  Esq. 

Miss  Keeling,  M.B.E.   (Sec). 

Miss  McCrindell  (Sec). 
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LONDON  (City  of). 

Board  of  Guardians 


LONDON  (County  of).     (See  also 
War  Pensions  Committee 
Charity  Org-anization  Society 
(Administrative  Committee) 
Council  of   Social  Service 

Hospital  Almoners'  Council   - 

Invalid  Children's  Aid  Asso* 
ciation 

Jewish  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  Girls  and 
Women 

LUTON. 

Guild  of  Service 

MALVERN. 

Charity  Organization  Society 


Rev.    St.    Barbe    Sladen,    M.A. 

(Chairman). 
E.  R.  Woodward,  Esq.  (Clerk). 

under  natnes  of  Boroughs). 

Major  Isidore  Salmon,  O.B.E. 

Sir  Lawrence  Jones,  Bart. 
Miss  Kelly  (Assistant  Sec). 

Ronald    Norman,    Esq.,    L.C.C. 

(Chairman). 
T.   Hancock  Nunn,  Esq. 
Miss  Richmond. 

Mrs.  Townsend. 
Mrs.  Munro  (Sec). 

Mrs.   E.  Makower. 


Dr.  J.  Birch,  M.D.,  C.C. 


Miss  Eva  Leather. 

Miss  A.  K.  Farmer  (Hon.  Sec). 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Davis. 

Mrs.  C.  Radford. 


National  Council  of  Women 
(Malvern  Branch) 

MANCHESTER.     (See   also    under  '  Salford  '). 

District  Provident  &  Charity       E.  Burnulf  Cleg-g,  Esq. 
Organization  Society 

National  Council  of  Women 
(Manchester,  Salford  and 
District  Branch) 

City  League  of  Help 


H.  P.  Nathan,  Esq.,  J. P. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Woodhouse. 


Women  Citizens'  Association 
(Manchester  and  Salford 
Branch) 

War  Savings  Committee 

CoUyhurst    Guild    for    Social 
Service 


Mrs.  Mackintosh. 
H.  E.  Gaddum,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Mrs.    Woodhouse. 
Miss  Glover  (Sec). 
Mrs.   Zimmern. 


S.  P.  Grundy,  Esq.,  O.B.E. 
Mrs.   Led  sham. 
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MIDDLESBOROUGH. 
Guild  of  Help 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Citizens'  Service  Society 


Juvenile  Organizations  Council 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Soldiers'  &  Sailors*   Families 
Association  (County  Branch) 


NORTHAMPTON. 

Charity  Organization  Society 

Juvenile  Organizations  Com- 
mittee 


NORWICH. 

Citizens'     League    of    Social 
Service 


NOTTINGHAM. 

Charity  Organization  Society 

OLDBURY. 

Juvenile  Organizations  Com- 
mittee 

OLDHAM. 

Council  of  Social  Welfare 


A.  E.  Thomas,  Esq.,  (Sec). 


G.  W.  Temperley,  Esq.  (Sec). 

James  Thomson,  Esq. 
^Sir  James  Douglas,  Bart. 
*Mrs.  Temperley. 

R.    Hodgson,   Esq.    (Chairman). 


Miss  B.  Cartwright  (Hon.  Sec.  ; 

Division). 
Miss    T.     Wake     (Hon.     Sec  ; 

County). 

J.  H.  C.  Crockett,  Esq. 
Miss  Snowdon  (Sec). 

A.  Cochran,  Esq.  (Hon.  Sec). 
W.   Yorke  Groves,   Esq. 


Miss  A.  Fricker  (Org.  Sec). 

Miss  Mottram. 

Dr.  Margaret  Boileau. 

Rev.   Canon  Field,   D.D. 
Miss  M.  Dutton  (Sec). 

S.  E.  W.  Kilvert,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Kilvert. 
^Miss  P.    Nightingale. 

Miss  J.  Rye  (Sec). 


OXFORD. 
•    Juvenile  Organizations  Council 

War  Pensions  Committee 

Charity  Organization  Society 


Rev.  G.  H.  Hodge. 

J.  Harris,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Pritchard. 

Miss  Locock. 

Miss  Locock  (Hon.  Sec). 

Edmund  H.  New,  Esq. 
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Health  and  Housing  Associa- 
tion 

Education  Committee 


Voluntary  Agent  for  the  Care 
of  the   Mentally   Deficient 

Physical  Training  College     - 


Mrs.  Wells. 
Mrs.  Pritchard. 

Miss     Nancy      Ward-Pearson, 

A.  R.S.I. 
Miss  Dorothy  Halford. 
Mrs.  Collier. 
Mrs.  Vernon. 

P.  S.  Forder,  Esq. 


PADDINGTON. 

Borough  Council    - 


Charity  Organization  Society 

Women's  Local  Government 
Association  (Paddington 
Branch) 


Councillor  Miss  G.  Kemp- 
Welch. 

R.  S.  O.  Dudfield,  Esq.,  O.B.E., 
M.B.  (Medical  Officer  of 
Health). 

Mrs.  Merston. 
Miss  Hodge. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Greenwood. 

Miss  Emily  Carter  (Hon.  Sec). 

Miss  F.   L.    Fuller. 


PLYMOUTH. 

Civic  Guild  of  Help 


J.  J.  Judge,  Esq. 


POOLE. 

Guild  of  Help 


Miss  M.  Crokat  (Hon.  Sec.). 


POPLAR. 

Women's  Presbyterian  Settle- 
ment      -         -         -         - 

Charity  Organization  Society 
(Poplar  Committee) 

St.  Mildred's  House 

The     Royal    College    of    St. 
Katharine 


Mrs.  D.  C.  Lusk. 

Miss  W.  H.  Miller  (Sec). 
Miss  B.  M.  Cory. 

Miss  K.  Wintour. 

Miss  Herbert. 


PORTSMOUTH. 

Welfare    Association    for   the 
Young 


Rev.  S.  G.  Hooper,  M.A. 
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RADCLIFFE  (Lancs). 

Urban  District  Council  - 

Charity  Organization  Society 
(Radcliffe  and  Whitefield 
Committee) 

READING. 

Borough   Council 

Council  of  Social  Welfare     - 


RICHMOND  (Surrey). 

Borough  Council    -         -         - 

Central  Aid  Society 

ROCHDALE. 

Juvenile  Organizations  Com- 
mittee    -         -         -         - 

RUGBY. 

War  Pensions  Committee 
Welfare  League     -         -         - 

ST.  MARYLEBONE. 

Committee  of  Social  Service  - 

ST.  PANCRAS. 

Borough  Council  -         -         - 

Council  of  Social  Service 

Charity  Organization  Society 
(North  St  Pancras  Com- 
mittee) 

(South  St.  Pancras  Com- 
mittee) 


George  Scarr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  J. P. 

(Chairman). 
Rev.  A.  Prince,  M.A. 
W.  A.  Plant,  Esq. 


Councillor  L.  E.  Quelch,  J.P. 

Councillor  Miss  E.  M.  Sutton. 

A.  F.  Clark,  Esq. 

Miss  M.  Maplesden  (Sec). 

S.   R.  Whitley,  Esq. 

R.  Pearson,  Esq. 

Rev.    W.    Rawlinson. 

R.  J.  Darralle,  Esq. 

D.    Donkin,   Esq. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor,  Coun- 
cillor Dr.  Hunt,  J.P. 
Councillor  J.  Morrison. 
Miss  S.  E.  Burke. 


J.  E.  Holden,  Esq.  (Sec.). 

Miss  Abbott  (Hon.   Sec). 
Miss  Townsend  (Hon.  Sec). 

Mrs.  Crawford. 


Alderman  H.  J.  Brown,  J.P. 
Councillor  Miss  B.  Kent. 
C.  H.  Denyer,  Esq.,  (Chairman) 
Mrs.   Denyer. 
Miss  E.  Thomson. 
Miss  Davidson. 
^Miss  Stewart. 
Miss  I.  N.  Hill. 
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SALE  &  ASHTON-ON-MERSE\. 


Civic  Guild  of  Help 

SALFORD.     (See   also   under 
Education  Committee-  - 

Civic  League  of  Help    - 

SCARBOROUGH. 

Council  of  Social  Welfare 

SHEFFIELD. 

City  Guild  of  Help 


Cavendish  Association  - 


Voluntary  Association  of  the 
Mentally  Defective 

SHOREDITCH. 

Borough  Coui"vcil    -         -         - 


Charity  Organization  Society 

SOMERSET. 

Soldiers*  &  Sailors'  Families 
Association  (Somerset  E. 
and  Bath  Division) 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

Charity  Organization  Society 
SOUTHEND. 

Civic  Guild  of   Help 

SOUTH  SHIELDS. 

War  Pensions  Committee 

SOUTHWARK. 

Women's  University  Settle- 
ment 


W.  Farrow,  Esq. 
L.  Steaines,  Esq. 

Manchester  '). 

Councillor  S.  Delves,  J. P. 

R.  Lundy,  Esq. 

Dr.  Somers. 

Miss  Fitzpatrick  (Sec.). 

A.  M.  Daniel,  Esq.  (Chairman). 
Miss   Farrell   (Sec). 


H.  Michael  Elliott,  Esq. 

A.  Harvey,  Esq.,  M.A.,  (Sec.). 
*Mrs.  Alan  Turner. 
*Mrs.  Winskill. 
*Miss  F.  L.  Tozer. 

D.  C.  Leng,  Esq.  (Hon.  Sec). 

E.  W.  Pye  Smith,  Esq. 
H.   Michael  Elliott,   Esq. 


Alderman     W.     H.     Girling 

(Mayor). 
Alderman  G.  J.   VarnaJs. 
*  Alderman  J.  C.  Adams. 
Miss  Vaughan  (Hon.  Sec). 
Miss  Noel-Hill  (Sec). 

Miss   Rodman. 


Miss  F.  Armstrong  (Sec). 

Miss  A.  Delf  (Sec). 
Mrs.    Hodgson. 

C.  Assford,  Esq.  (Sec). 


Miss  M.   McN.    Sharpley  (War- 
den). 


STEPNEY. 

Borough      Council 

Juvenile  Organizations  Com- 
mittee 

Charity  Organization  Society 
(Stepney  and  Mile  End 
Committee) 

St.  George's  in  the  East 

STOKE   NEWINGTON. 
Borough  Council 
Council  of  Social  Service 

STOURBRIDGE. 

Board  of  Guardians 

SUSSEX  (East). 

War  Pensions  Committee 

SWANSEA. 

Borough  Council  -         -         - 

TAUNTON. 

Worker's  Educational  Union 

Education  Committee  and 
Juvenile  Organisation 
Council  _         -         - 

TIPTON. 

Urban  District  Council 


TORQUAY. 

Charity  Organization  Society 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

Charity  Organization  Society 

WAKEFIELD. 
City   Council 


His  Worship  the  Mayor,  C.  R. 
Attlee,    Esq.,   J. P. 

Miss  M.  Jeffrey. 

Lady  Jones. 

Miss  Foreman. 
^Miss  M.  E.  Carey  (Sec). 
"^J.  Tennant,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Pr ingle. 


Councillor  Miss  C.  M.  Eve. 

{See  under  '  Hackney  '). 

W.  Whitworth,  Esq. 
G.  F.  James,  Esq.,  J. P. 

Major  Holland. 

Councillor  I).   Grey. 

Mrs.  Loveday  (President). 

A.   P.   Guest,   Esq. 
Miss  K.   M.   Hodgkiss. 


Councillor  T.    E.   Salter   (Chair- 
man,  Education  Committee). 
Mrs.  Salter. 

Mrs.  Lewis  (Sec). 
Miss  Stark. 

W.  H.  Leach,  Esq. 


A.     C.     Allibone, 
Clerk). 


Esq.     (Town 
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WALSALL. 

Civic  Guild  of  Help 


WALTHAMSTOW. 

'Charity  Organization  Society 

WANDSWORTH. 

Council     of     Social     Service 
(West  Wandsworth) 


His  Worship  the  Mayor,  Coun- 
cillor S.  M.  Slater,  J. P. 
(Chairman). 

Miss  Elliott  (Sec). 

Mrs.    Kingsley. 

Miss  Saunders  (Sec). 


Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  M.B. 
C.    W.    Burnes,    Esq.,    F.C.LS., 
F.F.L 


Charity  Organization  Society 
(Balham,  Streatham  and 
Tooting  Committee) 

WARRINGTON. 

Borough  Council  -         -         - 

Citizens'   Guild   of   Help   and 
Council  of  Social  Service 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

County  Council     -         -         - 


War  Pensions  Committee 

Soldiers*  &  Sailors'   Families 
Association  (County  Branch) 

WATFORD. 

War  Pensions  Committee     - 

WEST    HAM. 

Board  of  Guardians 

Charity  Organization  Society 
(South  West  Ham  Com- 
mittee) 

St.  Helen's  House  Settlement 


County    Borough 


Miss  J.  Kennedy. 


Alderman  J.  Evans. 
Councillor  G.   Dale. 
Rev.   I.  Lister,  M.B.E. 
Miss  E.  Ashworth  (Sec). 


Major  F.  Glover. 

J.    Murray    Molesv^orth,     Esq., 

jp- 

H.   Carr  Smith,   Esq.,  J. P. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  West. 
Mrs.  Dykes. 


S.  A.  Stanbury,  Esq. 

Mrs.   Elizabeth  Lawson. 
J.  J.  Harding,  Esq. 

Miss  Phillips, 

Miss  Moore-Smith  (Sec). 

Miss  Eyre. 
Miss  Brigg. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor,  Alder- 
man W.   Devenay. 
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WESTMINSTER  (City  of). 
Council  of  Social  Service 

WHITECHAPEL. 

Charity  Organization  Society 
(Whitechapel  Committee) 

WILLESDEN. 

War  Pensions  Committee 

WILTSHIRE. 

War  Pensions  Committee 

Soldiers'  &  Sailors'   Families 
Association  (County  Branch) 

WIMBLEDON. 

Guild  of  Social  Welfare 

WOKING. 

Charity  Organization  Society 


WOOD  GREEN. 

Education  Committee    - 

Juvenile  Organizations  Com- 
mittee 


T.  W.  Hunter,  Esq. 
Miss  L.  Long  (Sec). 

M.  G.  Woods,  Esq. 

Miss  Willis. 
"^Miss  Cross. 
^Miss  Irving. 

Mrs.  John  Andrews. 
Miss  F.  A.  Mitchel. 

T.  Rule,  Esq. 
Miss  Wilson. 

The  Lady  Methuen  (President). 
Miss  Macdonald. 


T.  E.  Jackson,  Esq.,  D.S.Sc. 

Miss  E.  Strode  (Sec). 
Miss  E.  Lowther  Kemp. 
^Mrs.   Howlett. 

Rev.  W.  Winston  Haynes. 
Miss  E.  Lowther  Kemp. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

County  Council      -         -         - 

WORCESTER. 

Charity  Organization  Society 

WREXHAM. 

Civic  Guild  of  Help 

YORK. 

Northern   Educational  Settle- 
ments Association 

YORKSHIRE. 

Ladies'  Council  of  Education 


J.  W.  Willis  Bund,  Esq.,  C.B.E. 
H.  E.  Dixey,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Miss  Cooke. 
Miss  Barnitt. 

Charles  Dodd,  Esq.,  J.P.,F.G.S. 
J.  Jones  (Hon.  Sec). 

C.   E.   Elcock,   Esq. 


Miss  E.  O.  Lambourn  (Sec). 


Reconstruction   and    Social 
Service. 

np'HE  Conference  opened  with  an  informal  meeting  in 
•*■  Balliol  College  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evenini^,  April  6th, 
when  the  Master  of  Balliol  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Smiili  welcomed 
delegates  to  Oxford.  The  Master  said  that  Oxford  had  long 
been  a  centre  of  interest  in  sex  ial  problems,  and  more  so  than 
c\cr  during  the  last  few  years.  Though  forty  years  of  ex- 
perience in  teaching  had  almost  bereft  liim  of  the  power  to 
rejoice  about  anythini^  in  leaching,  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  him  to  see  I  be  interest  those  who  had  come  from  the  war 
were  takini^  in  social  subjects — history,  economics,  and  so 
on.  Tlierc  was  great  promise  in  these  men  who  had  come 
back  from  the  war. 

In  the  introductions  w^ith  which  he  had  been  honoured 
during  the  last  hour  he  had  met  many  for  the  first  time  who 
had  previously  been  known  by  nam^e.  What  had  impressed 
him  was  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  branches  of  the 
one  great  subject  of  social  service.  Undoubtedly  there  was 
a  great  stirring  of  the  waters  concerning  social  problems. 
There  had  never  been  in  this  country  a  lack  of  good-will  in 
these  matters.  What  had  been  lacking,  perhaps,  was  the 
necessary  amount  of  clear,  bold,  original  thinking.  The 
two  need  not  be  considered  as  separate  functions  :  there  was 
a  distinct  need  for  each,  and  those  before  him  were  con- 
spicuous and  shining  examples  of  a  happy  combination  of  the 
two,  as  was  his  friend.  Professor  Adams. 

Professor  W.  G.  S.  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Council,  said  that  he  hoped  that  there  would  be  a  lot  of 
individual  thinking  during  the  Conference.  A  good  sermon 
did  not  always  give  one  so  furiously  to  think  as  a  bad  one, 
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and  the  good  of  the  Conference  would,  he  hoped,  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  g-oodness  or  badness  of  the  papers,  or  even  of  the 
discussion.  The  National  Council  had  been  born  of  experi- 
ence— it  nad  been  no  one  man' si  work,  but  had  arisen  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  time.  What  the  Council 'wanted  to  do'  was 
to  take  a  whole  view  of  these  problems.  Their  expression 
must  be  thoroughly  representative  and  democratic,  for  they 
would  never  be  heard  unless  the  voice  came  right  from  the 
ground.  It  was  the  tendency  tO'  think  much  nowadays  of  the 
function  of  the  State,  and  those  who'  had  grown  up  in  it 
marvelled  at  the  revolution  which  had  come  concerning  the 
conception  of  that  function.  Yet  the  good  done  by  the  State 
must  depend  upo'U  the  voluntary  spirit  behind  it.  This  spirit, 
the  missionary  spirit,  must  never  be  diluted.  The  local  and 
central  authorities  were  well  suited  for  carrying  out  certain 
functions,  but  it  was  the  voluntary  spirit  which  must)  move 
them,  and,  so  far  from  being  the  less  necessary  in  these  days, 
that  spirit  was  more  essential  than  ever.  It  rested  with 
themselves  to  give  the  social  service  movement  the  support 
it  must  have,  and  he  appealed,  therefore,  to  the  missionary 
spirit — the  spirit  of  courage  and  faith  which  would  dare  to 
take  risks. 


WEDNESDAY,   APRIL  7th.    Morning  Meeting. 

(Held   in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre.) 

Subject :    Public  Assistance :    The  Policy  underlying 
Administration. 
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Chairman: — Ronald  Norman,  Esq.,  L.C.C. 

HE  Chairman,  introducing  the  speakers,  said  :  I  do 
not  propose  to  risk  a  precise  definition  of  '  Public  Assist- 
ance,' the  morning's  subject  for  discussion.  Yet  it  would 
perhaps  be  useful  to  the  Conference  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  services  rendered  to  the  in- 
dividual who  is  able  to  help  himself — services  such  as  educa- 
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tion — which  might  be  termed  communal,  and  those  rendered 
lo  the  individual  who  is  unable  to  help  himself.  The  whole 
population,  indeed,  might  be  divided  into  these  two  classes 
— those  who  support  the  State  and  those  who  are  supported 
by  the  State;  as  these  two  vary  in  proportion,  so  the  welfare 
of  the  State  will  vary  accordingly.  When  you  consider  the 
principles  underlying  admin istrat;ion  of  Public  Assistance, 
you  will  agree,  I  think,  that  the  aim  should  be  always  to 
render  the  tamily  and  the  individual  self-supporting  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  This  cannot  be  done  by  refusing 
or  giving  inadequate  ai>sistance.  The  doctor  does  not  restore 
his  patients  to  health  by  refusing  to  accept  cases,  but  by 
giving  his  services  adequately,  sympathetically,  wisely,  and 
also,  sometimes,  by  telling  the  patient  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  him,  and  by  some  art  best  known  to  himself 
convincing  him. 

In  cidling  upon  the  Mayor  of  Leicester,  Mr.  Norman  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  Alderman  Chaplin  had  been  a  part- 
time  worker  at  6,  and  a  full-time  worker  at  8. 

Alderman  J.  Chaplin,  J. P.  (Mayor  of  Leicester),  then 
submitted  the  following  paper  : — 

Public  Assistance:    the  Policy  underlying  Administration. 

By  Alderman  J.  Chaplin,  Mayor  of  Leicestek. 

(General  Secretary,   Leicester  and  Leicestershire 

Amalgamated  Hosiery    Union.) 

/^^NCE  again  changes  in  Poor  Law  and  other  forms  of 
^^  public  assistance  are  '  in  the  air.*  What  a  variety  of 
Committees  have  reported  during  these  last  20  to  30  years  on 
various  aspects  of  public  assistance,  but  to  little  purpose  so 
far  as  effecting  sweeping  changes  are  concerned.  Even  the 
recommendations  of  the  ponderous  Commission  appointed  in 
1905  by  Mr.  Akcrs  Douglas,  which  issued  a  veritable  library 
of  reports  in  1909,  have  been  inoperative,  and  this  not 
altogether  because  the  war  intervened. 

That  so  few  effective  changes  have  been  introduced  is 
due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  magnitude,  perplexity  and  extra- 
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ordinary  difficulty  of  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  question 
of  relief,  assistance,  or  any  other  name  you  may  care  to  call 
it  by. 

But,  while  the  statutory  changes  have  been  few,  the 
administrative  changes  have  been  numerous,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  benevolent. 

I  have  never  participated  directly  in  the  official  relief  of 
the  poor,  but  I  have  been  for  many  years  near  enough  to 
those  who  have,  to  have  seen  the  remarkable  improvements 
effected  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  to  know  that  an 
actual  transformation  has  been  effected. 

The  recipient  may  officially,  in  official  books  and  returns, 
be  called  a  pauper.  He  or  she  is  certainly  not  treated  as 
one  nowadays,  by  either  officers  or  elected  authorities. 

But,  can  the  country  do  better  for  our  dependent  classes.^ 
Can  the  administration  be  improved?  Can  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration be  made  more  economical  ? 

We  certainly  ought  constantly  to  endeavour  toi  improve 
the  administration ;  the  cost,  in  my  opinion,  is  secondary, 
although,  of  course,  I  do  not  suggest  anything  approaching 
carelessness  or  extravagance. 

x\s  I  have  already  said,  the  administration  has  been,  and  it 
is  being  steadily  and  continuously  improved.  But  this  im- 
provement depends  upon  the  officers  and  personnel  of  in- 
dividual Boards  of  Guardians.  Has  the  time  arrived  for 
fundamental  changesl?  If  so,  do  the  recommendations  of  the 
Local  Government  (Reconstruction)  Committee  indicate  a 
safe  line  along  which,  these  changes  might  be  attempted. 

Judging  by  the  criticism  they  have  provoked  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  said  to  find  general  favour.  But  at  best 
the  recommendations  referred  to  are  only  concerned  with 
changes  of  machinery.  Even  if  they  should  become  opera- 
tive there  would  be  the  still  more  important  factor,  *  The 
Policy  Underlying  Administration.'  Summed  up  briefly, 
this  policy  should  be  to'  administer  public  assistance  in  all 
its  branches,  viz.,  the  Abie  Bodied,  Institutional  and  Home 
Assistance,  &c.,  so  that  each  beneficiary  receives  the  maxi- 
mum   possible    benefit    of    the    assistance    given ;     that    due 
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economy  be  exercised  both  in  administration  and  assistance ; 
and  above  all  that  the  administration  be  so  conducted  that 
it  shall  not  lend  itself  to  an  increase  of  dependency,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  shall  be  such  as  to  generate  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 
who  are  of  an  ag-e  and  a  physique  which  should  enable  them 
to  be  self-supporting. 

I  desire  again  to  emphasize  what  I  have  previously  said 
regarding  my  position  to  Poor  Law  work.  I  am  an  outsider, 
but  1  am  not  altogether  an  outsider  so  far  as  public  assist- 
ance, official  or  of  other  kinds,  is  concerned.  I  have  parti- 
cipated for  many  years  in  branches  of  public  work  in  which 
direct  public  assistance  has  been  given,  and  my  observations 
of  the  effect  of  that  assistance,  on  certain  of  those  whom  the 
authorities  sought  to  benefit,  has  been  far  from  what  one 
could  have  desired.  It  seemed  to  kill  effort,  to  stultify 
activity  ;  the  people  concerned  seemed  to  lose  the  desire  to 
exert  themselves,  even  so  far  as  medically  advised  in  their 
own  interest,  and  in  order  to  promote  the  recovery  of  the 
health  they  had  lost. 

I  can  review  one  scene  to-day.  A  municipal  hospital  for 
persons  suffering  from  an  affliction,  which,  with  proper  care 
and  under  proper  surroundings,  could  be  cured.  The 
medical  staff  advised  that  certain  of  the  patients  should  per- 
form a  little  simple  gardening.  Mind  you,  they  were  in  the 
hospital  for  weeks  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  They 
refused  to  do  the  work.  I  was  astounded.  At  the  time  I 
spoke  my  mind  to  the  patients  very  freely,  but  to  no  effect. 
They  refused  to  attempt  the  simple  tasks,  and  persisted  in 
their  refusal  so  strongly  that  the  effort  to  induce  them  to 
do  so  was  given  up. 

Why  am  I  a  Trades'  Unionist  and  a  member  of  an  estab- 
lished Friendly  Society?  Because  I  desire  so  to  protect  my 
work  and  my  health,  that  as  far  as  possible  I  shall  be  self- 
supporting  while  at  work,  andl  that  the  rainy  days  of  life 
may  be,  to  some  extent,  provided  for. 

It  is  the  same  reason  that  prompts  the  vast  majority  of 
the  members  of  both  organisations  to  join  them.      It  is  an 
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exhibition  of  that  British  independence,  about  which  we  have 
as  a  nation  boasted  so  much. 

This  spirit  must  be  maintained  and  not  chilled  by  the 
Poor  Law,  and  all  well  wishers  of  the  work  people 
of  our  country  should  be  very  wide  awake  tO'  see  that  what- 
ever changes  are  introduced  in  the  realm  of  public  assistance, 
there  be  always  at  work  an  active,  live  spirit  opposed  to  creat- 
ing dependency  ;  throughout  the  whole  machinery  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  lead  those  who  may,  for  a  time,  fall  by  the 
wayside  and  be  compelled  to  lean  upon  the  Public  Assistance 
Authority,  back  into  the  strengthening,  energising  fields  of 
independence  and  freedom. 

For  our  workers'  sake  *  Public  Assistance  '  must  not  be 
too  easily  obtained.  And  in  saying  this  I  am  enunciating 
what  all  that  is  good  in  the  Labour  movement  feels  and 
says.  The  Labour  Movement  wants  English  workers  to  be 
men,  citizens  of  a  high  order,  and  would  shudder  at  the  idea 
of  thoise  workers  becoming  dependants  and  paupers. 

Having  said  this  much,  may  I  go  on  to  say  that  side  by 
side  with  what  I  have  said  regarding  public  assistance  being 
administered  so'  as  to  make  men  and  not  dependants,  there 
must  go,  to  complete  the  policy,  thoroughness  and  adequacy, 
along  with  the  most  delicate  personal  attention  to  each  reci- 
pient. Men  are  not  made  by  deterrents.  Pauperism  and 
dependency  are  not  checked  by  harshness  and  repellent 
methods,  though  I  am  not  decrying  them  altogether.  With 
a  certain  type  of  applicant  I  suppose  the  wit  of  the  most 
experienced  officer  and  guardian  is  taxed  almost  beyond 
bearing.  But  I  am  thinking  of  the  average  applicants — the 
widow  with  a  young  family,  the  prematurely  aged  and  in- 
firm, those  w^hom  illness  has  compelled  to  fall  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  army  of  steady,  continuous  workers. 

To  think  of  deterrents  and  too  rigorous  investigation  in 
these  types  of  cases  is  abhorent.  They  should  all  be  dealt 
with  kindly  and  gently  during  the  period  of  their  enforced 
dependency,  but  at  the  same  time,  by  intelligent,  informed 
and    sympathetic    visitors,     they    should    all    be    supervised 
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with  the  definite  purpose  of  their  period  of  dependency  not 
being  unduly  and  unnecessarily  protracted. 

Dependency  should  be  reserved  for  the  children,  the  aged 
and  the  infirrm.  If  these  were  always  treated  as 
I  have  suggested  they  have  a  right  to  be  treated,  much 
avoidable  suffering  would  be  avoided  and  their  characters 
would  be  improved  and  strengthened.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  enquire  :  Has  the  old  Poor  Law  done  its  work  in  the 
spirit  I  have  outlined?  If  not  the  whole  of  its  work,  has  it 
attended  to  the  needs  of  the  classes  I  have  enumerated  in 
the  manner  I  have  indicated  they  should  be  treated?  If  not, 
why  not? 

I  know  some  Boards  of  Guardians  have  done  their  work 
as  I  have  described  and  with  the  result  I  have  claimed. 
Why  have  not  all  Boards  of  Guardians  attempted  the  same 
policy  and  level  of  administration? 

That  they  have  not  goes  without  saying.  Does  this 
failure  account  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the 
mind  of  the  general  public?  There  would  be  many,  many 
answers  to  this  query.  Personally,  having  given  a  lot  of 
thought  to  all  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  our  people, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  old  Poor  Law  is  unpopular 
mainly  because  it  is  a  Poor  Law,  a  relief  agency. 

I  have  been  mixed  up  with  large  and  small  relief  schemes, 
and  when  brighter  times  came  and  our  relief  work  was  over 
I  am  sure  that  our  work,  gratuitous,  hard,  and  very  heavy 
and  1r\in54,  had  not  in  any  way  added'  to  our  popularity; 
1  do  not  know  which  of  the  parties  loved  us  less,  those 
to  whom  we  had  given  or  those  to  whom  we  had  not  given. 

Is  this  the  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Poor  Law? 
Those  who  get  are  disappointed,  those  who  are  refused  or 
'  offered  the  House  *  are  desperate — a  combination  of  hos- 
tility against  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  results. 

Then  there  are  the  classes  who  never  would  apply  for 
Poor  Law  assistance.  Representatives  of  this  class  are  very 
hard  hit.  Through  unforseen  circumstances  they  have  be- 
come poor.  They  are  wanting  the  barest  necessities  of  life. 
Their  young  children  ask  for  what,  almost  since  birth,  they 
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have  looked  upon  as  an  hourly  gift  from  mamma.  They 
now  ask  in  vain.  Father  and  mother  are  frantic.  To  sug- 
gest Poor  Law  is  to  insult  vilely.  How  the  Institution  is 
loathed.  Is  this  loathing  provoked  by  unpleasant  experi- 
ence of  the  Poor  Law?  Oh,  no.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
to  some  extent  the  unpopularity  of  the  Poor  Law  is  due  to 
the  harsh  deterrence  imposed  by  some  authorities ;  the  un- 
kind, unsympathetic  attitude  of  others  towards  their  appli- 
cants ;  the  repugnance  with  which  the  good,  clean,  whole- 
some housewife  in  difficulty,  would  associate  at  Poor  Law 
offices  with  women  of  another  type ;    and  other  minor  causes. 

But,  fundamentally,  the  Poor  Law  is  unpopular  because 
it  is  the  Poor  Law,  unpopular  as  any  temporary  relief  agency 
and  for  the  same  reasons. 

One  grade  desire  to  live  for  ever  on  it,  and  they  hate 
the  Institution  because  their  desires  are  not  allowed  fully  to 
fructify.  All  the  other  grades  hate  it  because  it  is  a  relief 
agency.  These  latter  people  hate  the  idea  of  relief,  would 
die  rather  than  apply  for  it.  They  must  live  their  own  lives 
in  their  own  way,  and  would  resent  having  to  live  '  on  con- 
ditions.' How  repugnant  the  thought  of  rehef  is  to  them 
can  never  be  guaged.  True  they  hate  the  Poor  Law,  but 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  the  Poor  Law.  They 
know  nothing  whatever  of  its  operatio»ns.  If  in  the  place 
of  our  Poor  Law  any  other  system  was  substituted,  I  am 
confident  that  the  hatred  of  -that  substitute  would  be  just 
as  whole-hearted. 

I  have  SO'  far  dealt  with  two  points  which  I  consider  in- 
dispensable to  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  public  assistance.  I 
presume  to  mention  a  third.  I  say  presume  because  I  may 
be  a  bit  old-fashioned  in  some  of  my  ideas,  and  many  of 
you  being  different— you  would  say  progressive — will  per- 
haps  severely  criticise  me   for  advancing  my  third  point. 

My  third  point  in  a  sound,  satisfactory  policy  underlying 
the  administration  of  public  assistance,  is,  '  that  the  family 
should,  wherever  possible,  be  the  unit.'  I  protest  against 
the  division  of  the  family  for  purely  theoretical  reaso-ns,  and 
I   protest   still  more   strongly   against  the   reluctant  mother 
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being  pressed — it  would  soon  be  compelled — to  submit  to  a 
division  of  her  family.  Certain  theorists,  generally  child- 
less, would  treat  families  as  though  they  were  a  set  of 
skittle-pins,  llie  mother  the  centre-pin,  the  remaining  eight 
pins  being  the  children,  parenal  claims,  and  the  children's 
jii'fectionate  leanings  receiving  no  more  consideration,  than 
the  pins  in  the  public-house  alley. 

How  fiercely  I  protest  against  childless  people  dictating 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  Public  Assistance  Authorities 
in  the  matter  of  the  family  !  Theory  and  arithmetic  here 
are  too  cold.  Humanity,  parenthood,  childhood  must  van- 
quish theory  and  have  free  play.  What  if  the  results  are 
not  quite  so  mechanically  satisfactory  (I  think  they  would 
be),  the  gain  to  the  family,  by  retaining  their  unity,  would 
outweigh  all  the  so-called  advantages  which  could  be  claimed 
by  their  division. 

If  it  is  good  that  the  family  should  remain  intact  during 
prosperity  and  health,  it  is  equally  good  that,  when  penury 
and  sickness  displace  the  happier  conditions,  the  family 
should  continue  united.  So  often  it  is  the  pains  and  trials 
of  life  that  strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  families  together, 
and  give  a  noWer  and  loftier  conception  of  family  relation- 
ship. Having  suffered  together,  they  emerge  from  the  dark 
days  purified,  with  their  affections  strengthened  and  en- 
nobled. Family  affection  is  then  seen  at  its  truest  and 
highest.     The  theorist  must  be   ruled   out  of   this   realm. 

My  fourth  point,  like  the  last  one,  may  seem  of  minor 
importance,  but  to  me  it  is  one  that  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  Poor  Law  as  in  every  other  sphere  of  social 
activity. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  a  sound  policy  of  Poor  Law 
administration  too  much  consideration  cannot  be  given  to 
the  character,  calibre,  type  and  tone  of  all  the  officers.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  when  people  have  been  charge- 
able to  Poor  Law  relief  for  a  time  they  are  of  either  better 
or  worse  character  when  they  relinquish  it. 

The  ordinary  man  in  the  street  would  ridicule  the  possi- 
bility of  anyone  being  improved  in  character  by  having  for 
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a  time  been  under  the  care  of  the  Pcx)r  Law  Guardians. 
But,  as  a  rule,  he  knows  nothing  about  Poor  Law  admini- 
stration, he  merely  agrees  with  the  crowd — so  symptomatic 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live — and  like  a  parrot  imitates 
those  who  know  just  as  much,  (or  as  little)  as  himself. 

To  be  under  the  care  of  any  authority  must  leave  its 
effect  upon  normal  people.  Men  and  women  perforce  feel 
the  influence — what  of  the  children,  so  plastic  and  so  im- 
pressionable? 

The  importance  of  the  tone  and  type  given  to  our  institu- 
tions by  our  doctors,  nurses,  attendants,  and  all  other 
officials,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  In  his  or  her  first  visit 
to  a  shrinking  widow,  the  relieving  officer  can  crush,,  sup- 
press and  depress,  or  cheer,  hearten  and  inspire.  He  or 
she  may  shed  an  influence  that  will  be  actively  operating 
in  generations  unborn.  The  same  is  true  of  hospitals,  work- 
houses, and  all  other  Poor  Law  institutions,  particularly 
those  set  apart  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  children. 

Please  do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  I  cast  the 
slightest  reflection  on  the  present  officers  of  the  Poor  Law. 
What  I  know  of  them  is  all  to  their  credit,  and  don't  think 
that  I  wish  to  see  good,  solid  officials  replaced  by  effeminate, 
superficial,  semi-educated  prigs.  I  mean  good-type  men 
and  women,  happy,  cheerful  men  and  women  (and  I  would 
pay  them,  house  them,  condition  them  and  pension  them 
so  that  they  could  be  happy  and  cheerful),  kindly  disposed 
and  well-intentioned  to  all  the  people  committed  to  their 
care,  and  invested  with  sufficient  character  to  deal  with  those 
recalcitrants  from  whom  the  gentler  qualities  evoke  no  re- 
sponse. 

To  summarise  my  points  as  to  the  policy  which  I  would 
suggest  should  underlie  the  administration  of  public  assist- 
ance,  I  submit  : — 

(i)  That  the  policy  of  the  administration  of  public  assist- 
ance be  to  ensure  that  the  beneficiary  should 
obtain  the  maximum  possible  benefit  from 
all  assistance  given,  that  due  economy  be  practised, 
that    above    all    the    policy    seek    to    promote    the 
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independence  and  self-reliance  of  all  those  (who  are 
of  an  age  and  physique  for  this  to  be  possible)  who 
in  any  way  come  under  the  Public  Assistance  care. 

(2)  That  thoroughness  in  investig-ation,  adequacy  in  re- 

lief, and  full  personal  attention  be  given  to  every 
family  in  any  way  in  receipt  of  public  assistance. 

(3)  That  the  family  be  the  unit  in  aP  branches  of  public 

assistance. 

(4)  That  all  officers  be  men  and  women  of  such  a  type 

as  to  influence  for  good  all  persons  committed  to 
their  care. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  policy  I  have  here  adumbrated 
would,  if  adopted,  effect  any  great  revolution  in  the  world 
of  public  assistance.  I  have  merely,  in  homely  phraseology, 
committed  to  paper  a  few  thoughts  which  really  reflect  the 
experiences  I  have  gained  in  a  life,  40  years  of  which  has 
been  spent  in  attempting  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
working  people. 

I  do  not  claim  either,  that  if  the  policy  I  have  respect- 
fully outlined  were  operative,  public  assistance  would  at 
once  become  popular.  I  think  my  experience  has  taught  me 
something  of  human  expectations,  of  human  nature. 

I  have  refrained  from  mentioning  in  any  detail  the  Re- 
port of  the  Reconstruction  Committee.  This  has  been 
deliberate  on  my  part.  The  Committee  suggests  various 
changes ;  there  can  be  no  certainty  that  changes  and  im- 
provements are  synonymous  terms.  Frankly,  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Reform  composed 
of  persons  ignorant  of  practical  Poor  Law  work  leaves  me 
quite  cold.  Besides,  the  criticism  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  Councils'  Association  and  the  Law 
Committee  of  the  Municipal  Corporations'  Association  would 
make  me  hesitate  before  accepting  the  proposals  of  theorists. 

1  must  say  that  I  should!  strongly  contest  the  work  of 
the  War  Pensions'  Committees  being  handed  over  to  the 
Public  Assistance  Authority.  To  call  the  allowances  made 
to  our   pensioners,    to  widows,   orphans,    wives   and   depen- 
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dants  public  assistance  is  a  travesty.  They  were  heroes. 
Shall  we  allow  them  to  become  paupers? 

I  view  all  the  suggested  changes  of  machinery  with  com- 
placency. The  changes  of  names  do  not  affect  me  in  the 
least.  In  a  short  time  all  names  and  machinery  would  be- 
come normal.  The  novelty  would  quickly  disappear.  What 
will  not  disappear  are  the  ever-recurring  factors  commonly 
known  as  '  human  nature. ' 

Besides  sickness,  poverty,  and  all  the  other  ills  of  life, 

*  human  nature '  will  ever  protrude  itself.  To  relieve 
poverty,  to  attend  to  sickness  is  easy,  but  what  of  the  pro- 
blem of  'human  nature.'  To  counteract  its  vagaries  has 
been  the  prime  problem  of  Poor  Law  adbiinistrators.  Little 
success  has  attended  the  efforts  made.  The  suggested  new 
Public  Assistance  Authority  cannot  hope  for  much  more 
success. 

I  do  not  claim  that  anything  I  have  advanced  would  have 
any  better  results.  There  is  nothing  new  in  my  points. 
While  I  have  been  reading  my  paper  I  have  imagined  I 
have  heard  experienced  relief  workers  ejaculating  '  platitude,' 

*  common-place. '  I  agree.  Can  anything  new  be  said  on 
such  an  old  subject,  discussed,  discussed,  and  discussed 
almost   regularly   for   over   three   hundred!   years? 

I  only  claim  them  to  be  an  honest,  simple,  sincere  con- 
tribution to'  a  gravely  important  subject,  and  leave  my  paper 
in  your  hands  for  what  I  hope  will  be  the  freest,  frankest 
possible  discussion. 

Alderman  H.  G.  Willink  (Berkshire  County  Council)  then 
submitted  the  following  paper  : — 

Poor  Law,  and  the  Reconstruction  Committee's 
Proposals  for  Reform. 

By  Alderman  H.  G.  Willink  (Berkshire  County  Council). 

HISTORY  is  said  to  repeat  itself — and  although  the  saying 
is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  there  is  something  in  it. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  subject  of  this  paper  supplies  an 
instance. 
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It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  parallelism  between 
certain  features  of  the  country's  situation  now  confronting 
us  and  those  which  confronted  our  statesmen  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  19th  century.  In  both  cases  we  see  the  waging 
and  successful  termination  of  a  tremendous  war,  with  dis- 
location of  industries,  a  swollen  national  debt,  and  large  rises 
in  the  cost  of  living  :  in  both  cases  a  growing  tendency  to 
increase  the  volume  of  public  assistance,  and  a  growing 
willingness  to  accept  the  same  ;  in  both  cases,  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say,  an  impending  period  of  industrial  development, 
with  prizes  open  to  those  capable  of  intelligent  effort,  exceed- 
ing anything  clearly  visible  at  the  time.  A  century  ago  the 
age  of  steam  was  at  hand,  with  all  its  unforeseen  results : 
what  may  we  not  expect  from  science  now? 

With  certain  differences,  there  are  also  further  similarities 
in  the  particular  sphere  with  which  this  paper  has  to  deal. 
The  unrest,  distress,  and  demoralisation  of  that  earlier  time 
led  to  repeated  inquiries  and  attempts  in  social  matters,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, — culminating  in 
the  Sturges  Bourne  Report  of  181 7,  and  the  great  Poor  Law 
Commission  Inquiry  of  1832,  and  Report  of  1834,  followed  by 
the  drastic  readjustment  of  the  whole  system  of  Poor  Law 
Relief  in  the  Act  of  that  year.  In  our  turn,  although  the 
symptoms  are  not  exactly  the  same,  there  is  in  too  many  cases 
an  alarming  deterioration  in  the  quality  as  well  as  in  the 
quantity  of  service  rendered,  in  return  for  increased  pay  and 
shorter  hours,  which  essentially  resembles  corresponding 
phenomena  towards  the  crisis  before  1834;  and  the  vicious 
circle  of  rising  wages  and  rising  cost  of  living,  our  peculiar 
difficulty,  seems  almost  unbreakable.  Rates,  too,  are  ap- 
proaching the  worst  1832  records  :  and  everyone  knows  what 
taxes  are.  We,  too,  have  had  many  Inquiries  and  Reports 
and  Measures,  culminating  (in  the  Poor  Law  field)  in  our 
great  Poor  Law  Commission  Inquiry  of  1905-1909,  and  to-day 
in  the  proposals  of  the  Local  Government  Reconstruction 
Committee,  which  we  are  told  have  been  more  or  less  adopted 
by  Government. 

It  is  these  proposals,  particularly  in  their  bearing  on  the 
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poilicy  underlying  administration,  which  I  would  ask  you  to 
consider  to-day  ;  but,  before  doing  so,  it  is  not  immaterial  to 
recall  what  were  the  policy,  system,  and  principles  adopted 
by  our  grandfathers  in  their  parallel  emergency  ;  what  was 
the  immediate  outcome ;  and  what  have  been  the  later  develop- 
ments. 

The  main  policy  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1834  was  to  raise 
the  condition  of  the  poor  by  the  encouragement  of  independ- 
ence. The  systematic  application  of  it  was  entrusted  to  local 
bodies  called  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  elected  ad  hoc  by  the 
ratepayers,  on  a  sliding  scale  of  vote  value,  and  leavened  by 
ex  officio  magistrate  members  :  the  whole  supervised  and  to 
some  extent  controlled  by  a  central  Government  Department 
who  were  expected  to  keep  touch  with  the  whole  machine  and 
take  wide  views.  The  fundamental  principle  accepted  was 
that,  with  certain  not  inconsiderable  exceptions  *  The  situa- 
tion of  the  Pauper  ought  not,  on  the  whole,  to  be  made  really 
or  apparently  so  eligible  as  the  situation  of  the  lowest  class 
of  independent  labourer.* 

Step  by  step,  as  the  Act  came  into  operation,  its  admini- 
stration was  followed  by  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  number 
of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief,  a  revival  of  efficient  industry, 
and  a  decline  of  expenditure  upon  relief.  The  progress  of 
decay  in  the  national  character  was  arrested  ;  and,  whatever 
other  forces  may  have  been  at  work,  however  much  the  era 
of  industrial  prosperitjy  owed  to  iron,  steel,  and  coal,  it 
owed  no  less  to  the  restored  energy  of  the  men  who  used 
them. 

Later  developments,  especially  of  recent  years,  have 
generally  been  in  the  direction  of  relaxation.  The  main 
objective,  the  establishment  of  the  fundamental  principle, 
having  been  secured  and  the  position  consolidated,  the  way 
was  open  to  gradual  modifications  in  the  light  of  experience, 
and  the  care  of  children,  the  treatment  of  sick  persons,  and 
the  general  management  of  Poor  Law  Institutions  as  a  whole 
have  properly  and  undoubtedly  been  improved.  But  the  last 
quarter  century  has  seen  other  considerable  changes.  The 
Local  Government  Act  of  1894  abolished  ex  officio  guardians. 
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and  lowered  the  franchise,  equahsing  at  the  same  time  the 
vote  value.  Medical  relief  has  ceased  to  disqualify  for  the 
Parliamentary  vote.  The  Old  Age  Pension  Movement,  in 
spite  of  considerable  reasoned  opposition,  has  won  its  battle, 
though  it  appears  not  to  have  yet  gathered  all  the  fruits  of 
victory.  And  other  instances  might  be  quoted  of  benefits 
provided  more  or  less  directly,  or  subsidised,  out  of  rates 
or  taxes,  for  persons  unable  to  provide  such  benefits  for 
themselves.  In  the  main,  these  changes  have  been  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  enormously  increased  expenditure 
without  reduction  of  the  number  of  persons  receiving  benefits 
at  the  public  expense. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  total  public  expenditure  in 
England  and  Wales  (other  than  out  of  Loans)  upon  all  forms 
of  assistance  of  this  sort,  including  ochirntion,  nmounted  in 
1918  to  more  than  ;^' 103, 000, 000,  .is  .ii^;iinst  less  than 
;£^2i,ooo,c)oo  in  1891 — the  pari  spcnf  on  '  l^)(n  l\clief  '  being 
15!  millions  in  1918,  as  against  alx>ut  Sj  millions  in  1891  (see 
Appendix  A.  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
29th  July,  1919.)  Taken  in  (onjunction  with  the  large  sums 
coming  from  charities,  endowed  and  unendowed  (not  to  men- 
tion the  mass  of  unpaid  social  work),  the  aggregate  is  such 
as  would  have  been  thought  incredible  30  or  40  years  ago. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  suggested  that  all  of  this  increase  in 
outlay  has  been  unjustifiable.  But  in  view  of  such  figures, 
at  such  a  time  as  the  present,  with  this  habit  of  large  ex- 
penditure warping  us  all,  with  so  many  good  objects  for 
expenditure,  and  with  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  face  of  world  competition  for  markets,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  every  one  with  any  influence  or  authority  is  more 
than  ever  before  bound  (a)  to  examine  closely  any  proposals 
for  new  departures  which  may  directly  or  indirectly  involve 
additional  expense,  and  {b)  to  do  or  approve  nothing  which 
may  tend  to  weaken  that  stimulus  towards  independence  and 
efficiency  which  lies  at  the  root  of  national  prosperity. 

What  effect,  then,  are  the  proposals  of  the  Reconstruction 
Committee  likely  to  have  in  the  first  respects?     First  let  us  see 
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what  authority  they  have  behind  them,  and  what  is  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are  framed. 

With  some  important  alterations,  they  may  fairly  be  said 
to  follow  the  lines  of  the  famous  '  Minority  Report,'  whose 
spirit  is  evident  throughout.  A  few  words,  therefore,  are 
necessary  about  the  origin  of  that  Report. 

The  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1905  sat  for  just  over  three 
years,  during  which  time  they  held  209  meetings,  examined 
452  w^itnesses  orally,  and  took  evidence  from  about  900  others. 
They  also  made  wide  enquiries,  through  their  own  members 
and  special  investigators,  in  every  parish  throughout  Great 
Britain,  and  in  other  places;  besides  collecting  masses  of 
information  from  official  sources.  In  the  end,  they  broke  into 
two  bodies,  each  presenting  a  Report,  both  such  Reports, 
however,  declaring  against  retention  of  the  existing  system 
of  Guardians,  or  of  existing  areas  and  nomenclature.^ 

The  radical  difference  lay  in  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  two  bodies,  respectively,  as  to  the  system  to  be  set  up  in 
substitution.  The  *  Majority  '  (14  in  number)  insisted  that 
only  one  single  authority  in  each  area  should  be  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  persons  who  shall  have  lost  their 
economic  independence.  The  *  Minority  '  (4  in  number)  on 
the  other  hand,  distinguishing  between  non-ablebodied  and 
ablebodied  necessitous  persons,  advised  that  the  powers  and 
duties  of  Guardians  in  respect  of  the  non-ablebodied  should 
be   distributed    among   existing   Committees   of   County,    or 

1  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  case  for  the  Guardians,  though  I  have 
been  a  Guardian,  in  town  and  country,  for  over  twenty-five  years,  and 
chairman  of  a  Board  for  half  the  time.  They  have  done  excellent  work, 
and  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  defects  in  their  constitution  and  administration 
would  seem  to  be  remediable.  But  they  can  speak  for  themselves,  and 
have  often  and  ably  done  so.  Neither  am  1  blind  to  their  faults  ;  eve^n 
the  precious  elem-CTit  of  direct  ad  hoc  election  has  its  disadvantages. 
After  all,  however,  the  question  is  whether  the  system  by  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  replace  them  is  likely  to  do  better  than  they  have  done  :  not 
merely  whether  the  County  Councils  can  or  cannot  undertake  their 
duties,  but  whether  County  Council  machinery  will  under  that  system  do 
the  work  more  efficiently  than  Guardians  and  than  any  other  possible 
substitute  for  Guardians.  If  Guardians  are  to  be  abolished  there  are 
more  alternatives  than  one.  Whatever  the  decision,  the  really  important 
thing  is  less  what  machinery  is  set  up  than  what  spirit  is  to  inspire  it. 
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County  Borough,  Councils :  while  the  ablebodied  should  be 
dealt  with  by  a  separate  nan-elective  authority,  a  Ministry  of 
Labour,  comprising  several  different  Divisions  (but  not  utilis- 
ing any  local  authority  assistance),  and  organised  with  a 
special  eye  to  prevention,  as  well  as  to  alleviation,  of  distress  : 
these  recommendations  as  a  whole  aiming  avowedly  at  what 
became  popularly  known  as  *  the  Break-up  of  the  Poor  Law,' 
and  being  dead  against  so-called  *  deterrence,' — or  the  opera- 
tion of  '  mitigated  necessity  '  as  this,  the  negative  side  of  the 
1834  principles,  is  better  described,  though  the  positive 
element  is  more  vital,  viz.^  the  encouragement  of  independ- 
ence by  giving  the  independent  man  no  reason  to  feel  that 
his  condition  is  worse  than  those  whom  he  supports. 

This  '  break-up  '  scheme  of  the  Minority  was  fully  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Majority,  who  agreed  in  condemning  it 
entirely.  *  It  seems  clear  (they  say)  to  us  that  the  idea  upon 
which  it  is  founded  is  faulty  and  unworkable.'  (A  fuller  ex- 
tract from  their  remarks  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B.) 

The  Reconstruction  Committee,  whose  proposals  we  may 
now  consider,  were  appointed  in  July,  191 8,  and  their  Report 
is  dated  19th  December,  1919.  Of  the  15  members  one  only 
(Sir  James  Curtis)  can  be  said  to  be  a  representative  of  Poor 
Law  Guardians  :  and  he,  by  a  separate  memorandum,  disclaims 
responsibility  for  the  decision  to  recommend  the  abolition  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  the  transfer  of  their  functions  to 
other  authorities — a  decision  which,  he  observes,  was  irre- 
vocably taken  before  he  was  added  to  the  Committee.  Of 
the  remainder,  three  (Lord  George  Hamilton,  Sir  wSamuel 
Provis,  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb)  had  been  members  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  of  1905.  The  Committee  took  no 
fresh  evidence  ;  and  (with  the  exception  of  one  member,  Sir 
George  Fordham,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  later  meet- 
ings, and  retired)  they  all  signed  the  Report;  four  members, 
however,  appending  separate  memoranda  embodying  reserva- 
tions of  more  or  less  substance. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recite  in  detail  the  CoR^siittee's  re- 
commendations ;    a  very  brief  summary  will  be  enough.     As 
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already  remarked,  they  are  framed  apparently  in  the  anti- 
Poor  Law  spirit  of  the  Minority  Report,  although  Dr.  Ad- 
dison, in  his  prefatory  note,  states  that  they  *  represent  a 
reasoned  attempt  to  secure  reforms  in  harmony  with  those 
indicated  by  the  Royal  Commission  which  reported  in  1909, 
without  reviving  the  controversies  which  then  centred  round 
the  Majority  and  Minority  Reports  of  that  body.'  In  other 
words,  the  latter  having  swallowed  the  former,  hopes  that  no 
notice  will  be  taken. 

An  initial  step,  indeed,  towards  the  supersession  of  the 
1834  regime  has  already  been  made,  with  the  excellent  object 
of  consolidating  and  improving  Public  Health  administration. 
We  can  all  agree  in  hoping  that  great  results  will  follow. 
Time  will  show.  Under  the  Poor  Law,  medical  relief  and 
ordinary  relief  were  embarrassingly  entangled,  andi  disen- 
tanglement will  be  difficult.  Milk,  for  instance.  It  is 
not  a  simple  matter  :  but  Public  Health  work  does  want 
co-ordination.  It  is  strange,  all  the  same,  that  a  movement 
to  '  break  up  '  the  treatment  of  Public  Social  Health  should 
coincide  with  an  attempt  to  concentrate  the  treatment  of 
Public  Physical  Health. 

Dealing  with  county  areas  (with  which  alone  this  paper  is 
concerned)  the  Committee's  proposals  are,  first,  to  abolish 
Guardians  and  Unions,  and  merge  all  their  functions  in 
County  Councils  :  and,  next,  to  distribute  them  among  County 
Council  Committees  (existing  or  to  be  appointed),  thus  : — 
(1)  cases  of  sickness,  infirmity,  maternity,  infancy,  and  in- 
stitutional old  age,  to  be,  together  with  their  appropriate 
institutions,  under  the  Public  Health  Committee  ;  (2)  School 
children,  together  with  schools  for  normally  healthy  children, 
to  be  under  the  Education  Committee ;  (3)  Mental  defectives, 
in  a  wide  sense,  together  with  their  appropriate  institutions, 
to  be  under  the  Asylums  and  Mental  Deficiency  Committees ; 
(4)  Unemployed  ablebodied,  to  be  under  a  Committee  specially 
appointed,  and  charged  with  powers  relating  to  prevention 
of  unemployment,  training,  migration,  &c.  ;  and,  lastly  (5) 
the  following  duties  in  respect  of  assistance  for  persons  too 
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poor  to  provide  for  themselves,  to  be  under  another  special 
*  Home  Assistance  '  Committee,  viz,  (a)  inquiry  into  circum- 
stances of  applicants,  (h)  supervision  of  recipients,  (c)  ad- 
ministration of  assistance  in  the  home,  (d)  care  of  orphans 
or  neglected  children,  (e)  allocation  for  institutional  treatment, 
(/)  recovery  of  recoverable  expenses,  and  (g)  registration  of 
families  any  member  of  which  may  be  in  receipt  of  assistance, 
with  particulars  of  such  assistance.  This  Committee  would 
act  through  local  or  *  District '  Committees,  appointed  by  the 
Council,  and)  would  discharge  such  functions  as  might  be 
delegated  to  them  by  the  two  last-mentioned  Committees. 
These  District  Committees  would  comprise  resident  County 
and  District  Councillors,  and  other  persons  of  *  experience  in 
the  work  to  be  done. '^ 

And  there  are  a  number  of  other  more  or  less  important 
recommendations,  which  are  generally  acceptable,  but  are  not 
essentially  concerned  with  actual  public  relief,  or  *  assistance,* 
and  need  not  now  be  mentioned. 

The  justification  for  these  *  break  up  '  proposals  is  based 
partly  upon  the  admitted  complications^  of  existing  authori- 
ties, and  partly  upon  the  alleged  failure  and  unpopularity  of 
the  Poor  Law.  And  the  contention  is  (i)  that  unification, 
efficiency  and  economy  can  be  secured  by  the  scheme  as  just 
outlined,  the  County  Council  becoming  one  supreme,  respon- 
sible, elected  body,  raising  its  unified  rate,  and  exercising  its 

2  Attention  has  been  drawn  elsewhere  to  the  somewhat  invidious 
comparisons  which  may  be  made,  at  any  rate  in  rural  areas,  between  the 
proposed  new  District  Committees,  not  resting  upon  a  direct  election 
basis,  and  the  present  locally  elected  District  Councils,  who  will  pre- 
sumably continue  to  exist,  sitting  as  it  were  alongside  the  new  bodies 
and  deprived'  by  these  of  the  Poor  Law  functions  which  used  to  be  dis- 
charged by  themselves  as  Guardians  in  virtue  of  their  election  as  District 
Councillors. 

3  Complication  with  at  least  one  such  authority  is  due  to  the 
artificial  distinction  which  was  drawn  between  Old  Age  Pensions  and 
Outdoor  Relief,  which  led  to  the  creation  of  separate  Old  Age  Pension 
Committees.  ITiat  there  is  no  essential  difference  is  now  expressly 
admitted  in  the  Report  (§  26)  where  the  eventual  merging  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  two  forms  of  allowance  (and  even  War  Pensions  too)  is 
contemplated  :  and  indeed  it  is  already  legal  to  supplement  Old  Age 
Pensions  by  Outdoor  Relief. 
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functions  in  the  sphere  of  Public  Assistance  through  various 
Committees,  just  as  it  does  in  the  spheres  of  education,  high- 
ways, small  holdings,  &c.  ;  and  (2)  that  by  change  of  name, 
change  of  machinery,  and  change  of  spirit,  all  sense  of  failure 
and  unpopularity  will  vanish,  and  Public  Assistance  will  be 
welcomed  where  Poor  Law  Relief  is  now  shunned. 

The  scheme  Is  by  nO'  means  without  its  attractions,  and 
it  is  ably  presented  in  the  Report.  There  is  much  to 
be  said,  in  these  days  of  an  overworked  Parliament,  for  any 
method  by  which  Local  Bodies  may  be  advanced  in  dignity 
and  power,  attracting  the  best  men,  and  becoming  fit  subjects 
for  further  delegated  powers.  And  it  seems  obvious  that  in 
such  a  process  the  aim  should  be  rather  consolidation  of 
authorities  than  multiplication.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too, 
that  in  1834  there  were  no  such  things  as  County  Councils, 
through  whom  the  administration  of  the  new  Poor  Law  might 
be  effected  ;  nor  had  the  crowd  of  overlapping  authorities  come 
into  existence.  Also  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Majority 
Report  itself  recommends  the  creation  of  a  Committee  of  the 
County  Council  to  take  over  all  the  functions  of  Boards  of 
Guardians.  But  their  Committee  was  to  be  a  single  Com- 
mittee, with  a  large  admixture  of  outside  members,  and  was 
to  be  independent  of  the  County  Council,  on  the  lines  of  a 
Standing  Joint  Committee,  organising  and  controlling  all 
forms  of  Public  Assistance. 

Simplification,  or  unification,  in  fact  must  be  real  and  on 
a  sound  basis  :  and  where  the  proposals  appear  to  fail  in 
this  respect  is  that  they  regard  *  similarity  of  need  '  as  the 
basis  on  which  organisation  of  assistance  should  be  con- 
structed. This,  however,  would,  it  is  submitted,  only  sub- 
stitute a  new  and  more  objectionable  form  of  overlapping, 
for  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a  family  composed  of  members 
exemplifying  a  number  of  different  needs,  who  would  there- 
fore come  severally  under  a  number  of  different  Committees, 
with  no  other  connecting  link  than  the  County  Council,  and 
the  Home  Assistance  Committee. 

It  is  true  that  paragraph   13  lays  stress  upon  this  very 
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point,  recommending  that  that  Committee  should  have  regard 
to  what  would  be  best  for  a  family  as  a  whole,  and  should 
have  duties  of  general  supervision  :  and  so  far  as  this  is 
possible  the  '  break  up  '  process  will  no  doubt  be  modified. 
At  present,  however.  Guardians  are  already  able,  and  are  ex- 
pected, to  deal  effectively  with  a  family  as  a  whole,  through 
such  agencies  as  may  be  suitable,  retaining  the  responsibility 
themselves  :  whereas  what  consistent  or  unified  management 
can  a  County  Council,  or  even  a  Home  Assistance  Committee, 
exert  when  acting  through  several  distinct  channels?  A 
single  autocratic  body  can  fix  the  responsibility  where  it 
pleases  :  the  lower  down,  and  the  nearer  to  the  living  human 
*  case, '  the  better. 

These  considerations  suggest  another  objection.  Over- 
lapping of  some  sort,  whether  between  various  authorities  or 
between  various  committees,  seems  scarcely  avoidable;  and 
we  must  be  content  with  that  form  of  it  which  least  interferes 
with  good  work.  The  Home  Assistance  Committee  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  the  keystone  of  the  arch  for  this  purpose. 
But  what  about  the  likelihood  of  frittering  away  personal 
responsibility  along  successive  stages  of  administrative  units? 
At  present,  Guardians  are  responsible  for  their  acts.  They 
cannot  shift  blame  on  to  anyone  else.  And  they  work  under 
the  eyes  of  the  constituencies.  Local  '  District  Committees,' 
appointed  by  County  Council  Committees  (themselves  includ- 
ing co-opted  members)  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  above 
them  these  Committees,  probably  with  sub-Committees  for 
various  special  purposes  intervening ;  and  higher  up  still,  for 
financial  purposes,  the  County  Finance  Committee;  and 
finally,  the  County  Council.  If  these  higher  bodies,  or  any 
one  of  them,  exercise  any  real  control,  where  is  the  responsi- 
bility, and  what  chance  will  there  be  of  prompt,  intelligent 
and  appropriate  action  in  individual  cases,  or  of  steady  ad- 
herence to  well-thought-out  principles?  The  detail  work  on 
a  large  scale  will  clog  the  wheels,  and  see-saw  deliberation 
take  the  pith  out  of  policy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
authority   is  left  with  the  District  Committees  as  being  in 
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touch  with  the  case,  what  becomes  of  the  theoretical  unity 
of  County  Council  control? 

It  will  be  said,  of  course,  that  this  is  hypercritical,  and 
that  similar  difficulties  arise  in  all  sorts  of  authorities  and 
undertakings.  Even  granting  that  there  is  truth  in  this 
(though  which  of  us  concerned  in  (say)  Education  has  not 
groaned  under  the  delays  and  semi-responsibilities  inseparable 
from  the  long  chain  of  links?)  still  in  Poor  Law, — ^I  beg 
pardon,  I  mean  Public  Assistance, — administration  is  of  most 
vital  importance.  Indeed  it  has  even  been  said  that  more 
harm  can  be  done  by  bad  Poor  Law  than  good  can  be  done 
by  good  Education.  The  attitude  of  a  people  in  the  matter 
of  expectation  or  non-expectation  of  unearned  Public  Assist- 
ance is  one  which  affects  the  whole  outlook  on  life,  and  the 
whole  character  of  a  nation  all  day  and  every  day,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

Again,  it  may  be  argued  that  under  competent  officers, 
working  upon  sound  and  uniform  principles,  the  machine  will 
be  more  efficient  than  anything  we  have  now.  Assuming  the 
principles  to  be  reasonable  and  intelligible,  this  is  not  im- 
possible ;  though  it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  dehumanisation. 
The  late  Mr.  T.  Mackay,  than  whom  there  was  no  better 
authority  upon  Poor  Law  administration,  used  to  say  that  in 
this  matter,  as  in  not  a  few  others,  you  may  hope  for  good 
results,  eventually,  either  from  an  absolutely  free  system  of 
trial  and  error,  or  from  a  rigid  official  system  ;  but  that,  in 
fact,  on  the  one  hand  Guardians  were  not  free  enough  from 
Local  Government  Board  control,  nor  dependent  enough  for 
their  expenditure  upon  their  own  electors'  pockets,  to  learn 
by  bitter  experience,  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  real 
thoroughgoing  official  administration,  certainly  unpopular  and 
probably  expensive,  would  never  be  tolerated  in  this  country  ; 
so  that  our  actual  system  would  always  be  full  of  faults. 

It  may  have  been  considerations  such  as  these  which  led 
the  Minority  of  the  1905  Commission  to  recommend  not  the 
creation  of  a  Committee  like  the  now  proposed  Home  Assist- 
ance Committee,   but  the  entrustment  of   somewhat   similar 
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functions,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  unemployment,  which 
is  dealt  with  to-day  in  Sir  C.  Jackson's  paper,  to  certain 
Government  Departments. 

Lastly,  as  to  expense.  Changes  of  system  seem  nowadays 
always  to  lead  to  increased  expense;  and  grounds  of  hope 
that  the  proposed  transformation  may  be  an  exception  are 
not  obvious.  The  chain  of  control  will  mean  many  meetings, 
with  notices,  and  minutes,  and  journeys  and  correspondence. 
The  Reconstruction  Committee,  however,  are  confident  that 
the  unification  upon  which  they  reckon  will  ensure  economies 
in  accounts  and  in  management.  This  is  far  from  certain. 
In  particular  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  desired 
*  classification  by  Institutions  *  will  have  that  effect :  for  the 
mixed  workhouse  with  all  its  faults  (really  attributable,  where 
they  exist,  to  bad  management)  does  at  any  rate  not  entail 
the  sorting  out  and  moving  about  of  different  kinds  of  cases 
to  different  places  all  over  a  county  ;  and  does  secure  that 
inmates  can  be  visited  easily  and  cheaply  by  those  of  their 
friends  and  relatives  who  still  take  an  interest  in  them. 

But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that  if  Public  Assistance 
really  becomes  *  popular,*  and  easy  to  obtain,  it  will  grow  in 
volume ;  and  none  the  less  so  when  the  amount  of  it  is  ren- 
dered less  conspicuous  by  being  distributed  through  a  num- 
ber of  different  committees.  After  all,  do  we  really  wish  the 
distribution  of  public  money  to  be  *  popular  *  ? 

A  word  must  be  added  about  the  view  taken  by  County 
Councils  themselves,  so  far  as  it  can  be  estimated.  The  C.C. 
Association's  Poor  Law  Committee,  in  the  preparation  of  a 
Report  on  this  subject,  sought  the  views  of  Councils  them- 
selves. The  results  were  as  follows  : — Out  of  59  Councils 
who  were  asked  for  their  opinion,  19  made  no  reply  at  all, 
8  expressed  no  definite  opinion,  10  objected  to  the  propK>saIs 
altogether,  9  only  were  prepared  to  accept  them  (and,  of 
these,  2  wished  for  variations  or  conditions)  and  the  remain- 
ing 13,  while  either  preferring  the  existing  system,  or  not 
accepting  all  the  proposals,  were  willing,  if  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians are  abolished,  to  undertake  some  of  the  duties  proposed 
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to  be  transferred.  Of  these  13,  only  i  would  undertake  the 
'  Home  Assistance  '  work  (the  most  important  item) ;  and  the 
two  most  generally  acceptable  subjects  were  (i)  the  care  of 
mentally  defectives  and  lunatics,  and  (ii)  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  children  of  school  age ;  both  being  already 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Council  hands.  This  reception  of 
an  inquiry  which,  under  the  terms  of  reference,  may  fairly 
be  called  a  blinkered  inquiry, — being  made  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Parliament  may  eventually  decide  upon  the  abolition 
of  Boards  of  Guardians, — certainly  does  not  indicate  any  en- 
thusiastic readiness  on  the  part  of  County  Councils  to  approve 
the  proposals. 

The  fact  is  that  most  Councils  feel  that  they  already  have 
quite  as  much  to  do  as  they  can  manage;  and  it  is  probable 
that  that  feeling,  even  more  than  reasoned  objections,  weighs 
with  many  persons.  Enlargement  of  the  number  of  members 
will  not  remove  their  reluctance.  Even  as  it  is,  sometimes  a 
horrible  doubt  crosses  one's  mind  whether  every  Councillor, 
or  even  every  Alderman,  has  really  mastered  the  contents  of 
reports  by  Committees  to  which  he  does  not  belong.  We 
need  not  pursue  the  subject.  But  it  is  sometimes  said  :  *  You 
ought  to  regard  yourselves  as  little  Parliaments.  Look  at 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  over  600  members  :  and  it 
gets  through  its  work  (much  bigger  work)  all  right.'  By  all 
means  look  at  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  analogy  of 
Parliament  will  not  help  us  much.  Parliament  is  a  delibera- 
tive and  legislative  body.  Public  Assistance,  at  any  rate, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  other  Council  work,  is  essentially 
administrative.  Let  us  hope  the  House  of  Commons  will 
never  be  asked  to  administer  its  own  Poor  Laws  :  the  making 
of  them,  or  the  unmaking,  is  quite  difficult  enough. 

Then  there  is  the  obvious  recourse  to  co-optation  of  outside 
members  on  to  Committees.  This  is  a  most  valuable  power, 
and  not  to  be  undervalued.  But  there  are  limits  to  its  utility. 
The  Council  has  pro  tanto  less  voice  in  shaping  the  earlier 
stages  of  any  scheme ;  and  does  not  get  the  advantage  of 
the  guidance  of  the  Co-opted  Committee-men  when  the  reports 
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are  presented.  Still,  it  is  well  established  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  a  certain  degree  of  co-optation,  un- 
democratic though  it  may  be.  At  least  it  is  to  be  hoped  we 
shall  not  try. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  asked  '  what  do  you  yourself 
recommend?  You  seem  to  disagree  with  the  Majority,  the 
Minority,  the  Unionists  and  the  Reconstruction  Committee. 
And  you  do  not  seem  quite  satisfied  with  Boards  of 
Guardians  !  ' 

Well,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  the  main,  the  policy  of 
'  breaking  up  the  Poor  Law  '  cannot  tend  to  economy  of 
expenditure,  to  greater  efficiency  of  administration,  or  to  the 
general  good. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  think  the  men  of  1834 
were  right  in  the  main  and  that  no  system  of  Public  Assist- 
ance will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  (a)  secure  the  truest 
possible  unity  6f  administration,  (b)  maintain  responsi- 
bility of  administration,  (c)  promote  uniformity  of  policy, 
and,  above  all,  (d)  encourage  independence  by  adhering  to 
the  principle  that  the  position  of  recipients  of  public  assist- 
ance for  want  of  means,  should  not  by  such  assistance  be 
made  or  appear  to  be  more  desirable  than  that  of  the  poorest 
of  those  who  contribute  thereunto, — with  such  exceptions  in 
favour  of  children,  war  pensioners,  the  sick  and  afflicted, 
&c.,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  found  advisable  in  the 
general  interest. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  this  paper,  with  some  small 
differences,  was  written  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  County 
Councils'  Association  on  March  24th,  last.  It  concluded  with 
the  following  motion  : 

'  That  this  Association,  while  not  disposed  to  assert  the 
inability  of  County  Councils  to  discharge  certain  of  the  duties 
proposed  by  the  Reconstruction  Committee's  Report  to  be 
transferred  to  them,  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  main,  the  policy 
of  *'  breaking  up  Poor  Law  "  cannot  tend  to  economy  of 
expenditure,  to  greater  efficiency  of  administration,  or  to  the 
general  good."  ' 
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The  enunciation  of  general  Poor  Law  principles,  in  the 
papef,  was  received  more  warmly  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  discussion,  however,  eventually  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  the  following-  amendment,  moved  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  supported  by  Sir  Arthur  Chap- 
man : — 

'  That  this  Association  recognises  that  the  present  Poor 
Law  system  requires  to-  be  extensively  reformed  and  cot- 
ordinated  with  other  Local  and  Imperial  administration,  but 
does  not  consider  it  advisable  to  add  to  the  further  burdens 
of  County  Councils  the  detailed  administration  of  such-  matters 
as  Home  Assistance  and  Unemployment.  And  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  Home  Assistance  would  be  better  carried!  out 
by  the  Borough,  Urban,  and  Rural  District  Councils,  who 
should,  however,  be  required  to  submit  a  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings in  respect  of  this  administration  tO'  the  County  Coun- 
cils.* 

As  to  this  amendment  it  may  be  said  that  although  so  far 
as  it  oppotsed  the  Reconstruction  Committee's  scheme  (especi- 
ally in  the  important  particular  of  Home  Assistance)  it  was 
not  inconsistant  with  the  original  motion,  yet  It  was  open  to 
the  objection  that  constructive  proposals,  submitted  without 
notice,  deserve  and  require  more  thorough  examination  than 
they  can  reeecive  upon  such  an  occasion,  even  by  so  experi- 
enced a  body  as  the  County  Councils'  Association. 

Meanwhile  it  is  something  to  have  obtained  from  such  a 
body  some  measure  of  condemnation  of  the  Reconstruction 
Scheme  which  the  Government  are  considering, — before  It  is 
too  late. 

APPENDIX  '  A.'     {See  page  6.) 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  2gth  Jidjy   191 9. 

Return,  showing  for  the  years  ended  31st  March,  1891, 
1901,  191 1,  and  191 8  respectively,  the  total  Public  Expendi- 
ture In  England  and  Wales  under  certain  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment : — 


Public  Expenditure  under  the  following 
Acts. 

England  and  Walks. 

National  Insurance  (Health)  Acts 

National  Insurance  (Unemployment)  Acts 

\\;tr  Pensions  Acts  and  the  Ministry  of 
Pensions  Act 

Old   Age   Pensions  Acts 

Education    Acts 

Acts  relating  to  Reformatory  and  In- 
dustrial  Schools 

Inebriates  Acts 

Public  Health   Acts 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts 

Acts  relating  to  the  Relief  of  the  Poor 

Unemployed   Workmen   Act 

Lunacy   Acts 

Mental-  Deficiency  Act 

Public   Libraries   Act 

Total         


I'uhUi-  Expenditure  {other  than  out  of  Loans) 
during  the  Year  ended  31st  March. 

1918 


or  Late 

I89I. 

1901. 

I9II. 

Availah 
Year). 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 



5.529.S' 

— ' — 

872,1 

20,965,11 

6,299,931 

12,140.5 

7,580,246 

17, 107,201) 

29,546,800 

33.280,6 

376,270 

424.139 

205,088 

246,6 

44 

4.235 

21,909 

31.2 

3,710,000 

7,360,000 

10,150,000 

12,080,0 

170,000 

220,000 

260,000 

280,0 

8,190,000 

I  1,440,000 

14,710,000 

15,760,0 

150,000 

20,0 

470,000 

870,000 

1,210,000 

1,270,0 

67,0 

600,0 

200,000 

420,000 

600,000 

20,696,560 

37.845.583 

63.147.728 

103,142,8 

Note. — Of  course  this  Return  is  not  up  to  date.  Beside 
items  which  have  not  yet  matured,  e.g,  assistance  towards 
Houses  for  the  Working-  Classes,  and  in  the  matter  of  Small 
Holdingfs,  it  could  not  contain  any  reference  to  the 
^10,000,000  extra  for  Old  Age  Pensions,  voted  just  before 
Christmas.  Further,  it  takes  no  account  apparently  of  the 
Unemployment  allowances  (still  being  paid),  but  perhaps  they 
had  hardly  begun  in  19 18.  The  Bread  Subsidy,  costing  some 
fifty  millions,  is  a  different  kind  of  thing,  yet  it  is  practically 
ejusdem   ij^eueris. 
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APPENDIX  *  B/ 

Criticism  of  the  Minority  Scheme  by  the  Majority. 

'  There  was  a  scheme  brought  to  our  notice  known  as  the 
"  Breaking-up  of  the  Poor  Law."  Its  ideas  appear  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  alternative  proposals  recommended  by  cer- 
tain of  our  colleagues  who  dissent  from  our  report.  Under 
this  scheme  the  whole  existing  machinery  of  Poor  Law  would 
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disappear  with  the  abolition  of  the  Guardians,  and  the  work 
previously  performed  by  them  would  be  broken  up  into  sec- 
tions and  transferred  to  existing-  Committees  of  County  and 
County  Borough  Councils. 

'  Though  we  have  had  the  scheme  fully  before  us,  we  do 
not  propose  to  criticise  it  in  detail.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that 
the  idea  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  faulty  and  unworkable. 
The  question  at  issue  is  whether  the  work  of  maintaining 
those  members  of  the  community  who  have  lost  their  economic 
independence  can  be  safely  entrusted  to  authorities  whose 
primary  duty  is  something-  quite  distinct^ — such  as  that  of 
education  or  sanitation — or  whether  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  an  authority  devoting  itself  entirely  to  the  v/ork. 

*  We  consider  that  the  many  and  subtle  problems  asso- 
ciated with  Public  Assistance,  especially  when  it  is  a  family 
rather  than  an  individual  that  requires  rehabilitation,  cannot 
be  solved  by  the  simple  process  of  sending  off  each  unit  to  a 
separate  authority  for  maintenance  and  treatment.  What  is 
needed  is  a  distinterested  authority,  practised  in  looking  at 
all  sides  of  a  question,  and  able  to  call  in  skilled  assistance. 
The  specialist  is  too  apt  to  see  only  what  interests  him  in  the 
first  instance,  and  to  disregard  wider  views. 

*  Moreover,  the  existing  educational  and  sanitary  authori- 
ties ought  not,  in  our  judgment,  to  be  converted  into  agencies 
for  the  distribution  of  relief ;  and  the  less  their  functions  are 
associated  wMth  the  idea  of  relief  the  better  will  they  perform 
the  public  work  for  which  they  were  specially  called  into 
existence.  To  thrust  upon  these  authorities,  while  their  work 
is  still  incomplete,  the  far  more  difficult  and  delicate  duties 
of  dealing-  with  families  which  have  already  broken  down, 
would  be  to  court  failure  in  both  directions — that  of  preven- 
tion and  that  of  cure. 

'  There  are  further  difficulties  which  would  inevitably  arise 
from  this  multiplication  of  agencies  authorised  to  grant  public 
relief.  Whilst  a  combinatiom  of  incompatible  duties  is  im- 
posed upon  the  education  and  health  committees  by  the 
scheme,  its  operation  in  another  direction  is  to  dislocate  and 
separate  work  which  cannot  be  effectively  discharged  unless 
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.it  is  combined  and  under  the  control  of  one  authority  or 
committee.  The  functions  of  granting-  relief,  and  of  the 
recovery  of  the  cost  either  from  the  recipients  or  those  legally 
liable  for  them,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  body,  and  not 
divickd  between  two  or  more  organisations  with  separate 
staffs  and  methods  of  investigation.  Such  a  separation  must 
result  in  a  multiplication  of  inquiries  and  visitations,  causing 
annoyance  and  waste  of  time  and  money.  The  same  criticism 
applies  to  domiciliary  and  institutional  relief.  Being  the  two 
recognised  methods  of  Public  Assistance,  they  should  be 
utilised  together  as  one  system  under  one  supervision.  Their 
disconnection,  by  being  placed  under  two  tribunals,  must  lead 
to  administrative  inefficiency  and  confusion.  Whilst  a  mul- 
tiplication of  authorities  and  organisations  for  the  discharge 
of  local  duties  is  to  be  deprecated  as  tending  to  delay  and 
friction,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  run  to  the  other  extreme 
by  the  abolition  of  organisations  specially  qualified  for  a  cer- 
tain class  of  work,  and  the  transfer  of  such  work  to  existing 
bodies  who  are  not  specially  qualified  for  its  discharge.* 

In  the  absence  of  Sir  Cyril  Jackson,  K.C.B.,  the  following 
paper  wa^  submitted  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  who  had 
been  associated  with  Sir  Cyril  Jackson  as  an  investigator  for 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  : — 

Public  Assistance,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Unemployment. 

By  Sir  Cyril  Jackson,  K.B.E. 

T^HERK  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  ever-present  dread  of 
unemployment  which  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  organisation  of  economic 
society.  The  cry  of  '  wage  slavery  *  and  the  effort 
to  find  some  security  of  tenure  instead  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  weekly  wage  system  has  led  to  the  demands  for  national- 
isation and  the  abolition  of  the  capitalist.  It  is  the  feeling 
that  the  w^age  earner  is  absolutely  dependant  on  the  employer 
(or  the  foreman)  for  his  livelihood,  and  that  he  mav  be  dis- 
charged and  fall   into  unemployment  and  distress   (from   no 
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fault  of  his  own,  but  because  of  some  market  fluctuation  in 
trade)  which  gives  force  and  intensity  tO'  the  cry  of  the  '  Right 
to  work. '  There  is  at  present  no  appeal  against  such 
discharge.  ' 

The  terror  of  unemployment  is  responsible  for  much  Trade 
Union  opposition  to  better  methods,  such  as  that  quoted  on 
February  27th  by  Mr.  Spencer  before  the  Dockers'  Enquiry 
Court.  It  appeared  that  the  Glasgow  Dockers  refused  to 
work  a  grain-w^eighing  machine  which  did  the  whole  of  the 
weighing  and  carrying  by  electric  power.  The  men  were 
offered  30/-  a  day  as  against  22/-,  but  the  machine  would 
do  the  work  of  three  hand  labourers,  and  the  men  refused  to 
work  at  it  and  it  was  left  unused.  Yet  this  is  the  moment 
when  we  need  greatly  increased  production  and  improved 
methods  of  distribution.  The  high  prices  can  only  be  reduced 
by  the  use  of  every  labour-saving  and  every  new  invention 
which  can  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  so*  wasted  by  actual 
destruction  and  by  the  absence  of  useful  productivity  during 
the  war.  If  everything  was  nationalised  to-morrow  this 
would  be  just  as  necessary.  What  the  docker  sees,  however, 
is  the  displacement  of  two  men  out  of  three,  and  he  probably 
argues  that  the  employer  is  going  to  pocket  the  difference 
between  the  66/-  paid  to  the  three  men  and  the  30/-  paid  to 
the  one.  He  does  not  know  the  capital  cost  of  the  machine 
or  the  daily  cost  of  the  electric  power,  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  set  ofi  the  labour  expended  on  these  against  the  labour  of 
the  hand  weighers,  and  there  is,  in  fact,  no  evidtence  offered 
him  on  this  point.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  em- 
ployer is  going  to  add  to  his  profits  unduly  or  whether  the 
consumer  is  going  to  get  the  benefit,  i.e.  whether  and  by  how 
much  the  docker's  loaf  is  going  to  be  cheapened. 

There  has,  of  course,  been  a  vast  nationalisation  of  in- 
dustry during  the  war.  The  existence  of  national  arsenals, 
dockyards  and  factories,  and  of  nationally  controlled  railways, 
has  lent  force  to  the  demand  for  permanent  nationalisation  of 
mines,  but  they  have  emphatically  not  helped  us  to-  solve 
the  question  of  unemployment.  Woolwich  has  dismissed  its 
thousands,  as  after  previous  wars,  and  the  attempt  to  retain 
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men  for  civilian  work  has  proved  impracticable.  Govern- 
ment management  has  not  up  to  now  done  anything  to  solve 
the  problem.  The  Post  Office  is  not  beloved  by  the  em- 
ployees, and  the  scandal  of  the  blind  alley  employment  of  the 
telegraph  boys  was  only  removed  after  some  years  of  per- 
sistent exposure  and  attack  from  outside.  Similarly,  the 
large  docks  which  are  under  the  control  of  public  boards, 
and  are  not  run  for  the  profit  of  the  employers,  are  still  the 
seat  of  much  casual  labour  and  consequently  of  unemploy- 
ment. Yet  for  the  well-being  of  the  community  the  problem 
must  be  studied  and  solutions  attempted.  Personally  I  am 
lot  anxious  to  see  this  country  follow  the  Russian  example, 
at  any  rate  until  the  experiment  has  shown  more  successful 
results  than  we  have  seen  at  present.  Can  we  make  any  sug- 
gestions of  a  less  drastic  nature? 

The  nation  must  no  longer  tolerate  the  old  chronic  un- 
employed class.  Employment  must  be  steadied  if  humanly 
possible,  and  unemployment  prevented  or  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

It  may  be  well  briefly  to  recall  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  grapple  with  the  question  of  unemployment. 
The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  on 
Unemployment  (Vol.  XIX)  was  the  result  of  enquiries  made 
in  1907.  The  investigators  had  to  make  a  rather  hurried 
enquiry  when  reliable  data  \vas  exceedingly  difficult  to  collect. 
A  great  mass  of  e^'idence  was,  however,  brought  together, 
but  it  was  not  well  digested.  There  had  been  unemployed 
difficulties  in  1885  and  1886,  culminating,  in  February,  1886, 
in  the  Trafalgar  Square  Riot  and  the  collection  of  a  Mansion 
House  Fund  of  ;^78,ooo.  The  Fund  was  doled  out  in  a  most 
demoralising  way,  and  was  an  admitted  failure,  and  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  issued  an  important 
circular  to  Local  Authorities  urging  them  to  afford  relief  by 
undertaking  new  public  work,  cK'(\  Employment  improved, 
however,  until  there  was  a  recurrence  of  difficulty  in  1893, 
when  unemployment  in  the  ranks  of  the  casual  labour  at  the 
docks  in  London  and  Liverpool  led  tO'  Parliamentary  enquiry, 
and  relief  by  way  of  employment.     After  the  Boer  War  there 
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was  depression  in  1903  and  1904.  In  the  former  year  a  Man- 
sion House  Committee  came  together,  and  reHef  works  were 
started  at  Osea  Island  and  Hadleigh.  In  1904  the  London 
Unemployed  Fund  was  inauguratedl  after  a  meeting  under 
Mr.  Walter  Long;  and  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  and 
the  Distress  Committees  were  set  up  in  1905-6  under  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905.  These  Committees 
organised  relief  wo'rks  and  established  a  central  Labour 
Exchange  in  1906.  In  the  large  towns  In  the  provinces 
Distress  Committees  were  established  who  carried  out  relief 
works  with  much  the  same  result  as  in  London. 

Investigators  found  that  the  existence  of  a  large  fringe 
of  casually  employed  labour  was  not  omly  the  resulty  but  one 
ol  causes  of  periods  of  depression.  It  was  used  to  rush  w'ork 
through  (a)  in  what  are  called  good  years,  when  trade  is  im- 
proving under  the  influence  of  increased  public  confidence',  and 
(h)  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  to  meet  special  demands  (e.g. 
of  fashion  or,  in  some  trades,  because  the  weather  makes  work 
easier  or  mo-re  necessary  at  one  time  than  another).  Other 
causes  suggested  were  shifting  of  trades  or  displacement  due 
to  alteration  of  methods,  the  introduction  of  new)  machinery, 
&c.  (e.g.  when  cement  and  steel  construction  replaced  brick 
and  wood,  or  machine-made  boots  replaced  the  handl-made). 
Wasteful  business  methods  were  also  mentioned.  The 
deterioration  of  character  of  the  lowest  class  of  labour  through 
casual  work  or  through  want  of  any  training  was  commented 
on.  The  competition  of  cheap  labour  of  women  or  children 
or  aliens,  the  decay  of  apprenticeship  and  the  want  of  training 
and  education  were  dwelt  on,  and  a  separate  report  on  Boy 
Labour  was  made  in  1909. 

The  Inspectors'  evidence  as  to  the  failure  of  relief  works 
was  very  strong.  They  were  found  to  check  the  reorganrsa- 
tion  of  industry,  to  perpetuate  casual  labonr,  and  toi  retain 
surplus  labour  instead  of  allowing  its  dispersal.  The  Muni- 
cipal Relief  Works  encouraged  by  the  Chamberlain  Circular 
(1886)  and  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  (1905)  were  con- 
demned. They  did  not  tide  over  the  period  of  distress  men 
unemployed  through  noi  fault  of  their  own  :    they  merely  gave 
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further  casual  work,  to  the  lowest  class  of  labour  and  under 
conditions  which  did  not  raise  them.  They  were  wasteful 
and  conducted  at  the  expense  of  the  thrifty  and  industrious 
workmen.  They  were  sham,  not  real  work.  Cases  were 
quoted  when  good,  regular  workmen  had  actually  been  dis- 
placed to  make  way  for  the  unemployed  class. 

The  investigators  urged  the  Government  and  Munici- 
palities to  set  an  example  of  careful  organisation  and  regular- 
isation,  always  considering  labour  and  making  their  own 
employees  their  care.  Strong  evidence  was  adduced  as  to 
the  demoralising  methods  of  the  War  Office  in  giving  con- 
tracts with  utter  disregard  to  regularity  of  employment. 
Various  Government  Committees  followed  as  a  result  of  the 
Commission's  Report,  e,g.  on  Post  Office  Telegraph  Boys  in 
191 1,  on  Van  Boys  in  1912,  and  on  the  Distribution  of  Public 
Work  in  191 3.  The  last-named  was  sitting  when  war  broke 
out  in  191 4. 

Since  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commiission  was  pub- 
lished, the  Government  has  taken  over  the  Labour  Exchanges, 
beginning  to  op>erate  them  in  1910,  after  leg^isJation  passed  in 
1909.  The  Insured  Tradtes  Acts  were  passed  in  191 1  and 
191 6,  and  this  session  sees  a  Bill  to  extend  insurance  to  all 
weekly  wage  earners  except  those  in  agriculture  and  domestic 
service. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  looked  as  if  the  lessons  of 
the  past  had  been  entirely  forgotten.  The  Government,  in  a 
panic,  asked  Local  Authorities  to  prepare  schemes  for  relief 
works,  issued  an  appeal  for  funds  over  the  signature  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  set  up  a  new  system,  of  relief  committees 
everywhere,  clashing  with  all  the  old  relief  authorities,  as  well 
as  with  the  many  societies  dealing  with  soldiers  and  their 
relatives.  All  the  mistakes  of  Mansion  House  Fund's,  of  un- 
economic relief  works  under  Distress  Committees,  and  of 
sentimental  dole-giving  were  apparently  to  recur  on  a  vastly 
increased  scale.  Fortunately  there  was  so  little  unemploy- 
ment that  the  most  devoted  squanderers  of  funds  were  unable 
to  find  enough  recipients,  and  the  Prince  of  Whales'  Fund  is 
still  largely  unspent  I 
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The  writer  of  this  paper  was  Chairman  of  an  Intelligence 
Committee  for  London  set  up  by  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  August  loth,  1914,  which  reported 
weekly  to  a  Cabinet  Committee.  Reports  were  obtained 
from  employers/  Trade  Unions,  Distress  Committees, 
C.O.S.  Committees,  Poor  Law  Authorities,  Clergy,  School 
Feeding  Committees,  Labour  Exchanges,  Rent  Collectors,  and 
any  other  sources  which  from  time  to  time  became  available. 
The  Committee  first  reported  for  the  week  ending  August 
15th,  and  a  considerable  dislocatiom  in  industry  was  apparent ; 
but  even  by  that  date  it  was  reported  that  while  in  the  first 
week  of  the  war,  clerks,  portersi  and  warehousemen,  and 
dockers  in  the  riverside  boroughs  had  been  seriously  affected, 
*  in  the  city  to  some  extent,  and  more  markedly  in  the  docks 
there  has  been  a  considerable  recovery. '  Financiers  recovered 
from  their  first  panic,  whilst  the  stoppage  of  continental 
and  coastwise  traffic,  which  had  closed  most  of  the  smaller 
wharves  in  the  first  week,  was  so  far  counterbalanced  in  the 
second  by  the  fitting  and  loading  of  troop-ships,  the  advent 
of  captured  merchantmen,  and  resumption  of  much  continen- 
tal trade,  that  the  number  of  men  employed  by  the  Port  of 
London  Authority  was  larger  on  August  15th,  1914,  than  on 
August  15th,  191 3.  In  the  third  week  the  number  employed 
in  docks  and  wharves  together  was  17,400,  against  19,000 
in  1913. 

There  was,  however,  co'nsiderable   dislocation    generally. 

Many  small  firms  closed  and  large  firms  went  on  short  time. 

The  firms  mainly  concerned  were  in  the  sugar-using  tradesiand 

luxury  trades  such  as  fancy  goods,  pianos,  &c. ,  and  women 

were   most   affected.      Railways,    of  course,    remained   busy, 

and  the  printing  and  clothing  trades  recovered  very  quickly. 

What  distress  there  was,   seemed  to  be  among  the  families 

of  reservists,  who  had  been  called  up,  but  did  not,  for  the 

first   w'^ek    or    two,    receive    the   allowances    due    to    them. 

By  September  5th  the  theatres  were  complaining  of  slackness, 

^  The  employers'  returns  became  so  complete  and  valuable  that  they  were 
taken  over  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  under  the  official  name  of  Z8  are  still 
issued  by  the  Labour  Ministry  and  have  been  utilised  for  many  purposes  in 
connection  with  transference  of  labour  and  for  the  regulation  of  enlistment 
and  demobilization. 
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for  the  nation  was  very  serious,  though  the  cheap  jewellery 
trade  was  soon  reviving,  a  brisk,  demand  for  signet  rings  in 
East  London  being  reportedi. 

During  September  and  October,  191 4,  the  relief  com- 
mittees were  at  work  and  the  grants  made  to  them  were  being 
regulated  by  careful  comparison  of  the  percentages  of  un- 
employment in  each  Borough,  full  use  being  made  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee's  weekly  reports.'  By  December  5th 
the  London  Committee  reported  that  pauperism  was  declining 
and  was  lower  than  in  191 2,  and  that  the  number  of  neces^ 
sitous  children  fed  (they  had  numbered  75,000  in  August)  had 
declined  to  55,000  and  was  going  douTi  by  1,000  a  week,  in- 
stead of  increasing  as  usuaJ  in  the  winter.  Work  at  the  docks, 
at  engineering,  shipbuilding  and  metal  was  better  than  at  the 
same  date  in  191 3.  Woodwork  and  furnishing  were  re- 
covering. The  register  of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body 
was  lower  than  in  19 13. 

Looking  at  individual  trades  it  is  extraordinary  how 
general  was  the  rapid  recovery  throughout  the  country.  The 
following  table  shows  the  percentag-e  of  the  une.mployment  in 
individual  trades  at  the  dates  shown  : — 


Trade. 

July, 

1914. 

Aug.,  1914. 

Nov.  1 914 

Iron  and  Steel 

5'5 

7-6 

1*9 

Engineering 

3'4 

71 

1-8 

Shipbuilding 

6-6 

6-3 

2-6 

Miscellaneous  Metal    ... 

1*4 

90 

I'S 

Textiles — Cotton 

3*9 

177 

6-3 

Woollen     ... 

4*3 

72 

5*1 

Other 

I '9 

61 

6-5 

Coal  Mining 

05 

I '3 

1-6 

Printing  and  Paper     ... 

2'5 

7*4 

4*7 

Furnishing  and  Woodworking 

23 

9-8 

4*5 

Clothing 

17 

5'3 

1*3 

Building 

3'2 

7*4 

1-8 

Leather 

5*2 

6-2 

21 

Glass                    

06 

I'l 

2-6 

Pottery                 

07 

27 

1*4 

Tobacco              

4'5 

14*0 

6*5 

For  the  provinces  Mr.  Rowntree  worked  out  some  similar  statistics 
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The  Report  of  the  London  Intelligence  Gommittee  dated 
December  12th,  1914,  begins  : — 

'  The  general  impression  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  employment  and  very  little  distress.  London  has 
always  some  distress,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if 
there  was  now  less  than  usual.  .  .  .  It  may  be  said  with- 
out exaggeration  that  there  is  now  very  little  unemploy- 
ment in  London.' 

By  July,  191 5,  the  percentage  of  unemployment  was  lower 
in  every  single  trade  than  in  July,   191 4. 

The  returns  of  Trade  Unions  paying  unemployed  benefit  now 
available  confirm  the  reports  of  the  Intelligence  Committee. 
The  percentage  of  unemployment  for  the  whole  country  was 
in  1914  2'8  in  July,  71  in  August,  25  in  December.  In  191 5 
1:  (irsc'ended  steadily  from  I'g  to  o'6,  in  1916  from  o'6  to  0''3  : 
it  was  not  until  19 17  that  the  cotton  depression  raised  the 
figure  to  1*3  in  September.^  In  1918  the  figure  rose  from 
I'D  in  January  to  12  in  March,  and  fell  to  o'5  in  August. 

So  entirely  were  predictions  of  distress  falsified  that  the 
most  pessimistic  had  to  admit  that  the  war  was  abofishing 
unemployment,  and  confined  themselves  to  gloomy  fore- 
bodings as  to  what  would  happen  at  the  outbreak  of  peace. 
These  fears  have  also  proved  unfounded.  The  Labour 
Ministry  may  certainly  take  credit  for  the  arrangements  made 
with  the  War  Office  to  deal  with  the  demobilisation  and  ab- 
sorption into  industry  of  our  army  of  several  millions. 

The  war  ended  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  and  the  immediate 
stoppage  of  munition-making  and  of  army  supplies  generally 
seemed  likely  to  make  a  huge  dislocation.  It  is  really  re- 
markable, therefore,  how  the  huge  numbers  demobilised  were 
re-absorbed  in  industry,  if  we  consider  the  financial  situation, 
the  fact  that  practically  all  the  industry  of  the  country  had 
been  diverted  to  war  work,  and  that  readjustment  of  plant  and 
machinery,  and  the  recovery  of  old  markets  and  trade 
channels  were  bound  to  be  difficult.      The  Government  dealt 

^  In  1 91 7,  the  cotton  figure  was  0.8  in  January,  2.1  in  June,  18.2  in 
September,  and  14.4  in  December. 


with  the  transition  period  by  the  Out-of-Work  Donation, 
which  was  apparently  very  little  abused. 

The  demobilisation  figxire  in  the  week  ending  February 
6th,  1 91 9,  was  249,423  out  of  a  total  to  that  date  of 
1,282,937.  The  numbers  demobilised  weekly  never  again 
reached  so  high  a  figure,  but  by  May  ist,  1919,  the  total 
demobilised  was  2,687,873,  artd  of  these  1,921,870  men  and 
4,009  women  were  reported  to  have  been  re-absorbed  in 
industry,  and  only  402,151  men  and  1,400  women  were 
drawing  unemployment  benefit.  By  January  21st,  1920,  out 
of  a  total  demobilised  of  4,027,510,  the  number  re-absorbed 
was  reported  to  be  3,426,863,  and  only  380,293  were  drawing 
donation.  On  January  30th,  1920,  there  were  still  377,116 
ex-service  men  and  women  claiming  donation.  In  the 
Labour  Gazette  of  February,  1920  (page  62)  the  number  of 
ex-service  men  claiming  donation  on  January  30th,  1920,  is 
stated  to  be  106,041  in  insured  industries,  and  266,132  in 
uninsured  industries,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  total 
figure,  372,173  is  92  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  men 
discharged  or  demobilised  since  the  armistice.  That  is  given 
as  4>o59,635- 

Possibly  this  percentage  is  too  high,  and  some  enquiry 
is  needed  into  the  individual  cases  to  find  out  the  reason  of 
their  continued  unemployment,  whether  ill  health,  want 
of  training,  or  failure  to  fit  the  labour  diemand.  The 
moulders'  dispute  has  thrown  a  number  of  men  in  the  en- 
gineering trades  out  of  work,  and  although  the  moulders 
were  to  resume  work  on  January  26th,  the  effect  on  the  rest 
of  the  engineering  trade  could  not  be  felt  at  once.  The  end 
of  January  is,  too,  always  a  time  of  slackness. 

The  out  of  work  donation  ceased  altogether  after  Novem- 
ber nth,  1919,  for  other  than  ex-service  men.  The  highest 
number  reached  was  on  May  2nd,  1919,  when  there  were 
nearly  1,100,000  men,  women  and  juveniles  receiving  dona- 
tion. On  July  4th,  191 9,  the  figure  was  579,025,  and  on 
November  21st,  491,546.  In  the  following  week,  when  only 
cx-scrvice  men  w^ere  left,  it  wns  ^.58,823.  The  women's 
figure  was  495,299  on  March  7th  (out  of  a  total  of  948,620), 
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but  on  July  4th  it  was  102,847,  and  on  November  21st  only 
31,984.  Juveniles  in  the  same  period  came  dov^n  from  59,393 
on  March  7th  to  10,287  on  November  21st. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  help  of  the  out-of-work 
donation  the  country  has  come  through  the  past  year  without 
any  special  distress  from  unemployment,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  donation  is  now  confined  to  ex-service  men  there 
is  much  less  evidence  of  distress  than  usual,  even  with  exist- 
ing high  prices.  To  quote  one  other  set  of  figures  which 
bear  upon  the  question,  the  return  of  children  fed  in  the 
London  schools  as  *  necessitous,  *  or  as  needing  meals  for 
which  they  can  pay,  is  remarkably  low.     Thus  : — 


Classification. 

No.  of  Children  receiving  School  Meals. 

Week  ending 
Jan.  30th,  1914 

Week  ending 
Jan.  30th,  1919. 

Week  ending 
Jan.  30th,  1920. 

Necessitous 
Non-necessitous  ... 

40,308 
.2,945 

9,598 
10,087 

11,489 
11,391 

Total     ... 

43.253 

19,685 

22,880 

Though  the  number  of  '  necessitous) '  children  was  about 
1,800  higher  than  last  year,  it  was  about  29,000  less  than 
before  the  war. 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  go  rather  fully  into  the  war 
and  post-war  figures  of  unemployment  because  the  actual 
dislocation  of  industry  has  been  quite  unprecedented  in 
amount,  and  because  unemployment  has  been  dealt  with  on 
an  unexampled  scale  by  public  assistance.  Has  the  war 
to  ugh  t  us  how  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  unemployment  in 
ordinary  times,  or  must  we  say  that  the  circumstances  were 
SO'  abnormal  that  nothing  can  be  learnt  from  them?  At  any 
rate,  it  has  tested  all  the  machinery  of  Labour  Exchanges 
and  Unemployment  Insurance,  and,  it  is  tO'  be  hoped,  has 
got  us  away  from  the  old  relief  v/orks  and  distress  committees 
and  relief  funds. 
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There  ought  to  be  no  further  talk  of  relief  works.  They 
upset  the  regularity  of  Government  and  Municipal  employ- 
ment, they  prevent  the  fluidity  of  labour,  and  they  keep  to- 
gether in  a  locality  a  special  class  of  low-grade  labour.  The 
navvy  work,  which  is  all  that  can  be  offered,  cannot  of 
course  be  useful  for  the  skilled  and  better  class  men  who 
may  happen  to  be  out  of  work.  It  is  too  hard  for  the  low- 
gradie  weakling  to  do  properly,  and  to  give  it  to  them  merely 
interferes  with  the  regular  navvies'  gangs  which  follow  the 
contractor. 

The  policies  lodged  for  unemployment  donation  throw 
some  light  on  the  proportion  of  skilled  to  unskilled  men  in- 
volved. On  March  7th,  191 9,  there  were  from  the  building 
tradfes  33,560  skilled  men  and  24,805  lalx)urers  lodging  poli- 
cies :  of  these,  58,365  men,  9,877  were  skilled  painters  and 
160,148  skilled  men  from  the  engineering  and  iron  foundry 
trades  and  58,906  labourers.  The  corresponding  figures  on 
January  3rd,  1920,  were  from  the  building  trades  10,777 
skilled  (including  6,756  painters)  and  8,731  labourers  (1,613 
painters)  and  55,258  skilled  engineers  and  14,813  labourers. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  practically  none  of  the  skilled;  would 
have  gone  to  relief  works. 

What  must  be  attempted  is  a  general  steadying  of  in- 
dustry. The  cotton  operatives  attempt  this  by  refusing  over- 
time so  as  to  prevent  excessive  production  alternating  with 
short  time  and  unemployment.  Some  trades  are  treated  as 
complementary,  e.g,  brick  makers  in  summer  are  often  em- 
ployed at  gas  works  in  winter.  Large  businesses  and  com- 
bines, too,  may  steady  employment  by  the.  dovetailing  of  one 
market  with  another. 

But,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  since  greater 
regularity  of  custom  calls  for  greater  regularity  of  supply, 
the  larger  the  number  of  steady  consumers  the  less  de- 
pression in  business.  (The  sales  of  co-operators  did  not  fall 
in  1886.)  Improvement  in  the  wages  and  spending  power  of 
the  masses  should  tend  to  increase  their  consumption,  and 
also  to  steady  demand,  while  at  the  same  time  improving 
their  productive  efficiency.      It  is  really  a  casual  fringe  that 
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suffers.  It  is  the  industrial  weakling  that  becomes  un- 
employed in  bad  times.  To  abolish  the  fringe,  to  strengfthen 
the  weakling  and  to  steady  employment  must  be  the  aim 
of  Social  Reformers.  For  a  smiall  number  in  any  trade  who 
may  be  unemployed  insurance  can  be  provided  by  the  trade. 

In  1 910  the  writer  of  this  paper  knew  a  good  deal  more 
about  the  subject  of  unemployment  than  he  does  now,  and 
be  published  a  little  book  calledi '  Unemployment  and  the  Trade 
Unions.'  It  was  condemned  because  in  a  chapter  dievoted 
to  the  better  education  of  the  workman  the  suggestion  was 
made  that;  the  most  difficult  transition  period  between  boy- 
hood and  manhood  from  18 — 20  could  be  bridged  over  by  a 
period  of  compulsory  service,  which  would  not  only  give  dis- 
cipline and  hard  physical  training,  but  might  be  used  for  a 
period  of  serious  education  which  would  develop  intelligence, 
initiative  and  character,  and  at  the  same  time  give  technical 
instruction  in  the  use  of  machinery  or  teach  commercial  and 
trade  knowledge.  Productivity  depends  not  on  mere  num- 
bers working,  or  on  the  number  of  hours  worked,  but  on  the 
quality  of  the  workers.  The  education  proposals  v*^ere 
summed  up  as  follows  : — 

'  A  better  education  would  greatly  increase  the  value 
of  the  workman,  and  to  achieve  this  object  three  lines 
of  advance  could  be  followed.  The  compulsory  full  time 
school  age  should  be  raised  to  15,  part  time  continuation 
classes,  whether  technical  for  the  skilled  trades  or  general 
for  the  larger  number  of  workers,  should  be  established 
from  15 — 18,  and  from  18 — 26  young  men  should  be 
given  a  term  'of  military  training  combined  with  further 
general  or  technical  education.* 

The  general  thesis  of  the  work  was  that  the  co-operation 
of  the  Trade  Unions  was  essential  for  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment, and  that  it  was  desirable  that  all  wage  earners  shoidd 
he  enrolled  in  Trade  Unions. 

'  The  decasualisation  of  labour  by  engagement  only 
through  some  definite  and  central  organisation  ;  the 
lessening   of   excessive   fluctuation    in    the    demand    for 


labour  by  the  extended  use  of  short  time ;  the  mitigation 
of  the  distress  due  to  unemployment  by  the  provision  of 
out-of-work  insuraiice  pay ;  the  better  education  of  the 
boys  who  are  entering  trades;  the  reduction  of  boys 
employed  in  blind  alley  occupations,  all  require  the 
assistance  of  the  Trade  Union  organisation  and  the  sup- 
port of  Trade  Union  opinion.' 

Since  1910  much  has  been  done,  (i)  The  Labour  Exchanges 
started  that  year  have  gradually  been  brought  into  closer 
touch  with  Trade  Unions.  In  skilled  trades  the  best 
exchange  is  the  Union.  Overtime  is  being  lessened,  and 
there  is  a  hope  that  the  trades  will  do  more  to  arrange  short 
time  in  depression  rather  than  allow  discharges.  Out-of- 
work  insurance  was  established  through  Unions  paying  un- 
employed benefit  in  a  number  of  trades  scheduled  under  the 
Act  of  191 1.  A  new  schedule  of  further  trades  was  added 
under  the  Act  of  191 6,  and  in  the  present  session  the  Govern- 
ment has  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  extension  of  insurance  to 
all  industries  except  agriculture  and  domestic  service. 

(2)  The  Education  Act  of  191 8  provides  for  compulsory 
part-time  instruction  in  continuation  schools  to  18,  and  has 
given  Local  Authorities  the  option  of  raising  the  full-time 
school  age  to  15.  The  competition  of  juveniles  will  in  time 
be  lessened,  but  that  of  women  has  become  more  keen,  as  they 
have  entered  industry  in  great  numbers .  during  the  war. 
Under  the  Trade  Board  Act  1909  a  beginning  was  made  to 
standardise  wages  and  to  ensure  a  minimum,  and  women  are 
now  joining  Trade  Unions  in  great  numbers. 

(3)  The  war  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  Trade  Unions. 
The  increase  in  their  membership  by  December,  1918,  over 
December,  1914,  was  1,670,000  males  (45  per  cent.)  and 
750,000  females  (160  per  cent.).  The  increase  was  greatest 
in  the  Unions  of  Agricultural  Labourers,  Builders'  Labourers, 
and  General  Labourers,  viz.  466,000  (or  56  per  cent.).  The 
Agricultural  Labourers  rose  from  56,000  to  129,000  and  the 
General   Labourers  from   732,000  to   1,102,000. 
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(4)  The  question  immediately  before  the  country  is  a  further 
extension  of  compulsory  insurance.  At  present  there  are 
about  1,423,000  persons  in  Trade  Unions  paying  unemploy- 
ment benefit  in  the  trades  covered  by  the  191 1  Act  and 
77,000  in  those  added  by  the  191 6  Act.  The  Labour 
Gazette  only  g-ives  figures  to  the  end  of  191 8,  when  (see 
issue  for  February,  1920)  the  total  membership  of  Trade 
Unions  was  6,624,000^  (5,400,000  men  and  1,224,000 
women)  out  of  an  employed  population  estimated  at 
16,000,000.  There  are  in  all  about  4,000,000  persons  covered 
by  the  Acts  of  191 1  and  1916,  of  whom,  as  mentioned  above, 
about  I J  millions  receive  benefit  through  their  Unions:  the 
corresponding-  figure  in  191 1  was  half  a  million.  It  is  clearly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  State  that  benefit  should  as.  far  as 
possible  be  paid  through  Unions  which  make  payments  out  of 
their  own  funds,  and  therefore  exercise  a  much  closer  super- 
vision over  their  memibers  than  the  State  can  do  through 
Labour  Exchanges.  It  is  also  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Unions  to  administer  the  State  benefit,  for  they  save  a  great 
deal  of  wastage  in  their  membership,  which  in  the  past  has 
shown  great  fluctuations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  under  the 
new  Act  many  more  Unions  will  undertake  to  pay  benefit. 

The  trend  towards  a  share  in  the  manag;ement  by  the 
operatives  through  Whitley  Councils,  &c.,  should  also  help 
to  a  much  more  general  consideration  of  labour  problems, 
including  the  diminution  of  unemployment.  If  operatives 
understand  the  position  of  trade,  and  employers  feel  that  they 
have  to  contribute  to  insurance,  there  is  a  chance  of  a  real 
attempt  to  grapple  with  the  question.  There  will  always  be 
workers  with  a  feeble  hold  on  the  market.  Whether  they  can 
be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  the  Labour  Exchanges  and 
insurance  remains  to  be  seen.  For  the  sm^ll  class  of  loafers 
and  the  work-shy  it  is  possible  that  penal  colonies  may  be 
wanted  as  outlined  in  the  Minority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  reduced 
to  very  tiny  proportions,  and  that  the  general  improvement 
in  the  conditions  of  the  masses  will  lead  to  their  practical 
elimination. 


At  the  present  time  there  is  no  foreign  competition,  and 
there  is  a  quite  abnormal  demand  for  labour.  Wages  have 
bounded  up  with  prices.  Unemployment  is  not  a  pressing 
question.  It  does  seem  that  the  war  experience  has  taught 
us  to  have  more  foresight,  and  that  in  future  the  Labour 
Exchanges  and  insurance  will  prevent  an  acute  unemployment 
crisis.  More  sympathetic  management  uith  the  help  of 
operatives,  combined  with  a  greatly  increased  number  of 
persons  with  wages  able  to  make  an  effective  demand,  should 
tend  to  check  the  so-called  'cyclical*  depressions:  and  if 
means  can  be  devised  for  permanently  dealing  with  those 
called  *  seasonal,*  there  is  hope  thuit  in  the  future  the  question 
of  unemployment,  as  we  have  known  it,  may  almost  disappear. 

To  sum  up  the  main  contentions  of  this  paper,  the  social 
reformer  must  hold  before  him  as  his  goal,  not  the  assistance 
of  the  unemployed,  but  the  steadying  of  employment.  The 
unemployed  as  a  class  were  fostered  by  relief  works  and 
distress  committees.  Relief  works  have  proved  no  remedy, 
but  have  accentuated  the  disease.  They  should  be  finally 
cast  aside.  The  only  method  of  dealing  with  what  is  the 
greatest  problem  of  the  wage-earners  is  to  attack  the  causes 
of  unemployment.  Careful  study  of  these  causes  is  still 
needed,  but  several  hopeful  lines  of  progress  have  been  in- 
dicated above,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Trade  Unions 
it  should  be  {wssible  to  reduce  trade  fluctuation.  For  dealing 
with  those  who  are  unemployed  through  temporary  disloca- 
tions of  trade  arising  from  the  adaptation  of  indlistry  to  new 
conditions,  from  inventions,  changes  of  fashion,  discoveries 
of  new  material,  &c.,  the  best  method  of  public  assistance 
is  by  way  of  insurance.  Further,  the  social  worker  must 
always  keep  before  him  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the 
workman  by  education,  by  training,  and  by  better  physical 
conditions,  and  in  the  realm  of  industry  his  aim  must  be  to 
encourage  larger  foresight,  which  would  take  into  account 
not  merely  the  old  feverish  production  under  stress  of  a 
sudden  demand,  but  the  full  and  constant  supply  which  is 
needed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  community. 
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DISCUSSION. 


In  opening  the  discussion  Major  Attlee  (Mayor  of  Step- 
ney) said  they  had  had  three  exceedingly  interesting  papers 
covering  a  very  wide  field,  but,  if  he  might  be  allotwed  a 
word  of  criticism,  they  were  slightly  pre-war  in  their  out- 
loo'k.  In  all  social  work  we  had  now  toi  look  at  things  in 
a  new  light  :  in  the  light  of  new  ideas  and  of  the  new'  attitude 
of  the  people.  Concerning  independence,  a  point  had  been 
made  which  met  with  the  general  approval  of  everybody 
present — the  point  that  the  family  should  be  independent. 
Excellent  !  But  too  often  in  this  country  we  had  admired, 
not  the  people  who  were  independent,  but  the  people  of 
independent  means.  We  had  tried  too-  long  to  have  one 
ideal  for  one  class  and  Oine  for  another,  but  we  were  seeing 
now  that  we  only  wanted  one  ideal  for  all.  Consideration 
of  the  policy  underlying  public  assistance  had  too  often  been 
based  on  a  fundamental  falacy,  and  it  was  this  :  the  assump- 
tion was  made  that  the  ordinary  man  was  able  to  keep  him- 
self and  his  wife  and  family  without  public  assistance.  If 
we  made  this  assumption  we  hiadi  tO'  see  that  the  man  was 
able  to  get  work,  and  sufficiently  well  paid  work,  so  that 
he  mlight  be  able  to  support  his  wife  and  family.  We  had 
never  had  any  satisfactory  criterion  by  which  we  could  judige 
that  a  man  had  tried  to  giet  work  and  failed.  The  question 
of  distress  due  to  unemployment  was  an  enormous  one,  and 
unless  some  provision  was  made  by  which  we  could  say  to 
all  men,  '  Here  is  a  chance  to  work  at  an  adequate  wage,' 
we  could  never  dteal  with  it  satisfactorily.  Unemployment 
was  a  pressing  question  at  the  moment,  and  must  be  dealt 
with.  It  was  said  that  there  was  only  one  per  cent,  of  un- 
employment in  the  country,  but  that  meant  3,000  persons 
in  his  borough.  We  must  have  a  new  outlook,  because  the 
outlook  of  the  worker  was  new.  He  was  interested  in  the 
Chairman's  suggestion  that  we  had  first  tO'  draw  the  line 
between  communal  and  other  forms  of  service.  Personally 
he  disliked  the  whole  present  conception  of  public  assistance, 
and  wanted  to-  see  a  new  system  set  up.     '  We  have  a  great 
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opportunity,'  he  addted,  '  but  whatever  form  public  assistance 
takes  in  the  future  it  will  be  a  success  only  as  it  is  part  of 
an  effort  made  by  the  community  as  *a  whole.' 

Miss  Beatkice  Caktwkight  (^Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Families'  Association,  Northamptonshire  branch),  speaking 
as  a  County  Councillor  and  a  Guardian  of  many  years  simd- 
ing,  argued  that  if  the  administration  of  all  public  assiblancc 
were  given  to  the  County  Council,  the  latter  could  not  devote 
to  this  work  the  same  detailed  attention  as  the  Guardlians 
have  done  in  the  past. 

Councillor  Mtrs.  Morris  (Camberwell)  spoke  of  the  danger 
of  over-lapping,  instancing  the  fact  that  her  Borough  Council 
had  now  power  to  grant  milk,  when  the  Guardians'  office 
was  only  across  the  road. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Irving  (National  League  of  Health,  Maternity 
and  Child  Welfare)  pointed  out  that  w^hat  was  wanted  was 
help  before  destitution  took  place,  and  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  Guardlians  to  give  this.  She  claimed  that  many  who 
at  present  were  forced  to  depend  on  the  Poor  Law  should 
be  given  State  pensions  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Rev.  VV.  Winston  Haynes  (Wood  Green  Education  Com- 
mittee), speaking  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  for  some  years, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  of  the  Children's 
Welfare  Committee,  and-  President  of  a  Play  Centre,  felt  that 
work  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Guardians,  if  thor- 
oughly and  sincerely  undertaken,  was  a  work  which  appealed 
to  the  finer  instincts  of  human  nature.  There  was  in  it  that 
which  differentiated  it  from  the  work  of  a  County  Council. 
He  feared  that  there  might  be  some  loss  of  the  personal, 
human  touch  if  all  public  assistance  were  administered  by  a 
County  Council  instead  of  by  direct  representatives  of  the 
people. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  thiit  all  the 
papers  had  been  extremely  provocative — speakers  had  trailed 
their  coat  tails  to  be  trodden  upon.  He  only  wished  to 
remark  on  one  or  two  points.      Alderman  Willink  talked  about 
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the  proposed  '  break  up  of  the  Poor  Law. '  He  (Mr.  Nor- 
man) would  point  out  that  when  the  proposals  of  the  Recon- 
struction Committee  were  formulated  the  Poor  Law  had 
already  been  broken  up;  the  position  in  November,  1918,  was 
totally  different  to  the  position  in  1905  ;  the  Poor  Law  in  1918 
had  been  broken  up,  and  the  questio'U  before  the  Recon- 
struction Committee  was  how  to  unite  the  broken  fragments 
of  Public  Relief  Work.  As  one  who'  had  experience  of 
administration  he  denied  altogether  that  the  Committees  of 
the  Town  Council  or  the  County  Council  were  separate 
authorities ;  if  the  statement  were  true  of  any  Council,  it 
only  meant  that  that  particular,  local,  mal-administratiotn  re- 
quired remedying.  Referring  tO'  Major  Attlee's  speech,  he 
pointed  out  that  they  were  only  considering  the  single  pro- 
blem of  public  assistance.  Some  people  took  the  view  that 
all  service  should  be  communal,  but  he  (Mr.  Norman)  held 
that  there  was  a  division  to  be  drawn  between  communal 
and  other  kinds  of  service.  Where  the  line  should  be  drawn 
he  did  not  yet  see  clearly ;  it  was  an  extremely  difficult  pro- 
blem, one  of  the  most  difficult  with  which  we  are  confronted 
at  the  present  time.  He  thought  that  the  medical  sphere 
would  be  the  ground  on  which  the  two  sides  would  meet 
within  the  next  few  months.  As  to  employment,  it  was  out 
duty  to  try  to  remedy  the  whole  state  of  employment  in  this 
country.  They  must  admit  that  the  whole  basis  of  the  con- 
tention that  responsibility  should  be  placed  on  the  head  of 
the  family,  rested  upon  the  assumption  that  the  man  could 
and  would  find  sufficient  work  at  an  adequate  wage.  If  this 
work  was  not  available  for  him,  then  the  assumption  that 
he  was  responsible  broke  down.  That  was  admitted  ;  then 
we  had  to  consider  how  that  work  might  be  rnade  available. 
Meanwhile  we  must  carry  on  with  the  means  of  adminis- 
tration tO'  hand  at  the  moment. 

Some  of  the  things  that  had  been  said  were  no'  less  true 
be«:ause  they  were  not  new.  Only  the  great  leadersi  of 
thought  could  say  things  which  were  at  the  same  time  new 
and  true.  Our  present  problem  was  to  apply  old  truths  in 
a  new  and  truer  manner. 
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WEDNESDAY,    APRIL   7th.     Evening  Meeting. 

(Held   in   the    SluldoiiKin    Theatre.) 

Subject :    The  Place  of  Voluntary  Effort  in  the 
Development  of  Public  Health  Work. 

Chairnuni  : — The  X'iSCOUNT  Astor  [}\irlu\\)icntnyy 
Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Health). 

THE  C  HAiKMAN,  in  opening;  the  meetiniJ^,  said  :  Having 
established  a  cent!-; 1 1  Mini^tix  ot  l!t;illh,  the  immediate 
tnsk  should  now  be  the  n  <  riL;;iiu.>;ilioii  amonL;  i<x'al  public 
bodies  at  tlu^  periphery,  in  a  sino^Ie  geograj)lM<  al  aica  there 
nia\-  be  the  tnllowinjL:  ixi'lics  dealing;  with  public  wrllai'C  :  — 
Separate  Sanitar\ ,  Education,  Insurance,  Pensions  and  Men- 
tal Deficiency  Committees,  a  port  Sanitary  Committee  and 
(iuardians.  There  may  also  be  a  lari^c  num))(  r  of  \oluntary 
ori^anisations,  some  (k'alini^  with  sp((  i;il  ol)jecls,  such  as  the 
blind,  venereal  d!^(.i^(  .md  tt(  hie  miudedness,  and  others 
with  wider  s<m)|M'.  I  here  nia\  ais(^  be  \»)lnntar\  b(v^|)itals. 
Hut,  altlioiii;li  theic  are  all  tlie^c  bodies  eai  b  dealiui;  with 
welfare,  there  is  no  unity  of  ( ominand  or  (brection  and  no 
way  of  preventing  overlappini^  and  duj^bK  atintf,  or  of  filllni^ 
up  the  i^aps.  Our  national  aim  should  be  to  sec  that  c\vr\ 
citi/en,  man,  woinaii  and  child  in  e\'er\-  are.i  sbould  ba\'e 
a\ailable,  whether  {nv  or  b\  jjaxinent,  adecpiate  diaL;nosis, 
nursini^,  treatment  or  i^ciu  ral  helj/,  inchidiniL;  lu'lp  durin;^'' 
maternity.  XOhmtary  funds  <  annot  properly  meet  all  the 
needs  in  the  future.  There  i^  an  increasini^  feelinq-  that 
those  in  need  of  help  should  be  able  to  get  it  throui^h  other 
than  <^haritable  sourfcs,  and  side  b\  side  with  this  f(!eling 
there  is  a  i^rowiui^  i'<'<-ooiiiti(jn  of  publie  obi  ligation.  Manv 
like  to  serve  on  xoluntary  bodies  w  lio  aic  not  j^jiepaied  for 
the  difficult  and  strenuous  task  of  ser\  ini;  on  public  bo<lies. 
Democracy,    to  get   the   best   service,    must   treat   its   public 
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servants  generously  and  gratefully.  Some  people  are  too  apt 
to  look  on  voluntary  workers  as  heroes,  but  upon  Town 
Councillors  and  Members  of  Parliament  as  mere  self-seekers. 
Too  often  the  secretary  of  a  voluntary  society  is  looked  on 
as  a  perfect  Kitchener  of  organisation,  while  the  civil  ser- 
vant is  considered  a  mere  hidebound  muddler.  Luckily  those 
who  take  a  real  interest  in  public  matters  realise  that  this  is 
not  so;  unfortunately  the  stay-at-home  critics,  who  do  noth- 
ing themselves,  play  a  large  part  in  shaping  public  judgment. 

Parliament  is,  to  an  increasing  extent,  putting  greater 
responsibilities  on  Local  Authorities,  e.g.  housing  and  land 
settlement.  But  Parliament  also,  without  having  clearly 
though  it  out,  has  an  instinct  that  our  existing  methods  of 
finding  public  servants  in  localities  is  unsatisfactory.  This 
is  shown  by  the  extended  use  of  co-option  and,  more  recently, 
by  the  proposals  to  graft  the  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation on  to  the  electoral  machinery  fo^r  Local  Authorities. 
All  these  are  attempts  to  bring  the  best  men  and  women  into 
municipal  service. 

No  one  can  wish  to  kill  private  effort,  but  men  and  women 
who  desire  to  serve  the  community  must  appreciate  the  grow- 
ing need  for  having  the  best  and  most  disinterested  service 
on  statutory  bodies.  There  should  be  a  growing  local 
patriotism,  which  should  show  itself  on  Local  Authorities. 
They  have  need  for  vision,  enthusiasm  and  knowledge.  Too 
often,  now,  individual  councillors  lack  these  qualities.  At 
the  Ministry  of  Health  we  are  in  touch  with  about  i,8oo 
Local  Authorities,  and  I  have  actually  seen,  for  instance, 
new-elected  Labour  councillors,  full  of  good  intention,  but 
without  knowledge  or  experience,  allowing  themselves  to  be 
used  by  reactiomary  forces  to  hiinder  progress  in  housing. 

However,  though  one  may  chafe  occasionally  at  apathy, 
irnorance,  vested  interests  or  individual  slowness,  it  is  better 
to  have  a  gradual,  perhaps  even  slow,  development  of  Demo- 
cracy, rather  than  that  we  should  be  tempted  to  get  quicker 
efficiency  by  Prussianising  public  life.  There  are  some  who 
have  seen  the  wonderful  work  done  in  the  army  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  forces,  who  desire  to  extend  the  same  sort 
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or  organisation  to  our  civil  life.  This  would  be  contrary  to 
our  traditions  and  to  the  British  character.  It  can  only  be 
by  stimulating  the  individual  sense  of  responsibility  towards, 
and  the  desire  to  serve,  the  community  that  we  shall  get  that 
fullest  development  of  public  welfare  which  all  social  re- 
formers are  driving  at. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Stanley  then  submitted  the  follow- 
ing statement : — 


The  Voluntary   Hospital  System. 

By  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  G.B.E.,  C.B.,  M.V.O. 

(Cliairfnan,  Joint  Committee,  British  Red  Cross  Society,  and 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England). 

THE  recruiting  statistics  during  the  last  six  years  have 
shown  us  very  clearly  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  health 
of  the  men  of  the  country,  and  the  necessity  for  a  new  spirit 
in  matters  of  public  health.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  Ministry 
of  Health  has  just  been  formed,  for  it  has  come  at  the  right 
moment  for  itself  and  the  country,  and  I  am  confident  that 
there  is  a  great  and  beneficent  future  before  this  new  depart- 
ment of  His  Majesty's  Government.  Many  of  the  depart- 
ments are  trammeled  by  traditions  and  red  tape,  but  the 
Ministry  of  Health  starts  in  happier  circumstances,  with  its 
hands  unfettered  and  with  no  traditions  to  hamper  or  impede 
its  course. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  the  voluntary 
hospitals  of  the  country  at  the  present  moment  are  going 
through  something  in  the  nature  of  a  financial  crisis.  For 
the  past  six  years  they  have,  of  course,  been  able  to  carry 
out  very  little  in  the  way  of  ordinary  renewals  or  repairs, 
and  the  whole  accumulation  of  these  has  now  to  be  met. 
Moreover,  prices  have  arisen  to  an  abnormal  height,  and  sub- 
scribers who  have  so  generously  given  of  their  means  in  the 
past  years  to  the  hospitals  now  find  themselves  hampered 
both  by  these  high  prices  and  also  by  taxation. 
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To  meet  these  financial  difficulties  three  courses  are 
open  : — 

(i)  That  the  voluntary  hospitals  should  be  taken  over 
and  maintained  by  the  State. 

(2)  That    the   cost    of    voluntary    hoiSpitalsi   should    be 

borne  upon  the  rates. 

(3)  That  a  great  effort  should  be  made  tO'  org-anise  the 

collection  of  small  sums  to  meet  the  deficit  on  the 
budgets  of  the  voluntary  hospitals. 

I  am  here  to-day  to  advocate  the  adoptiotn  of  the  last  of 
these  plans.  I  am  a  sincere  believer  in  the  voluntary  system 
which  has  worked  so  well  and  has  made  the  voluntary  hos- 
pitals of  this  country  a  model  for  all  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  w  ith  any  degree  of  exactitude  how 
many  people  now  subscribe  to  the  voluntary  hospitals,  but  it 
has  been  estimated  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject 
that  at  the  outside  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  these  institutions.  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  an  appeal  were  made  to  the  other  90  per  cent, 
of  the  population  we  should,  at  all  events,  get  lO'  or  20  per 
cent,  who  would  interest  themselves  in  these  matters;  and 
if  that  could  be  achieved  we  should  have  gone  a  long  way 
towards  solving  the  fianancial  difficulties  of  the  present 
moment.  It  must  be  remembered  that  hospitals  themselves 
have  changed  considerably  during  the  last  few  years.  For- 
merly it  was  the  general  idea  that  a  hospital  was  a  place  to 
which  one  did  not  go  except  '  in  forma  pauperis.'  No  one 
who  had  means  would  have  thought  of  going  to  such  a  place. 
Moreover,  there  was  always  the  idea  at  the  back  of  the  minds 
of  the  poor  people  who  were  obliged  to  go  to  hospitals,  thi^t 
they  were  there  largely  to-  be  experimented  upom  by  the 
students.  Now,  however,  a  cotmplete  change  has  come  or  is 
coming  over  the  scene.  It  is  recognised  that  hoispitals  are 
the  places  of  all  others  where  the  patients  can  obtain  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  best  surgical  or  m.edical  treatment  and 
the  most  devoted!  nursing  and  attention.  A'  movement  is  on* 
foot  among   some   of  the   hospitals   to  open   their  wards  for 
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paying  patients,  and  it  may  well  be  that  a  partial  solution  of 
the  present  financial  problem  may  be  found  m  this  manner. 
Most  of  ll>e  big  hospitals  have  almoners'  departments,  whose 
duty  It  is  to  secure  from  any  patients  attending  the  hospital 
such  measuir  ol  lin.mciaJ  aid  as  he  or  she  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  give  to  the  hospital.  That,  as  a  system,  is 
still  capable  oi  extension  and,  personally,  I  would  prefer  to 
rely  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  patient  rather  than  establish 
a  fixed  charge  for  his  treatment. 

There  is,  however,  one  way  in  which  State  aid  can  be 
given  to  the  hospitals  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
their  voluiitary  character.  The  State  has,  quite  rightly,  en- 
tered upon  a  campaign  against  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
disease.  If  these  diseases  are  to  be  fought  by  the  State  it 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be  hospital  accommodation  for 
the  patients.  If  this  accommodation  could  not  be  provided 
by  the  existing  voluntary  hospitals,  then  the  State  itself  would 
have  to  build  new  hospitals  and  equip  them.  It  is  only  fair, 
therefore,  that  where  the  voluntary  hospitals  are  doing  this 
work  for  the  State  they  should  receive  payment  out  of  public 
funds,  and  this  payment  should  be  on  a  s^^ale  sufficient  to 
meet  full  expenses  and  maintenance.  11  this  course  were 
pursued,  the  assistance  given  to  the  hospitals  would  be  analo- 
gous to  that  which  was  given  during  the  war  by  the  capita- 
tion grant  paid  by  the  War  Office  for  the  treatment  of  mili- 
tary patients. 

During  the  next  year  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and 
the  Order  of  St.  John  hope  to  bring  personally  to  the  notice 
of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  kingdom  the  need  for  sup- 
porting the  hospitals.  This  will  be  done,  of  course,  without 
in  any  way  interfering  with  the  excellent  w^ork  already  car- 
ried on  by  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund,  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund,  and  the  League  of  Mercy.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  when  all  these  organisations  get  to  work  the  money 
necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  the  hospitals  will  be  obtained  and 
the  voluntary  s\si(m  s  hi(h  '  is  twice  blest:  it  blesseth  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes,'  will  be  safe  from  the  extinc- 
tion which  now  threatens  it? 
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Lieut.-Col.  F.  E.  Fremantle,  M.P.,  then  submitted  the 
following  paper  : — 

The  Place  of  the  Volunteer  in  Health-Work. 

By  F.  E.  Fremantle,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Ch.,  F.R.C.P., 

F.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.,  Lieut.-Col.  R.A.M.C.  (T.F.). 

(Consulting    County   M.O.H.   for   Herts). 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Colleagues,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I  rise  to  address  you  as  a  representative,  Hke  your- 
selves, of  that  growing  army  of  citizens,  male  and 
female,  paid  and  unpaid,  who  are  devoting  all  their  efforts 
to  the  improvement  of  the  physical  conditions  of  life,  and 
are  thereby  laying  the  physical  foundations  which  are 
essential  to  all  the  higher  educational,  commercial,  moral, 
aesthetic  and  religious  activities. 

The  Recent  Extension  of  Public  Health  Work. 

The  particular  branch  of  sociological  work  to  be  con- 
sidered this  evening  is  commonly  known  under  the  name 
of  Public  Health,  and  imtil  recently  this  term  was  generally 
understood  to  denote  attention  to  the  environment  of  the 
individuals  as  it  affects  their  physical  health.  It  dealt,  and 
must  always  deal,  primarily  with  the  poorer  classes  form- 
ing the  mass  of  the  nation.  It  dealt  with  their  houses 
and  the  housing  conditions  of  their  work  in  factories  and 
workshops;  it  dealt  with  their  food  and  water  and  milk 
supply;  with  their  alcoholic  refreshments  and  with  drugs. 
It  dealt  with  the  disposal  of  their  vSewage,  house  refuse 
and  stable  refuse;  it  aimed  at  giving  them  pure  air  to 
breathe,  and  at  keeping  from  them,  in  short,  all  forms 
of  infection  or  deleterious  agents  with  which,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  we  have  associated  the  science  of 
bacteriology. 

But  during  the  past  twenty  years  we  have  learnt  that 
the  specific  bacteria  even  of  the  most  deadly  disease  may 
live  in  the  body  of  the  healthiest  persons  without  causing 
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any  ill-health.  We  realise  that,  in  order  to  produce 
disease,  both  the  seed  and  suitable  soil,  both  the  germs 
and  a  susceptible  constituftion,  are  essential.  We  may 
therefore  prevent  disease  either  by  attacking — if  possible, 
exterminating — the  enemy,  the  germs  and  poisons;  or  by 
separating  the  combatants,  the  germs  and  their  source 
from  the  healthy  individual;  or  by  strengthening  the 
defences  and  the  individual's  power  of  resistance.  Our 
methods,  then,  are  in  three  categories — environmental  or 
sanitary  (as  commonly  understood),  sociological  and 
personal. 

Moreover,  we  find  that  bacteria  play  a  far  more  general 
and  essential  part  in  the  world's  life  than  we  had  supposed ; 
that  many  are  harmless,  if  not  actually  necessary  to  vital 
processes;  that  many  harmless  bacteria  may  become 
harmful;  that  in  any  particular  disease  they  may  defy 
extermination  and  we  may  only  hope  for  their  numerical 
reduction  and,  above  all,  for  a  limit  to  their  rate  of 
propagation. 

To  this  end,  therefore,  we  have  latterly  turned  our 
attention  to  the  strengthening  of  the  body  so  as  to  resist 
disease.  We  breed  the  bacteria  outside  the  body,  separate 
the  poisons,  inject  these  poisons  in  gradually  increasing 
doses  into  the  human  being,  and  so  vaccinate  and  immunise 
him  against  the  disease.  Nature  uses  the  same  tactics. 
Take,  for  instance,  tuberculosis,  and  we  find  post  mortem 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  have,  at 
one  time  or  other  during  their  lives,  suffered  from  tubercle 
and  have  recovered  from  it.  Why?  Because  their  con- 
stitution has  been  gradually  strengthened  by  the  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  tubercle  bacilli  until  it  has  exter- 
minated them. 

But  the  individual  is  no  test-tube  of  glass,  standardised 
to  one  pattern  and  measure.  It  is  a  living  entity,  varying 
vastly  in  the  several  periods  of  its  life  or  under  different 
conditions,  as  one  individual  differs  from  every  other,  in 
its  power  of  resistance  to  each  form  of  disease. 

So   any  action   that  may   be   taken   to   strengthen   the 
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individual  to  resist  disease  must  be  multiform,  compre- 
hensive, subtle;  able  to  meet  all  the  combinations 
and  permutations  of  adversity  which  it  may  encounter, 
tc  ferret  out  all  the  hidden  corners  and  flav^s,  to  seal  up 
the  leaks,  to  close  or  guard  the  gaps  in  the  defence.  Our 
action,  our  agency,  must  be  essentially  human  and  per- 
sonal, as  well  as  material,  corporate  and  co-ordinate. 
Here  is  the  need  for  voluntary  as  well  as  for  offici.d 
action. 

And  lastly,  in  our  terms  of  reference,  we  must  include 
not  merely  the  forces  of  the  enemy  and  the  individual 
strength  and  circumstances  of  the  defence;  but  not  least 
must  we  consider  the  problem  of  recruitment.  An  army 
may  of  course  outrun  its  supplies;,  it  may  increase  in 
numbers  at  the  strength  of  its  quality,  training  and  leader- 
ship. But  there  is  no  question  that  a  proper  system  of 
distribution  and  direction  will  generally  enable  full  use  to 
be  made  of  every  sound  recruit  available;  that  the  larger 
the  field  of  selection,  the  higher  will  be  the  attainments 
of  those  selected;  in  short,  that  the  problem  of  a  declining 
birth-rate,  unequally  declining  in  different  nations,  different 
com.munities,  different  races,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of 
those  underlying  the  physical  foundations  of  civilisation. 


The  Business  of  the  State. 

These,  then,  are  the  problems  we  have  to  face;  and, 
as  T.  H.  Green  has  said,^  '  It  is  the  business  of  the  State 
to  maintain  the  conditions,  without  which  a  free  exercise 
of  the  human  faculties  is  impossible.'  How  much  more  is 
this  necessary  after  five  appalling  years  of  war,  in  which 
our  Empire  alone  has  lost  862,284  naval  and  military  lives 
from  action,  raids,  wounds,  accidents  and  disease;  and 
presents  a  sadly  long  tale  of  disability,  temporary  and 
permanent,  with  five  years  of  greatly-reduced  birth-rate 
and  habits  to  counteract  that  make  against  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  race ! 

■*  "Liberal  legislation  and  Freedon  of  Contracts,"  1881. 
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'It  is  the  business  of  the  State/  said  T.  H.  Green; 
but  we  in  this  Conference  have  to  emphasise  that  State- 
action,  necessary  as  it  is,  is  of  Httle  use  without  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  individual  subject  and  of  individual, 
private,   unofficial  enterprise  and  assistance. 

The  State,  which  in  a  leisurely  and  haphazard  way, 
from  the  rebuilding  of  London  after  the  great  fire  in  1666, 
and  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  1834,  had  from  1874 
to  1906,  mainly  under  Conservative  and  Unionist  adminis- 
trations, steadily  been  passing  Acts — the  great  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875,  the  Water  Acts,  the  Factory  Acts, 
the  Infectious  Diseases  Acts,  the  Midwives  Act — to  im- 
prove sanitation  and  limit  the  spread  of  epidemic  disease, 
from  1906  under  a  Liberal  regime  reflected  the  growing 
desire  for  the  improvement  of  the  individual  physique  and 
its  environment  in  the  Children  Act,  the  medical  inspec- 
tion of  school  children,  the  Housing  and  Town-Plannin.i^ 
Act.  From  1899  to  1902  in  South  Africa  and  now  far  more 
since  1914  its  success  has  been  put  to  the  acid  test  of  war. 

The  Lessons  of  the  Military  System. 

In  war  we  have  all  seen,  those  of  us  who  have  served 
in  administrative  posts  have  seen  most  vividly,  how  far 
a  State  machinery  can  carry  us  in  the  direction  of  health. 
It  has  indeed  opened  ourt  eyes  to  possibilities  even  in  civil 
Hfe.  In  the  Field  it  was  sufficient  for  evidence  to  be  given 
on  reasonably  sure  grounds  as  to  insanitary  conditions 
or  regulations  or  habits,  in  any  way  tending  to  reduce 
physical  efficiency,  for  the  one  responsible  authority,  the 
General  Officer  in  Command,  to  require  it  to  be  set  right. 
In  Mesopotamia,  for  instance,  where  the  Army  was  faced 
with  the  extreme  conditions  of  physical  trial,  with  the  most 
varied  assortment  of  virulent  diseases,  medical  informa- 
tion, research,  prevention  and  treatment  were  co-ordinated 
under  a  single  medical  authority,  who  had  only  to  state 
his  case  to  heads  of  other  departments  in  the  same  area 
or  if  necessary  to  Commandant  or  G.O.C.,  to  get  what- 
ever supplies  or  services  or  regulations  he  required,  in  so 
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far  as  they  were  available  and  compatible  with  the  general 
interest.  In  this  direction  the  British  Regular  Army  had 
in  1914  already  learned  fairly  well  the  lessons  of  the  South 
African  War;  the  temporary  Army  learned  much  from 
them  and  from  bitter  experience.  Committees,  ex- 
cept for  special  purposes,  were  not  of  much  use;  con- 
sultants in  sanitary  work  were  little  required;  for  the 
Army  system  is  complete;  and  where,  as  in  Mesopotamia, 
a  free  hand  was  given  to  sanitary  officers,  and  all  were 
imbued  with  the  strenuous  need  and  great  possibilities  of 
their  activities,  the  whole  properly  co-ordinated  under 
General  Headquarters  and  checked  by  a  proper  system  of 
statistics,  reports,  instructions  and  sympathetic  advice, 
the  results  were. on  a  vast  scale,  general  and  obvious. 
Seldom  were  means  better  adapted  to  ends.  Perfection 
seemed  in  sight,  had  not  this  unique  experience  of  War 
been  rudely  interrupted  by  Peace. 

In  this  mihtary  system  there  was  small  place  for  the 
voluntary  worker,  for  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  co-operate 
in  every  way  to  the  end  in  view.  Certain  voluntary 
organisations,  no  doubt,  contributed  not  a  little,  mostly 
indirectly,  to  the  health  of  the  Force — the  Red  Cross,  the 
unofficial  Canteens,  the  Y.M.C.A.;  and  after  all  it  was 
mainly  an  army  of  volunteers  whose  main  object  was  to 
win  the  war  and  get  back  safe  and  sound  to  civil  life — 
who  by  intelligent  and,  for  the  most  part,  willing  co- 
operation made  possible  the  results,  which  without  such 
co-operation  can  never  be  ensured  under  even  the  most 
complete  system  of  administration. 

What,  then,  are  the  lessons  of  this  experience  for 
practical  use  in  civil  life?  Despite  the  great  differences 
that  distinguish  civil  from  military  life,  it  is  of  practical 
value  to  recognise  the  importance  of  research,  directed  to 
the  lines  of  greatest  use;  of  the  systematic  collection  of 
evidence  from  all  quarters,  properly  collated  at  head- 
quarters, and  of  the  results  and  consequent  action  being 
communicated  to  all  concerned  for  unwavering  com- 
pliance.    The  importance  is  shown  of  pitiless  examination 
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without  delay  of  all  accepted  facts,  habits  and  rules;  of 
a  single  authority  for  the  preventive,  curative  and  research 
branches  of  medical  work;  of  medical  and  sanitary  staffs 
equal  in  status  and  authority  to  those  of  other  depart- 
ments, receiving  on  a  single,  clear  scale  their  due  share — 
although  this  was  not  always  the  case — of  pay,  promotion 
by  merit  and  rewards.  It  was  evident,  often  by  bitter 
experience  and  under  pressure  of  public  opinion,  that  the 
preservation  of  health  was  a  vital  necessity,  to  which, 
except  in  emergencies,  all  must  give  way.  These  lessons 
still  require  to  be  learnt  in  civil  life.  They  are  practical 
lessons  of  immense  value. 

But  the  differences  between  civil  and  military  condi- 
tions are  great.  The  civilian  is  not  a  pawn,  a  common 
soldier,  who  can  be  ordered  about  in  his  own  home.  His 
home  is  his  castle,  which  he  will  defend,  if  needs  be,  against 
every  Inspector  and  most  devices  of  Government.  He 
pays  for  democracy,  perhaps  with  his  life  or  the  life  of  his 
children,  but  democracy  he  will  have.  He  claims  the  right 
to  do  with  his  own  as  he  thinks  best;  he  often  thinks 
wrong;  more  often  he  does  not  think  at  all;  but  he  resents 
the  intrusion  of  other  people's  thoughts;  he  will  carry  on 
as  his  parents  did  before  him,  or  as  God  intended  him  to 
do,  or,  in  whatever  way  he  may  put  it,  as  he  finds  most 
suitable. 

The  Claim  of  Individuality  in  Civil  Health. 

Here,  then,  is  the  primary  effort  of  volunteer  effort 
in  health-work.  Our  citizen  demobilised  has  no  company 
officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  over  him.  He  has  to 
be  persuaded;  better  still,  his  wife  has  to  be  persuaded; 
best  of  all  his  children  have  to  be  persuaded  and  trained 
to  healthy  habits,  for  they  are  the  citizens  of  the  future. 
Even  in  this  work,  the  State  machinery  which  does  much 
should  do  more.  Since  1906  the  educational  system  has 
been  gently  but  surely  turned  in  this  direction;  and  long 
before  1906  the  individuality  of  school  teachers  had  often 
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expressed  itself  in  excellent  influence  for  all  things  healthy 
and  good.  *Then  again,  since  1902  the  profession  of  mid- 
wife has  been  used  for  the  same  end;  and  with  that  be- 
ginning, the  legislation  for  control  of  tuberculosis,  mater- 
nity and  infant  welfare  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  State 
nursing,  which  the  far-sighted  leaders  and  officers  con- 
cerned have  firmly  directed  to  the  inculcation  of  health  in 
the  home.  The  women's  movement,  too — the  movement, ^ 
that  is,  for  general  indepence  of  women  and  their  employ- 
ment in  wage-earning  capacities — has  led  several  to  become 
sanitary  inspectors  and  so  add  to  the  already  very  useful 
work  done  by  local  authorities  in  the  home  since  1875. 

But  the  individuality  of  the  individual  in  civil  life  makes 
it  necessary  to  employ  every  volunteer  that  is  possible  in 
filling  up  the/  gaps.  For  a  machine,  however  good,  must 
necessarily  work  on  certain  definite  lines,  and  cannot  adapt 
itself  to  every  personal  variation  of  hfe  and  circumstance. 
And  so  in  the  field'  of  home  nursing  we  have  much  excel- 
lent work  done  by  the  well-to-do  for  their  poorer  neigh- 
hours,  by  the  squire,  the  parson,  the  doctor,  the  employer, 
the  private  resident,  and  their  wives;  first  informally  out 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  then  more  systemati- 
cally through  private  associations.  One  of  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale's  last  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  the  poorer 
classes  was  for  the  training  of  young  ladies  as  rural  health 
visitors  in  the  county  of  Buckingham.  And,  recognising 
this  need,  the  State  machinery  makes  use  of  volunteer 
assistance  in  school  management  and  child  welfare,  in 
educational  schemes  and  in  countless  other  ways.  The 
private  work  of  the  lady  rent-collectors,  initiated  by  the 
late  Miss  Octavia  Hill  in  Marylebone,  was  a  most  astute 
means  of  exploring  and  improving  the  home  conditions  in 
many  poor  districts.  Indeed,  wherever  any  person  of 
heart  and  intelligence  has  the  opportunity  of  contact  with 
those  of  less  intelligence,  of  whatever  station  in  life,  but 
especially  amongst  those  who  are  in  need,  there  is  a  chance, 
often  used  but  all  too  often  neglected,  of  influencing  their 
health  conditions,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  good. 
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The  Claim  of  Democracy  in  Civil  Health. 

But  there  is  another  vital  difference  between  niihtary 
and  civil  life.  In  the  Army  there  is  a  single,  clear,  ponti- 
fical chain  of  authority;  and  each  link  in  the  chain  is  a 
single  person,  whose  duty  it  is  to  interpret  the  orders 
received  or  regulations  laid  down  and  give  clear,  definite 
orders  to  the  further  links  in  the  chain,  until  the  tendency 
is  for  the  lower  links  to  feel  that  they  are  mere  links  with- 
out right  to  use  any  human  spirit  or  intelligence  that  may 
be  left  to  them.  How  often  have  gallant  gentlemen  in 
the  ranks  felt  this  galling  position !  How  often  have  those 
above  them,  when  under  good  leadership  in  face  of  diffi- 
culties, revelled  in  the  clarity  and  force  of  that  leadership 
and  longed  for  it  in  civil  life!  But  that  difference  was 
deliberately  chosen  by  our  nation  in  the  civil  wars  nearly 
three  centuries  ago.  We  chose  democracy  rather  than 
autocracy;  and  by  democracy  we  stand  or  fall.  No 
despotism,  no  oligarchy  or  bureaucracy  can  be  allowed  in 
this  country,  least  of  all  after  the  Reform  Act  of  1918.  It 
is  the  whole  community  that  rules  through  its  representa- 
tives, whether  in  imperial,  national  or  local  affairs.  There- 
fore authority  in  civil  life  is  fluctuating,  elastic,  changing — 
from  place  to  place,  council  to  council,  from  one  generation 
to  another.  Therefore,  also,  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity reserves  to  himself  some  power  of  conscience,  as 
he  may  call  it,  to  interpret  the  action  and  rules  of  authority 
as  he  thinks  fit.  In  the  interests  of  the  community  and 
of  the  helpless,  certain  laws  and  rules  are  laid  down;  but 
precision  is  impossible ;  and  democracy  can  only  succeed 
v/hen  the  communities  and  individuals  are  allowed  to  suffer, 
in  the  last  resort,  from  their  own  action.  Here,  then,  is  a 
vast  field  of  work  for  voluntary  action.  We  have  seen 
what  it  can  do  in  educating  and  helping  the  individual  to 
attain  and  to  maintain  his  own  health  and  that  of  his  home. 
But  in  the  shaping  of  public  policy,  in  the  adaptation  and 
carrying  out  of  health  measures,  private  initiative,  resource 
and  opportunity  are  of  vital  importance. 
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The  Record  of  Voluntary  Work. 

Indeed  the  whole  history  of  Public  Health  is  full  of  in- 
stances to  show  the  essential  part  played  by  voluntary 
effort.  Public  care  of  the  sick  started  with  the  privately- 
owned  hospitals  and  monasteries.  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick, 
by  his  private  writings  and  efforts,  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  Reform  of  the  Poor  Law  in  1834;  his  Parliamien- 
tary  Committee  on  the  Condition  of  the  London  Church- 
yards reported  in  1843  ^^^  ^^^  ^o  the  Burial  Act  of  1855. 
The  *  Labourers'  Friend  Society/  later  the  Society  for  Im^- 
proving  the  Conditions  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  with  the 
Prince  Consort  as  its  first  President,  was  one  of  the  first 
'voluntary  societies  which  led  to  reforms  of  the  Public 
Health;  and  Lord  Shaftesbury's  *  National  Association  for 
Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrial  Classes  '  in  1841 
lead  to  the  earlier  Housing  Acts,  as  in  our  day  the  '  Garden 
Cities  and  Town-Planning  Association  '  and  the  '  National 
Town-Planning  Council '  undoubtedly  led  to  Mr.  John 
Bums'  *  Housing,  Town-Planning,  &c.,  Act '  of  1909. 
Many  Public  Health  Acts  have  owed  much  of  their  origin  to 
business  requirements,  such  for  instance  as  those  for  the 
provision  of  water-supplies  and  for  purification  of  sewage. 
How  much  do  we  not  owe  to  the  science  of  bacteriology, 
based  on  Pasteur's  experiments  for  a  brewery  ?  Indeed 
initiative  is  almost  always  private  and  voluntary;  research 
has  gained  almost  as  much  as  it  has  lost  by  its  total  de- 
pendence in  this  country — until  quite  recently — on  private 
means  or  voluntary  funds.  And  so  the  initiative  in  health 
policy  has  largely  come  from  private  or  unofficial  effort; 
that  for  the  Midwives'  Act  of  1902  from  the  '  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Training  and  Supply  of  Midwives  ' ;  for 
the  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  and  the  immense 
advance  in  school  health  from  the  '  National  League  for 
Physical  Education  and  Improvement,'  amongst  others; 
recent  measures  for  control  of  infant  mortality,  tubercu- 
losis and  venereal  disease  from  specific  Associations  formed 
in  those  respective  interests. 


Public  Health,  indeed,  is  peculiarly  suited  to  voluntary 
iiiitiative.  For  health  measures  touch  the  individual  in 
his  home,  in  his  person,  in  ways  of  which  public  authority 
is  ri^2;"htly  shy.  Such  measures  nuist  hv  foundcl  ^n  the 
proved  results  of  experience.  Private  enterprise  must  lu  st 
make  the  experiment.  If  it  fails,  a  handful  of  private 
persons  have  at  most  lost  a  little  credit  and  a  little  cash, 
although  honest  endeavour  has  its  own  rewards.  If  it 
succeeds  Government  may  the  more  safely  follow. 

It  is  often  forgotten,  too,  that  special  measures  require 
a  special  personnel  to  administer  them.  Educational 
reform,  for  instance,  is  often  delayed  for  lack  of  sufficient 
teachers  of  the  type  or  knowledge  required.  Public  Health 
measures  dcxrlop  slowlv  liecansc  tlic  iiicdical  and  nursin.L^ 
personnel,  on  which  so  much  depends,  have  been  most 
inadequately  instructed  in  the  possibilities  and  methods  of 
health  work.  It  is  on  private  institutions  that  the  State 
has  always  to  rely  in  the  first  instance  for  any  special  kind 
of  training;  and  to  this  day  it  is  mainly  on  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute  that  the  community  depends  for  the 
training  and  certification  of  its  Sanitary  Inspectors,  while 
It  is  only  by  grants  to  private  institutions  and  by  Boards 
of  Control  that  the  State  in  any  wav  shapes  the  training  of 
of  nurses,  midwives  and  medical  men.  The  support  of 
these  valuable  institutions  is  obviously  a  most  useful  func- 
tion of  volunteer  effort. 

Volunteer  Associations. 

It  is  often  felt  that  there  is  too  much  overlapping  in 
these  private  societies.  With  this  idea  an  effort  was  once 
made  to  amalgamate  the  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Training  and  Supply  of  Midwives,  the  Rural  Midwives 
Association  and  the  Cottage  Benefit  Nursing  Association. 
A  dozen  representatives  of  two  of  these  bodies  met  for 
tea  in  a  private  house;  and  much  mutual  sympathy  and 
agreement  were  expressed.  But  towards  the  end  one 
Association  insisted  on  a  year's  training'  as  a  sIjic  qua  uou, 
while  the  others  would  often  employ  village-women  with  a 
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few  months'  training  or  none.  Neither  would  give  way, 
and  the  meeting  ended  in  a  pleasant  resolution  of  mutual 
regard.  The  failure  in  agreement  was  disappointing;  but 
after  all,  it  seemed  obvious  that  two  sets  of  officers  and 
patrons,  two  committees,  two  subscription  lists,  and  even 
double  appeals,  through  the  Press  or  by  circular,  even  to 
the  same  persons  produced  a  great  deal  more  interest  and 
bigger  results  than  a  single  amalgamated  association. 
For  in  voluntary  bodies  each  subscriber,  each  worker  gives 
all  that  he  or  she  feels  able  or  inclined  to  give  of  work, 
time,  money,  powers  and  influence  to  its  object  and  its 
success.  They  cannot,  will  not  give  more  if  the  body  is 
amalgamated  with  another;  and  in  process  of  amalgama- 
tion one  set  of  officers  and  chief  responsible  supporters 
will  have  been  choked  off.  During  the  war  I  was  asked 
by  Miss  Olga  Nethersole  to  join  her  *  People's  League  of 
Health.'  '  Another  League?  '  I  cried.  *  to  cover  the  same 
old  ground  ?  '  But  the  answer  came  from  experience  that 
here  was  another  focus  of  enthusiasm,  tapping  probably 
a  new  source  of  influence,  influencing  public  opinion  from 
a  fresh  quarter;  and  the  League  has  started  its  amibitious 
career. 

Many  of  us  will  remember,  many  here  owe  their 
presence  to,  the  Agenda  Club  and  the  Cavendish  Club  and 
Association.  These  were  not  specifically  concerned  with 
health  work,  but  when  they  began  to  put  their  members 
out  to  work  for  the  social  objects  they  had  in  view,  health 
work  was  found  to  provide  a  natural  outlet  for  many 
warm-hearted  energies;  and  the  Agenda  Club  devoted  its 
whole  powers,  other  than  those  required  for  its  general 
development,  to  the  novel  institution  of  a  National  Health 
Week.  Who  can  tell  how  much  the  nation  owes  to  that 
institution  for  the  thorough  and  passionate  advertisement 
it  gave,  the  public  attention  it  forced,  to  the  requirements 
of  national  health  I  To  Thorpe,  author  of  the  '  Open 
Letter  to  English  Gentlemen,'  the  originator  and  inspirer 
of  the  Agenda  Club,  to  E.  V.  Birchall,  the  Old  Etonian, 
who  gave  his  whole  time,  money  and  exceptional  ability 
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to  the  practical  execution  of  its  objects,  and  gave  his  life  for 
his  country  on  the  Somme,  to  these  and  to  a  host  of  their 
colleagues  the  National  Health  owes  much ;  for  above  all 
they  brought  home  to  a  fresh  generation  the  duty  and 
delights  of  social  service,  and  put  many  in  the  way  of 
definite  work.  A  similar  debt  is  due  to  those  who  with 
greater  influence  in  a  more  restricted  field  preached  the 
doctrine  of  personal  service  to  one's  neighbour  from  the 
platform  of  Queen's  Hall  on  the  eve  of  King  George's 
Coronation,  and  gave  effect  to  their  preaching  in  founding 
the  Cavendish  Club  and  Association. 

With  these  are  associated  the  several  Guilds  of  Help, 
of  Social  Welfare,  Service  or  Aid  represented  here  to-day. 
The  work  they  actually  do  in  supporting  or  operating  the 
corporate  activities  of  voluntary  enterprise  bearing  on  the 
public  health  is  large  in  extent  and  great  in  value.  But 
their  main  contribution  is  the  information  and  incentive 
they  give  to  individuals  and  associations,  official  and  un- 
official, for  the  promotion  of  the  public  health.  In  this 
respect  omission  must  not  be  made  of  the  University, 
Public  School  and  Women's  Settlements,  of  the  Church 
Lads*  Brigade  and  kindred  organisations,  and  especially 
of  the  Boy  Scouts.  Much  more  might  be  done ;  but  much 
is  already  done  through  these  means  to  influence  the  nation 
in  the  direction  of  health. 

Last,  and  yet  in  some  respects  the  first  and  greatest 
of  all  such  voluntary  associations^  comes  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  inseparably  connected  with  the  name 
of  Sir  Charles  Loch.  This  is  no  place  to  appraise  the  work 
and  organisation  of  that  great  Society.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  by  its  steady  persistence  and  brave  adherence 
to  principle  it  has  compelled  a  more  thoughtful  analysis  of 
the  causes  of  [>overty,  has  shown  up  clearly  the  clofve 
relationship  of  poverty  and  misery  with  ill-health  and  has 
done  much  to  undermine,  both  by  official  and  unoflRcial 
endeavour,  the  worst  conditions  of  ill-health  in  our  towns. 
War  Saving  Committees  have  in  some  districts  extended 
this  work;   and  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  the  advocacy 
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and  inculcation  of  habits  of  thrift  and  also  the  organisation 
of  charity  to  attain  the  best  results  without  weakening  the 
self-respect  and  self-help  of  the  recipients  must  indirectly 
do  much  to  encourage  and  promote  their  health. 

One  thing,  however,  is  essential  to  develop  to  its  full 
extent  the  power  of  all  these  bodies,  scattered  and  over- 
lapping, all  over  the  kingdom;  and  that  is  co-ordination. 
This  implies  neither  amalgamation  nor  control;  neither 
uniformity  nor  loss  of  initiation  and  independence.  But 
unity  is  strength.  They  can  support  each  other;  supple- 
ment each  other;  co-operate  for  certain  purposes;  share  in 
certain  properties,  privileges  and  even  personnel.  Their 
influence  in  promoting  or  guiding  national  policy  may  in 
conjunction  be  considerable;  separately  it  must  be  slight. 
And  I  trust  that  this  Conference  will  enable  the  National 
Council  of  Social  Service  to  find  means  of  estabHshing  such 
co-operation  as  may  be  of  greatest  value  to  the  public 
health. 

Grants  to  Voluntary  Associations  from 
Public  Moneys. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  voluntary  organisations 
it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  the  question  of  financial  con- 
tributions from  public  funds  and  the  difficulty  that  presents 
itself  to  logical  minds  in  accepting  such  support  for  a 
voluntary  body.  If  the  State  accepts  responsibility  for 
part  of  the  payment,  it  may  well  in  theory  be  called  on  to 
pay  the  whole;  and  subscriptions — it  may  be  feared — and 
voluntary  work  will  fall  off.  In  some  cases  that  will  no 
doubt  be  true;  in  other  cases  it  certainly  is  not.  A  certain 
County  Nursing  Association  started  in  1907,  solely  as  a 
voluntary  federation  of  local  associations  without  any  help 
from  rates  or  taxes  but  with  a  most  efficient  nurse-midwife 
of  good  education  and  social  standing  in  the  county  as  its 
Secretary,  who  at  the  same  time  was  appointed  Inspector 
of  Midwives  by  the  County  Council.  The  County  Medical 
Officer  was  appointed  its  honorary  medical  adviser.  These 
two  links  enabled  the  nursing  system    to    expand    as   an 
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integral  and  most  valuable  factor  in  the  health  organisation 
of  the  county.  The  provision  of  midwives  to  every  parish 
has  now  been  completed,  with  only  slight  aid  from  the 
county  rate.  For  school  nursing,  tuberculosis  nursing, 
infant  welfare,  instead  of  requiring  separate  official 
organisations,  the  County  Council  made  use  of  the  existing 
nursing  system,  and  so  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
providing  the  same  nurse  for  all  purposes  in  the  homes 
and  amongst  the  people  whom  she  knows  as  neighbours 
and  friends.  The  County  Council  has  provided  a  modest 
grant  for  each  of  these  services,  as  Acts  were  passed  one 
by  one  for  the  purpose;  has  provided  district  inspectors, 
to  inspect  and  instruct  the  existing  nurses  in  their  special 
duties,  working  under  the  Inspector  of  MWwives  as  the 
single  head  both  of  the  official  and  unofficial  elements  in 
the  organisation;  while  an  excellent  Training  Home  has 
been  established  and  gives  an  eighteen  months'  course  in 
midwifery,  sick  nursing,  school  nursing,  infant  welfare, 
tuberculosis  and  general  sanitary  work,  towards  which  the 
County  Council  gives  grants  by  way  of  scholarships  for 
four  or  more  to  be  trained  every  year.  Thus  by  joint 
voluntary  and  official  action,  the  voluntary  taking  the 
initiative,  a  complete  nursing  service  has  been  established 
throughout  the  county  for  all  purposes  of  enormous  and 
increasing  value  for  the  health  of  the  community.  With 
sufficient  common-sense,  and  with  the  more  human  spirit 
that  should  result  to  public  administration  from  the  new 
Franchise,  I  would  suggest  that  grants  from  public  moneys 
may  be  a  most  useful  method  whereby  effort,  initiated, 
maintained  and  proved  successful  by  an  imaginative  and 
philanthropic  section  for  the  common  good,  may  be 
gradually  transferred  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  The 
logic  at  any  one  stage  may  be  paradoxical,  but,  as  Mira- 
beau  has  said  of  our  country,  '  C*est  le  manque  de  logique 
qui  vous  sauve.' 

The  Function  of  the  Individual  Citizen. 
Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  part  that  every  individual 
citizen  of  either  vSex  could  and  should  play  in  the  mainten- 
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ance  and  advancement  of  health.  This  object,  we  have 
seen,  depends  very  largely  on  the  inteUigent  co-operation 
of  every  individual.  The  whole  educational  system  of  the 
country  should  take  this  into  full  account  in  every  section 
of  its  work  and  should  see  that  no  boy,  girl  or  young  adult 
is  '  turned  out  '  into  the  world's  work  without  having 
acquired  not  only  the  habits  of  healthy  living,  but,  accord- 
ing to  his  or  her  intellectual  assets,  a  positive  understanding 
of  the  means  by  which  he  or  she  may  contribute  to  the 
health  of  the  nation. 

In  person  and  family,  at  home  and  in  the  office  or  work- 
shop, everyone  should  be  concerned  not  only  in  practice, 
but  in  thought,  words  and  influence  in  the  advancement 
of  health.  Much  depends  on  public  opinion,  and  everyone 
has  a  certain  responsibility  in  shaping  pubHc  opinion. 

Take  for  instance  the  concrete  problem  of  the  declining 
birth-rate.  The  National  Commission  on  this  subject 
published  in  1916  an  admirable  book  giving  its  first  report 
on  the  subject;  a  second  report,  giving  the  facts  and  con- 
elusions  on  the  secondary  causes  and  effects,  is  now  in 
preparation.  The  substance  of  these  books  should  be 
known  to  all;  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  of  peace, 
as  was  that  of  recruiting  during  war.  And  yet  we  com- 
monly hear  it  dismissed  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  necessity  of  bringing  only  into  the  world 
such  children  as  can  be  supported  and  educated,  i.e. 
generally  by  the  standard  to  which  their  parents'  parents 
have  attained  at  the  end  of  a  laborious  Hfe.  We  hear  little 
respect  paid  to  the  faithful,  plucky,  natural  mother  of  a 
large  family  for  her  truly  magnificent  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare.  '  Mrs.  So-and-so/  I  have  heard  one  lady 
remark  to  another,  '  is  going  to  have  another  child ;  it's 
positively  revolting;  like  a  prize  sow.'  And  the  other  lady 
agreed.  Such  indeed  is  public  opinion,  generally  less  out- 
spoken, to-day.  We  must  change  all  that.  We  must  teach 
thei  young  that  if  the  first  object  of  good  citizenship  is  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  present  condition  of  the  race, 
the  second  and  hardly  less  important  is  that  of  securing 
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its  continuance  and  bringing  up  as  many  good  and  healthy 
young  citizens  as  possible  to  continue  the  nation's  work. 
Every  boy  and  girl  should  learn  that  a  comparatively  early 
marriage  and  a  considerable  family,  for  which  self-restraint, 
thrift  and  simple  living  are  essential,  are  natural  steps  to 
the  complete  development  of  their  lives  and  are  an  urgent 
duty  as  well  as,  in  the  end,  a  source  of  infinite  satisfaction. 
Consequent  on  this  axiom  is  the  rider  of  chastity  till  mar- 
riage, one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  national 
health. 

But  apart  from  his  attention  to  health  in  the  home  and 
his  share  in  public  opinion,  every  man  and  woman  has  some 
special  avocation  in  life  in  which  an  interest  in  the  health 
of  the  nation  can  be  made  effective.  We  have  mentioned 
the  squire,  the  rector,  the  doctor  and  th-eir  wives,  the 
house-wife,  the  leisured  residents,  in  their  influence  on  their 
poorer  or  other  neighbours.  But  a  soHcitor  in  advising 
his  clients,  an  estate  agent,  an  officer  in  the  public  or 
municipal  services,  a  man  of  affairs,  frequently  has  the 
power  of  directing  attention  to  insanitary  conditions, 
habits  or  regulations  that  should  be  put  right,  of  advising 
aj  to  the  disposition  of  money,  which  may  be  given  for 
better  housing  or  nursing  or  the  advancement  of  good 
health  work  or  instruction,  whether  already  in  progress 
or  projected.  Everyone  should  become  a  member  and  a 
subscriber,  if  possible  a  worker  or  even  an  officer  in  his 
spare  time,  of  some  agency  working  for  the  public  health. 
And  it  is  of  inestimable  advantage  for  young  men  and 
women,  on  leaving  school  or  Varsity  for  their  work  in 
life,  to  sacrifice  some  fraction  of  their  leisure,  as  during 
the  war  they  have  so  nobly  been  prepared  to  sacrifice  their 
whole  lives,  to  this  work  of  human  betterment.  It  is  for 
this  object  that  these  Guilds  of  Help  and  Social  Service 
exist,  that  this  Conference  has  met.  It  is  a  splendid  effort 
towards  national  reconstruction. 

But  let  us  not  part  with  a  pleasant  feeling  that  all  is 
well.  We  must  not  merely  press  along  on  old  lines,  in 
the  several  associations  to  which  we  are  committed.     We 
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must  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  compel 
the  outsiders  to  come  in.  We  must  not  wait  for  our  friends 
and  neighbours  to  join  us;  we  must  go  out  to  the  attack. 
Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher  writes  to  the  Times  of  his  own 
service,  of  his  professional  colleagues,  '  The  Navy,  in 
touring  round  the  home  ports,  is  burning  thousands  of  tons 
of  coal  over  tea  parties.  Sack  the  lot !  '  So  we,  as  firmly 
and  pointedly,  if  perhaps  less  rudely,  may  point  out  to  our 
beloved  Oxford  that  she  gives  lip  service  to  the  import- 
ance of  civic  work  and  national  health,  but  not  a  particle 
of  instruction  to  undergraduates.  There  is  no  M.O.H.  to 
advise  upon  the  University  curriculum  or  buildings;  no 
effort  to  train  up  the  thinkers  of  to-day  and  the  statesmen 
of  to-morrow  on  these  lines;  no  money  or  time  can  be 
spared  from  the  existing  course.  What  does  the  college 
tutor  care  about  it,  in  fact,  at  the  bottom  of  things  ? 
Nothing!     Sack  the  lot! 

So  in  private  life  serious  men  will  not  put  themselves 
out  for  rest  and  proper  food  and  fresh  air  at  the  expense 
of  their  tasks;  in  early  middle  life  they  adopt  the  easiest 
routine;  when  it  presses,  they  enjoy  the  self-inflicted 
martyrdom — and  inflict  it  on  others.  Scholars,  moralists, 
aesthetes,  and  teachers  are  probably,  as  a  rule,  the  greatest 
sinners. 

This  is  no  light  matter.  For  it  is  from  these  negli- 
gences and  ignorances  in  the  mesh  of  public  and  private 
opinion  that  departments  and  industries  suffer  all  through 
our  national  life;  this  Hes  at  the  root  of  most  industrial 
unrest;  often  ill-stated,  exaggerated,  abused,  this  impossi- 
bility for  the  workers  of  enjoying  a  healthy  and  happy 
home-Hfe  goes  to  the  core  of  national  security.  It  would 
be  prevented,  may  perhaps  within  a  decade  or  two  by 
resolutions  passed  here  and  now  be  prevented,  by  a  sys- 
tematic understanding  of  all  enlightened  professions  and 
persons  of  good  will  in  their  several  vocations  and 
ministries. 

The  Reform  Act  of  1918  has  changed  many  things;  it 
hasj  emphasised  the  power  of  the  voter,  and  above  all  the 
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power  of  the  woman  voter,  for  good.  These  are  pecu- 
liarly women's  questions.  The  female  electorate  is  casting 
about  for  a  programme.  Let  it  keep  a  watching  brief  by 
all  means  on  the  affairs  that  must  mainly  be  the  care  of 
men.  But  let  it  take  up  as  a  principal  object  in  its  pro- 
gramme the  spiritual  and  material  improvement  of  the 
race,  in  every  home,  every  workshop,  every  calling  and 
way  of  life;  and  so  contribute  to  the  quality  and  conditions 
of  the  future  generation,  which  it  is  always  the  proud  privi- 
lege of  woman  to  bring  into  being  and  enlist  in  the 
national  ranks  for  the  work  and  ideals  of  the  British  race. 

Mrs.     Duncan     Harris    then    submitted    the    following 
paper : — 


The  Development  of  Public  Health  Work. 

Maternity  and  Infant  Welfare  and  the  Voluntary 
Worker. 

By  Barbara  Duncan  Harris 
(Hon,  Secretary,   Croydon  Infant   Welfare  Association). 

I  HAVE  been  asked,  as  a  private  in  our  large  army  of 
social  workers,  to  address  you  to-night  on  the  part  of 
the  volunteer  in  that  department  of  Public  Health  work  which 
deals  more  especially  with  the  wc  Hare  of  mothers  and  young 
children. 

*  Give  us  the  young,'  said  Benjamin  Kidd,  '  and  we  will 
create  a  new  mind  and  a  new  earth  in  a  single  generation,' 
and  although  the  pK>ssibilities  of  child  nurture  are  only  be- 
ginning to  be  dimly  apprehended,  it  has  provided  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  examples  of  progress  in  Public  Health  work 
during  the  past  decade.  It  has,  moreover,  been  one  in  which 
the  voluntary  worker  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
especially  concerned,  in  that  a  great  part  of  it  consists,  not 
in  dealing  with  diseased  or  abnormal  conditions,  but  in  con- 
serving normal   health.        By   health   I   do  not  mean   simply 
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negation  of  disease;    I  mean  something  positive,  vivid,  vital; 
that  which  is  the  birthright  of  every  child 

*  Nimble  and  light  of  limb, 
In  three  elements,  free 
To  run,  to  ride,  toi  swim.' 
And  the  law  of  this  kingdom  of  health  is  not  all  written  in 
learned  books.        Much  of  it  consists   in   ensuring   to  every 
member  of  the  community   some  of  the  simplest  and  most 
elementary  factors  in  a  well-ordered  human  life,  factors  such 
as  any  citizen  may  comprehend. 

One  deals  to-night,  of  necessity,  only  with  maternity  and 
child  welfare  in  its  most  limited  and  specialised  sense.  The 
whole  of  Public  Health  work  is  child  welfare  business.  And 
in  its  widest  aspect  there  is  no'  social  development,  whether 
concerning  wages,  conditions  of  labour,  housing,  education 
and  recreation  of  old  and  young,  commerce,  peace  and  war, 
which  does  not  impinge  upon  the  question  of  the  well-being 
of  mother  and  child. 

I  speak  with  the  utmost  diffidence  before  an  audience  so 
widely  learned  in  social,  administrative  and  medical  lore,  and 
am  only  made  bold  to  do  so  because  I  am  wholly  convinced 
that  ordinary  citizens  like  myself  have  a  very  large  respon- 
sibility for  the  right  development  and  continuance  of  the 
business  in  hand.  This  conviction  has  been  strengthened  by 
what  I  have  been  privileged  to  see  and  share  in  during  the 
past  five  years  in  various  capacities,  on  diverse  committees, 
local  and  national,  official  and  voluntary. 

As  Honorary  Secretary  of  a  large  and  thriving  voluntary 
association  I  have  taken  part  in  the  organisation  of  nine 
Maternity  and  Infant  Welfare  Centres,  and  in  the  creation 
of  a  first  and  second  edition  of  a  Maternity  Hostel  for  normal 
and  abnormal  cases,  as  Vvcll  as  being  concerned  in  many  of 
the  allied  activities.  And  during  the  formative  years  of  the 
v/ork  I  had  the  great  advantage  of  serving  also  on  the 
Statutory  Committee  of  our  Borough  Council  which  was 
considering  the  same  problems  from  the  official  side,  for  some 
years  actino-  as  chairman,  so  that  T,  in  common  v/ith  several 
other  members   of   both   bodies,    was   enabled   to   follow   the 
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development  of  the  work,  from  both  aspects.  I  cannot,  I 
am  sure,  over-estimate  the  value  of  close  association  between 
the  two  agencies.  In  this  and  in  many  ways,  especially  in 
constant  co-operation  of  our  M.O.H.  in  all  the  work  of  the 
voluntary  association,  co-ordination,  which  is  the  watch- 
word of  this  Council,  proved  itself  up  to  the  hilt  as  one  of  the 
most  potent  factors  from  progress.  I  have  had,  too,  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  in  contact  with  a  wide  circle  of  opinion  among 
workers  for  Maternity  and  Infant  Welfare  ;  as  a  one-time 
memlxir  of  the  National  Baby  Week  Council  Executive;  as 
a  present  memberx)f  the  Executive  of  the  National  Association 
or  Maternity  and  Infant  Welfare  Centres,  and  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Insurance  Section  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women.  As  a  result  of  this  I  have  a  very  firm  belief  in  the 
function  of  the  volunteer. 

But  I  do  not  want  to-day  to  deal  with  the  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Committees  or  Councils,  but  rather,  with 
a  profound  consciousness  that  we  are  dealing  with  needs 
common  to  every  section  of  the  community,  I  would  speak, 
as  one  mother  of  babes,  touching  matters  that  are  the  com- 
mon need  of  all  mothers. 

It  would  not  be  profitable  on  this  occasion  to  enlarge  on 
the  early  history,  and  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  present 
development.  It  has  in  part  moved  with  the  general  demand 
for  a  fuller  life  for  all  citizens,  but  the  strong  stream  which 
is  now  carrying  us  along  had  its  source  in  many  contributory 
factors.  The  Education  Act  of  1870  made  the  State  sponsor 
for  the  mental  development  of  the  child,  and  the  logical 
sequence  of  its  responsibility  for  the  inseparable  factor  of 
physical  development  has  been  in  process  of  evolution  ever 
since.  It  has  travelled  along  many  roads,  and  has  progressed 
both  as  effort  for  the  general  health  of  the  people,  and  as 
attempts  to  safeguard  young  life.  In  the  oflficial  exorcism 
of  Sarah  Gamp,  not  yet  completed  ;  in  the  French  experiment 
of  the  '  Goutte  de  Lait  '  and  our  own  first  milk  depots,  fol- 
lowed by  the  early  *  Schools  for  Mothers,'  fostered,  as  was 
natural  by  the  Board  of  Education  ;  in  the  coming  of  the 
Health  Visitor;    and  in  many  another  way  it  had  its  origin. 
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And  side  by  side  with  the  tentative  and  experimental  work,  the 
irrefutable  evidence  of  the  Royal  Commission  Report  on 
Physical  Deterioration,  Local  Government  Board  Reports, 
Registrars'  returns,  and  School  Inspection  results  were  piling 
up  arguments  for  the  need  of  maternity  and  infant  welfare 
work.  And  when  the  crash  of  1914  came  the  public  con- 
science was  already  dimly  uneasy  about  its  responsibility  fot, 
at  all  events,  child  life  and  health,  although  the  significance 
of  maternal  well-being  caught  hold  more  gradually  of  the 
public  imagination.  But  up  to  this  point  the  work  was  very 
largely  in  the  hands  of  voluntary  societies* who  were  feeling 
their  way  tentatively  with  the  aid  of  minute  grants  through 
the  Board  of  Education.  From  191 4,  fifty  per  cent,  grants 
became  available  through  both  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  factor  has  greatly  facilitated  expansion  both  for 
voluntary  and  official  bodies. 

We  recognise,  with  shame,  that  the  great  impetus  for 
safeguarding  maternity  and  infancy  came,  not  so  much 
through  a  realisation  of  the  significance  of  human  life  and 
well-being,  but  in  deadly  fear  that  no  nation  could  stand  the 
losses  of  both  battlefield  and  cradle,  and  the  disconcerting 
discovery  that  the  normal  toll  upon  the  cradle  was  heavier 
than  the  losses  of  war ;  and  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  thus 
given  can  be  measured  to  some  extent  in  terms  of  Infant 
Welfare  Centres,  for  whereas  in  191 4  there  were  only  some 
400,  about  three  quarters  of  which  were  under  voluntary 
organisation,  there  are  now  17 18  in  England  and  Wales  alone. 

The  war  is  over  now — more  or  less.  Successive  Acts  have 
crystallised  and  enforced  much  that  was  born  of  the  vision  and 
effort  of  volunteers — the  Mid  wives  Act  of  1902  ;  the  Insurance 
Acts  of  191 1  and  1913  ;  the  still  disembodied  Milk  and  Dairies 
Act  of  191 5  ;  the  Notification  of  Births  Acts  of  1907  and  1915  ; 
the  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1918;  and  the 
co-ordination  of  almost  all  agencies  operating  for  the  welfare 
of  mothers  and  infants,  under  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Most 
Health  Authorities  are  taking  some  steps  for  the  specialised 
safeguarding  of  infant  life  and  health  and  the  question  inevit- 
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ably  arises  as  to  whether  the  volunteer  will  not  gradually  be 
extinquished. 

The  volunteer  organisation  or  individual  must  always 
present  difficulties  to  the  official  side.  They  are  not  under 
immediate  control  and  do  not  necessarily  conform  exactly  to 
the  official  scheme.  I  understand  also  that  they  are  supposed 
to  possess  the  whole  gamut  of  vices,  from  an  obstinate  belief 
in  their  own  methods  to  a  painful  disregard  of  all  method; 
from  officiousness  to  slackness ;  from  reactionary  principles  to 
Bolshevist  tendencies !  And  the  thought  has  sometimes 
crossed  my  mind  that  some  M.O.H's.  might  have  a  more 
I^eaceful  life  after  the  extinction  of  the  voluntary  welfare 
worker.  Is  there  then  any  justification  for  their  existence? 
and  if  so,  what  is  their  proper  sphere? 

I  suggest  to  this  Conference  that  the  crux  of  this  question 
lies,  where  the  crux  of  the  whole  work  lies,  in  the  Maternity 
and  Infant  Welfare  Centres,  and  I  would  ask  this  Confer- 
ence to  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  construction  and 
potentiality  of  these  organisations.  Most  workers  would 
agree  that  the  development  of  the  Centres  has  been  the 
inspiration  of  the  work,  for  out  of  the  direct  and  spontaneous 
association  of  all  types  of  welfare  workers  with  the  mothers 
and  babies  grows  both  naturally  and  rightly  the  realisation 
of  other  requirements  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  same. 
Through  the  centres  the  mother  oan  be  put  in  touch  with  all 
the  agencies  that  can  help  her  in  her  business  of  bearing  and 
rearing  sound  citizens.  To  the  Centre  the  Health  Visitor 
invites  the  mother  to  bring  her  newly-born  baby  when  she 
visits  it  after  notification  ;  or  better  still  the  mother  may  come 
during  the  months  of  pregnancy  to  learn  how  to  order  her 
life  for  the  good  of  herself  and  her  baby.  Here  she  may  be 
put  in  touch  with  an  efficient  midwife,  ante-natal  and  dental 
clinic,  or  she  may  be  referred,  if  desired,  to  a  Maternity 
Hostel.  The  question  of  extra  milk  supply  or  other  nourish- 
ment can  best  be  dealt  with  through  the  same  channel,  and 
from  here  the  marasmic,  ricketty,  or  wasting  babies  who  for 
one  cause  or  another  refuse  to  thrive  in  their  own  homes,  can 
be  sent  into  the  observation  ward,  hospital,  or  convalescent 
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Home.  For  the  overburdened  mother  the  way  would  open  to 
the  Rest  Home,  or  to  the  engagement  of  a  Home  Help,  (one 
of  the  amenities  of  life  which  some  of  us  have  learned  to  value 
more  highly  of  late  !).  There  should  alsoi  be  something  more 
than  a  nodding  acquaintance  between  Centres,  Day  Nurseries 
and  Nursery  Schools,  for  they  are  providing  for  the  same 
mothers  and  babies. 

And  in  the  wo-rk  of  the  Centres  the  voluntary  helper  finds 
the  greatest  sphere  of  usefulness,  both  as  the  initiator,  and  in 
carrying  on  the  routine  work  when  they  are  established.  The 
technical  sides  of  the  work  are  dealt  with  by  the  doctor  and 
nurse.  These  are  the  bases  of  the  educational  work  and  in 
their  hands  lie  tremendous  powers  for  the  shaping  of  the 
future.  They  are  the  experts  in  all  that  pertains  toi  the  high 
science  of  health,  and  it  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the 
Local  Health  Authority  to  ensure  that  these  expert  services, 
efficiently  rendered,  are  available  for  the  public.  With  fifty 
per  cent.  Treasury  grants,  and  other  centralised  stimuli  there 
is  little  excuse  for  the  shirking  of  that  duty,  and  for  the 
thrifty  administrative  body  that  would  secure  a  good  return 
in  well-being  for  a  moderate  outlay,  the  work  oifers  great 
attractions.  But  the  business  of  mothercraft  which  finds  its 
focus  in  these  Centres  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  high 
regions  of  medical  lore,  and  from  many  aspects  the  work  of 
the  volunteer  is  invaluable,  provided  that  she  (for  this  part  of 
the  business  is  woman's  work)  grasps  very  firmly  the  limita- 
tion of  her  sphere,  and  never,  under  any  provocation  allows 
one  word  of  advice  on  matters  which  pertain  to  the  sphere  of 
the  expert  to  escape  her  naughty  tongue.  So  many  of  the  things 
which  count  in  a  baby's  life  are  little  things.  The  Centres 
are  not  hospitals  for  the  cure  of  acute  diseases ;  they  are 
rather  preventative  Centres  where  the  small  deflections  from 
the  path  of  normal  health  may  be  corrected,  and  above  all, 
where  the  mother  may  seek  knowledge  whereby  to  make  the 
best  possible  conditions  for  the  new  life  that  has  come  to  her 
in  what  are  too  often  far  from  ideal  surroundings.  The 
mother  therefore  will  not  in  many  cases  be  driven  to  the 
centres  by  the  urgency  of  acute  illness^ — she  will  be  drawn 
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thither  by  sympathetic  hands.  Foremost  among^  these  are  the 
doctor  and  nurse,  but  they  are  not  the  only  agents  required, 
It  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  volunteer  to  make  the  centres  not 
merely  means  for  alleviating  acute  trouble,  but  an  integral 
part  of  the  mothers'  social  life,  where  she  may  find  comrade- 
ship and  help  in  all  the  diverse  problems  which  confront  her, 
from  the  feeding  of  her  baby  and  the  knitting  of  its  clothes,  to 
the  training  of  a  citizen,  and  the  problems  of  population. 
Under  what  form  of  management,  and  with  what  type  of 
personnel  shall  we  best  provide  for  these  needs? 

It  is  a  question  which  is  finding  many  answers  to-day. 
In  London,  i6o  out  of  203  Centres  are  run  by  voluntary 
societies,  and  of  the  remainder  in  England  and  Wales,  519 
are  under  voluntary  auspices,  331  under  County  Councils  and 
665  under  Local  Health  Authorities.  Of  these  many  are  under 
some  form  of  joint  management.  Of  Health  Visitors  doing 
Maternity  and  Infant  Welfare  work  there  were,  in  June,  191 5, 
320  employed  by  voluntary  societies,  751  whole  time  and  760 
part  time  employed  by  Local  Health  Authorities,  and  i  ,044 
district  nurses  doing  health  visiting  under  county  schemes.  At 
the  same  time  the  Ministry  of  Health  is  urging  upon  the  Local 
Authorities  their  responsibility  for  a  long  list  of  aids  to 
maternal  and  infant  health.  Until  the  whole  country  is  effi- 
ciently covered  by  State  agencies  the  function  of  the  volunteer 
is  clear.  Moreover  it  would  be  a  far-sighted  seer  who  would 
venture  to  predict  when  the  need  for  experiment  and  enter- 
prise will  cease,  for  the  possibilities  of  Public  Health  work 
have  scarcely  yet  been  enunciated,  much  less  explored,  and 
experiment  is  the  acknowledged  province  of  the  more  elastic 
volunteer  organisations.  But  I  submit  to  this  Conference 
that  even  when  the  State  agencies  are  doing  their  full  share 
there  will  still  remain  a  clear  field  for  the  volunteer  working 
side  by  side  with  the  official,  not  overlapping,  but  each  sup- 
plementing the  other,  on  the  lines  suggested  for  the  work  of 
the  Centre.  The  doctor  and  nurse  would  be  officials  of  the 
Local  Authority.  The  nurse  superintendent  would  combine 
the  office  with  that  of  Health  V^isitor  under  the  Notification  of 
Births  Act,  so  avoiding  the  pitfall  of  duplicated  visits,  and 


ensuring  that  the  mother  had  the  earHest  personal  link  with 
the  Centre.  The  same  Authority  will  probably  be  the  best 
owner  of  the  premises  where  the  work  is  carried  on,  as  many 
allied  activities,  all  the  business  of  the  Authority,  but  not 
necessarily  all  the  business  of  any  one  voluntary  organisation, 
may  most  conveniently  be  conducted  on  the  same  premises. 
But  I  suggest  that  the  social,  domestic  and  ethical  side  of 
the  work, — mothercraft  classes  in  cutting,  mending  and  adapt- 
ing garments,  organisation  of  lectures  and  discussions  on 
educational,  eugenic  or  other  subjects,  thrift  clubs  and  cradle 
clubs,  the  keeping  of  attendance  registers,  hygienic  clothing 
stall,  distribution  (under  the  order  of  doctor  or  nurse),  of  dried 
milks,  simple  drugs,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  that 
most  friendly  sacrament,  a  cup  of  tea,  these  might  all  be 
left  permanently  in  the  hands  of  voluntary  workers.  And 
among  these  helpers  will  be  included  the  mothers  who  use 
the  Centres.  The  need  of  this  co-operation  at  all  points  is 
emphasised  by  the  Women's  Co-operation  Guild  in  their 
memorandum  om  the  National  Care  of  Maternity.  *  Working 
Women'  they  say  *  must  be  given  a  voice  in  shaping  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  and  in  deciding  the  ideas  to  be  instilled 
otherwise  there  might  be  danger  of  scientific,  eugenic,  and 
oflficlal  views  of  the  work  over-riding  individual  and  family 
rights.  Any  attempt  to  impose  compulsion  on  the  mother  in 
work  of  this  intimate  and  personal  character  would  only  hinder 
progress. ' 

The  need  for  some  form  of  training  for  the  volunteer  is 
becoming  increasingly  urgent,  and  some  voluntary  bodies  are 
already  initiating  schemes.  In  this  connexion  the  help  of 
the  V.A.D.  who  is  now  taking  a  good  share  of  the  work,  will 
be  particularly  useful.  They  have  won  their  spurs  through 
trying  years  of  drudgery,  strain,  and  possibly  snubbings ; 
they  will  have  learnt  many  essential  lessons  to  fit  them  for 
this  work ;  they  will  have  learnt  not  to  trespass  In  the  spheres 
of  others,  they  will  have  learnt  orderly  habits,  and  the  vital 
importance  of  regularity  of  attendance  at  their  work.  And  as 
no  doubt  It  was  largely  their  maternal  instincts  which  led 
them  to  nurse   the  wounded   they  will  readily   redirect   their 


kindly  thoughts  to  less  mature  forms  of  humanity  !  But  who- 
ever she  be,  the  voluntary  helper  comes  to  the  work  because 
she  has  a  high  ideal  of  motherhood,  and  because  she  loves  a 
healthy  baby,  and  her  presence  and  her  influence  should  be  of 
immense  value,  both  to  official  and  to  mother.  For  one  must 
recognise  that  the  well-being  of  mother  and  child  is,  at  no 
point,  a  matter  that  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  vacuum  apart,  it 
will  progress  as  part  of  the  general  advance  in  well-being,  and 
as  the  community  recognises  a  higher  standard  for  every  sec- 
tion of  the  people.  In  so  far  as  it  is  specialised  it  rests  very 
largely  on  the  awakening  and  self-knowledge  of  motherhood. 
Are  there  those  who  fear  such  an  awakening?  The  free- 
minded,  educated  mother,  well-informed,  seeing  the  world 
that  awaits  her  baby  with  clear  eyes,  may  well  have  a  new, 
and  possibly  disconcerting  point  of  view  to  bring  to  bear  on 
social  developments.  She  will  not  bear  children  solely  at  the 
bidding  of  desire  or  to  provide  grist  for  the  mills  of  Mammon, 
or  trophies  for  the  chariot  of  Mars.  The  mother  freshly 
returned  from  the  gates  of  life,  with  her  hardly -won  gift  of  a 
new  creature  in  her  hand  views  with  a  terrible  clarity  of  vision 
our  tumbled  world,  and  when  her  voice  is  heard  it  cannot  be 
ignored.  Whether  we  will  or  no  that  voice  is  growing  clearer 
ii*.  the  counsels  of  the  world,  and  I  submit  to  this  Conference 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  community  it  is  urgent  that 
the  parents  of  our  land  should  have  free  access  to  the  best  of 
collected  thought  and  fact  on  all  subjects  which  bear  upon 
their  task  of  making  men  and  women  and  peopling  the  earth, 
so  that,  secure  in  well-founded  knowledge  they  may  freely 
contribute  towards  the  perfecting  of  the  race  and  the  progress 
of  humanity. 

I  have  dealt  so  far  practically  entirely  with  the  Centre,  and 
I  have  done  so  intentionally,  both  because  of  the  scope 
afforded  by  them  for  the  work  of  the  volunteer,  and  because, 
given  the  Centre  the  mothers  will  find  there  an  instrument  for 
voicing  their  own  needs.  Hut  there  are  many  other  urgen- 
cies, some  of  which  closely  concern  the  voluntary  worker. 
Foremost  of  these  is  the  mother's  need  of  individual  care, 
both  at  confinement  and  in  the  months  immediately  preceding 
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and  following.  That  arresting  little  book,  entitled  '  Mater- 
nity,' which  was  published  by  the  Women's  Co-operative 
Guild  and  which  consists  of  letters  from  officers  of  that  Guild 
relating  their  experience  throughout  their  child-bearing  years, 
IS  a  monument  of  evidence  to  the  need  for  every  kind  of  help, 
and  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  areas  of  public  opinion 
where  blue  books  seldom  penetrate. 

The  need  for  a  better  trained  and  better  paid  mid-wifery 
service,  both  in  crowded  cities  and  among  scattered  popula- 
tions, is  abundantly  proved  and  recognised,  and  in  1918  the 
chief  medical  officer  for  the  L.G.B.  reported  that  although  the 
inspection  of  midwives  was  still  unsatisfactory,  the  Local 
Health  Authorities  were  making  good  progress  in  the  pro- 
vision of  attendance  at  confinements.  The  ante-natal 
clinics,  too,  are  reported  as  making  slow  but  steady  progress, 
and  are  proving  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  health  measures. 
And,  most  gracious  work  of  all,  maternity  hostels  for  normal 
and  abnormal  confinements  are  springing  up  all  over  the 
country.  In  the  same  191 8  report  some  18  Authorities  are 
mentioned  as  providing  institutional  care  at  birth,  but  the 
work  is  described  as  being  '  almost  entirely  voluntary.'  In- 
deed, the  fashioning  of  these  '  houses  of  birth  '  is  holy  work 
that  I  consign  grudgingly  to  the  cold  eflBciency  of  a  Govern- 
ment department.  It  is  unquestionably  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  to  ensure  that  provision  be  made,  for  often  the  neces- 
sary accommodation,  care,  and  peace,  are  sorely  lacking  in  the 
mother's  home.  But  it  is  surely  fitting  that  the  committee 
of  detail  management  should  be  appointed  under  the  widest 
terms  of  the  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Act  of  191 8,  which 
allows  the  recognition  of  ad  hoc  committees  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Statutory  Committee  of  the  Local  Authority.  It 
is  a  case  where  something  equivalent  to  the  ancient  power 
to  empanel  a  jury  of  matrons  is  seemly,  and  on  these  com- 
mittees there  is  permanent  scope  for  the  lay  worker,  including 
always  the  working  woman,  transformed  into  a  member  of 
an  official  committee  but  taking  with  her  a  vivid  consciousness 
of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  mothers  who  will  use  the 
hostels. 
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There  is  much  need  also  for  a  restatement  of  our  social 
organisation  lor  the  help  of  the  mother  in  her  own  home.  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  m  his  '  Pygmalion,'  when  discussing  '  Eliza,' 
the  flower  girl,  points  out  that  she  cannot  be  a  married 
woman,  because  for  one  of  her  class  a  year  of  married  life, 
v'lLh  its  burdens  and  cares,  reduces  any  girl  to  the  semblance 
of  an  old  hag  !  That  is  Mr.  Shaw's  statement,  but  it  co- 
incides very  nearly  with  Miss  Clementina  Black's  observation 
that  one  of  the  saddest  features  of  industrial  life  is  the  speed  v 
transformation  of  the  high-spirited  factory  girl  into  the  jad{ci 
mother,  and  I  have  often  been  horrified  to  realise  my  own 
contemporaries  amcJng  less  fortunately  placed  women,  and  to 
consider  the  strain  that  has  made  the  child-bearing  women  of 
our  country  bent,  worn  and  colourless  when  they  should  be  in 
their  prime.  The  whole  weight  of  the  household  cares  rests 
on  the  mother  until  within  a  few  hours  before,  and  from  some 
ten  days'  after  her  baby's  birth.  And  of  what  avail  is  it  to 
desire  rest?  For  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises,  meals  must  be 
prepared,  children  tended,  and  the  dirt-fiend  wrestled  with. 
State  grants  are  now  available  both  for  the  nursing  of  mothers 
and  children  and  the  provision  of  home  helps,  and  I  suggest 
that  for  some  time  to  come  there  is  a  call  for  the  volunteer 
to  organise  and  ensure  these  services  until  the  public  con- 
science has  accepted  full  responsibility  for  this  form  of  pro- 
tection for  maternal  health.  This  is  probably  more  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  home,  or  sick  room,  help  than  of  the 
nursing  service,  which  is  already  an  accepted,  though  inade- 
quately organised,  social  factor. 

The  question  of  the  Nursery  School  will  be  dealt  with  on 
another  occasion,  and  though  there  is  much  to  be  said  con- 
cerning Day  Nurseries,  I  love  them  so  little  that  I  will  leave 
others  to  say  it  !  They  are  necessary  under  our  present 
economic  conditions,  but  a  system  which  compels  a  mother 
to  be  both  bread-winner  in  a  hard  market  and  house-mother 
to  young  children,  presents  elements  not  easy  to  bring  into 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  motherhood  and  child  culture. 
When  every  mother  is  free  to  nurture  her  own  children  there 
may,  indeed,  be  many  day  nurseries,  where  the  busy  mother 
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can  leave  her  '  wee  stumpy  stousie  wha  canna'  rin  his  lane/ 
wmie  she  washes  or  cleans  or  rests,  or  goes  to  a  funeral  or 
a  cinema.  But  that  is  another  story,  and  those  who  have 
begun  already  to  tell  it  may  protest  when  1  have  finished  my 
say. 

There  is  just  one  other  section  of  Maternity  and  Infant 
Welfare  Work  which  is  and  must  be,  of  necessity,  very  largely 
the  business  of  the  volunteer,  at  least  until  there  are  very 
fundamental  changes  in  the  construction  of  our  Society. 

In  the  report  of  the  Registrar  General  for  191 7,  the  death 
rate  for  legitimate  infants  is  given  as  90  per  1,000  such  births. 
The  death  rate  of  illegitimate  infants  is  given  as  200  per 
1,000,  with  an  even  more  marked  variation  in  the  fatalities 
at  birth.  For  the  special  needs  of  these,  the  most  forlorn  of 
our  fellow -citizens,  the  outcast  and  the  nameless,  little  has 
been  done  either  to  protect  the  young  life  or  to  give  mother 
and  child  a  chance  of  making  good  their  citizenship.  What 
has  been  done  has  been  almost  entirely  through  voluntary 
channels.  I  know,  however,  of  one  Borough  Council  which 
has  made  a  grant  of  ;^i,ooo  to  a  voluntary  society  which  is 
starting  a  hostel  where  the  unmarried  mother  may  live  with 
her  baby,  earning  her  living  by  daily  work  when  the  baby  is 
weaned,  and  other  forms  of  help  have  been  tried  elsewhere. 
But  the  work  is  still  in  its  tentative  stage.  I  suggest  that 
such  specialised  care  as  is  needed  by  the  illegitimate  child 
and  its  mother  must,  at  present,  by  reason  of  the  intricacy 
and  delicacy  of  the  individual  problems  involved,  be  left  to  the 
more  elastic  voluntary  societies  to  organise,  backed  by  the 
sanction  and  aid  of  the  local  authority.  Mother  and  child 
have  each  a  special  claim  from  the  point  of  public  health  ;  the 
child  has  a  claim  to  at  least  a  normal  chance  of  life  and  health  ; 
the  mother,  neglected,  driven  on  to  the  streets  for  the  support 
of  her  child,  is  likely  enough  to  swell  the  ranks  of  those  who, 
hopeless  and  diseased,  present  one  of  the  acutest  problems 
with  which  the  progress  of  public  health  work  is  confronted. 
But  it  is  the  problem  above  all  others  which  must,  for  its 
right  solution,  depend  on  the  co-operation  of  every  section  of 
the  community. 


And  so  I  Gome  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  have  all 
started — the  need  of  co-ordination.  The  essence  of  efficient 
welfare  work  is  that  it  should  present  to  the  mother  a  con- 
tinuous and  homogeneous  organisation,  with  free  interchange 
between  all  agencies,  whether  they  be  official  or  voluntary, 
between  ante-natal  Clinic,  Midwife,  Maternity  Home,  Rest 
Home;  between  Health  Visitor,  Centre,  Observation  Warc^ 
Massage,  Dental  or  other  Treatment  Clinic ;  Day  Nursery  or 
Hostel.  Herein  then  lies  the  need  for  co-ordination,  frst  be- 
tween all  voluntary  organisations  dealing  with  the  well-being 
of  mothers  and  babies,  and  then  between  voluntary  and  official 
Ixnlies.  So  far  as  experience  has  shown,  the  voluntary 
worker  may,  with  advantage,  permeate  the  spirit  of  the  work 
at  all  points,  being  more  especially  faithful  to  the  first  calling 
of  Pioneer — keeping  very  near  to  the  Centres  which  are  the 
hub  of  the  work,  not  forgetful  of  the  homely  needs  of  the 
working  mother,  remembering  also  those  whose  need  is 
greatest,  the  illigitimate  child  and  its  mother. 

I  have  necessarily  spoken  of  the  official  and  voluntary 
aspects  of  the  work  as  if  they  were  essentially  separate,  nay, 
even  opposing  factors.  But  is  there,  in  point  of  fact,  so  wide 
a  gulf?  Is  there,  indeed,  a  gulf  at  all?  Mother  and  lay 
worker  help  to  form  the  public  opinion  which  crystalises  into 
laws.  Mother  and  lay  worker  are  eligible  for  election  or  co- 
option  on  to  the  bodies  w^hich  administer  these  laws.  Even 
those  mighty  potentates,  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  con- 
descend to  join  in  the  work  of  the  voluntary  societies,  and  to 
become  their  greatest  assets.  And  though  we  work  with 
diverse  tools,  we  are  all  pledged  to  the  service  of  the  commun- 
ity. We  are  all  met  here  in  the  bond  of  a  common  vision  of  a 
world  re-made.  We  are  all  dreaming  of  and  working  for  a 
new  and  fairer  social  order,  and  if  our  vision  is  clear,  some 
of  our  dreams  will  come  true.  Maybe  the  Napoleons  of  the 
world  dream  the  |Xirfect  order  in  terms  of  armies  ;  maybe  the 
Leverhulmes  dream  a  new  earth  in  terms  of  industr}'.  In 
what  term^,  think  you,  are  the  mothers  dreaming  the  world 
they  would  build  for  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow? 
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DISCUSSION. 


The  Chairman  (Viscount  Astor),  in  opening  the  discussion, 
asked  :  Ought  we,  the  Government,  to  empower  local  authori- 
ties to  deal  with  certain  things  {e.g.  to  make  necessary  provi- 
sion for  tuberculosis),  leaving  it  to  public  opinion  to  see  that 
local  authorities  do  actually  provide  such  services  ;  or  ought  we 
to  impose  an  obligation  on  local  authorities  as  we  have  done 
in  the  case  of  housing,  where  we  have  imposed  a  duty  and 
obligation  on  all  local  authorities  to  provide  necessary  houses 
for  citizens  of  their  own  area?  The  question  is  now  before 
Parliament  in  connection  with  the  Care  of  the  Blind.  Ought 
local  authorities  to  be  empowered  to  tend  the  blind,  or  ought 
an  obligation  tO'  be  put  upon  them  to  make  the  care  of  the 
blind  inclusive  of  an  obligation  to  spend  money  o^ut  of  rates? 
I  should  be  grateful  to  those  present  if  they  would  deal  with 
such   fundamental   principles. 

Dr.  Menzies  (Principle  Assistant  Medical  Oflficer  of 
Health  to  the  London  County  Council)  spoke  of  the  '  tuber- 
culosis problem  '  as  '  one  of  those  problems  which  is  pecu- 
liarly a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  combination  of  official 
and  voluntary  effort,'  and  *  one  of  the  first  of  which  a  solution 
is  absolutely  necessary.'  As  indicating  the  magnitude  of  the 
tuberculosis  problem,,  he  quoted  the  fact  that  '  something  like 
60,000  people  die  in  England  yearly  from  this  disease  (Lon- 
don alone  contributes  8,000),  representing  about  10  per  cent, 
of  total  mortality  for  the  whole  of  the  country. '  These  facts 
alone  showed  the  immensity  of  the  problem.  Similarly,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  *  with  this  great  mortality,  there 
must  be  at  least  150,000  people  at  the  same  time  suffering 
from  the  disease  at  various  stages,  or  in  London  alone  be- 
tween 40,000  and  80,000  people.'  It  was  of  great  importance 
to  realise  that  one  of  the  terrible  features  of  the  disease  is 
that  it  is  peculiarly  fatal  to  men  and  women  in  the  prime  of 
life.  *  In  co<n sequence  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  men 
and  women  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
married  life  when  suffering  from  this  disease,  there  results 
hardship,  distress,  great  suffering  and  destitution,  frequently 
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ending  in  a  resort  to  Poor  Law  institution.  It  is  significant 
that  56  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  who  die  in  this  country 
from  tuberculosis,  die  in  public  institutions. '  He  pointed  out 
that  the  disease  is  chronic  ;  it  extends  often  over  long  years, 
with  the  result  that  all  the  time  a  family  is  being  dragged 
down  by  this  long  drain  upon  its  resources,  which  frequently 
ends  in  destitution  or  great  hardship.  '  I  do  not  know,'  said 
Dr.  Menzies,  *  of  anything  which  is  more  pathetic  than  the 
sight  of  a  man  or  woman  dying  from  this  disease,  and  yet 
retaining  up  to  the  last  that  extraordinar}'  hopefulness  of 
recovery,  and  of  ultimately  getting  back  to  work/  This 
disease  '  is  particularly  associated  with  over-crowding, 
poverty,  insanitary  conditions,  although  it  is  well  known  that 
the  well-to-do  do  not  altogether  escape  it.*  It  *  is  probably 
not  hereditary,'  but  '  its  spread  is  probably  due  mainly  to 
the  close  and  intimate  contact  with  others  who  are  suffering 
from  it,  and  to  the  combined  influences  of  hardships  and 
devitalising  influences  which  make  a  person  more  suscep- 
tible. There  is  one  thing  which  is  {perfectly  certain;  pro- 
bably everybody  is  carrying  about  with  them  tubercular 
vacilli,  and  probably  everybody  in  this  theatre  has  suffered, 
or  is  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  points  of  the  disease,'  said  Dr.  Menzies,  *  for  it  shows 
that,  given  reasonable  conditions,  the  majority  of  people  re- 
cover from  the  disease,  otherwise  the  mortality  would  be 
very  much  greater  than  it  is.'  He  gave  an  account  of  a 
recent  Conference  of  experts  representing  Allied  Nations  as 
having  laid  it  down  that  a  complete  tuberculosis  scheme  must 
include  the  following  items:  (i)  A  tuberculosis  dispensary; 
(ii)  sanitoria  ;  (iii)  hospitals  for  chronic  cases  which  yet  have 
a  reasonable  chance  of  doing  some  work  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  for  advanced  cases ;  (iv)  open-air  schools  of  two 
types,  viz.  (</)  schools  for  children  who  may  be  '  candidates  ' 
for  tuberculosris— delicate,  anaemic  children — and  (h)  open- 
air  schools  and  industrial  colleges  for  children  withi  tuber- 
culosis ;  (v)  a  soimd  system  of  after-care  and  propaganda 
work,  and  in  addition  to  these  (vi)  a  combination  of  factors, 
e.g,  satisfactory  housing,  means  of  transit,  and  food  and  milk 
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supply.  To  carry  out  this  programme,  both  official  and 
\oluntary  effort  were  needed.  Dr.  Menzies  then  showed  how 
in  each  item  of  this  programme  voluntary  effort,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Statutory  Authority,  had  played  and  still  played 
an  important  part,  so  far  at  least  as  London  was  con- 
cerned. He  ended  with  a  strong  appeal  for  the  development 
of  after-care  work.  '  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  is  soi 
hopelessly  bad,  in  England  and  Wales  as  a  whole,  as  the 
tuberculosis  after-care  work,'  said  Dr.  Menzies  in  giving  an 
account  of  how,  '  during  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties, 
thirty-three  after-care  committees  were  started  in  London, 
each  representative  of  the  official  and  voluntary  bodies  who 
are  indirectly  or  directly  connected  with  tuberculosis  in  their 
areas. '  Personally  he  hoped  that  public  auhorities  would  be 
allowed  to  give  money,  '  without  which  after-care  committees 
cannot  do  their  work  properly.'  '  In  hundreds  of  cases,'  said 
Dr.  Menzies,  '  a  man  has  gone  tO'  an  institution  for  treatment 
much  against  his  will,  well  knowing  that  his  family  was  left 
with  lo/-  a  week  to  live  on.  You  cannot  expect  a  man  to-  go 
to  an  institution  under  these  conditions.  That  is  a  case 
where  it  ought  to  be  within  the  power  of  the  Committee  to 
take  the  man  and  by  helping  his  family  enable  him,  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  his  treatment  by  freeing  him  from  worry. ' 

Councillor  Missi  March  (National  Baby  Week  Council) 
spoke  of  '  a  certain  amount  of  antagonism  between  local 
authorities  and  voluntary  bodies,'  claiming  that  if  our  public 
health  work  is  to  be  effectively  carried  out,  it  must  depend 
in  the  first  place  upon  local  authorities.  The  greatest  need 
in  the  administration  of  our  public  health  work  was',  she 
felt,  to  secure  that  the  right  people  are  elected  to  local 
authorities.  We  must  have  right  people  serving  on  the 
Statutory  Committees.  The  voluntary  cointingents  could  do 
much  to  get  public  sympathy  in  support  of  health  work,  and 
so  help  to  get  the  right  people  elected. 

Alderman  Girling,  the  Mayor  of  Shoreditch,  claimed  that 
in  his  borough  progress  was  being  made.  It  was  a  borough 
with  a  very  high  infantile  mortality,  showing  that  there  was 
room  for  improvement.      Within  three  months  they  had  dis- 
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tributed  ii,86o  gallons  of  milk.  Some  people  were  crying- 
out  about  the  rates  going  up,  but  when  it  was  a  question 
of  health,  of  life  or  death,  it  wa  i  time  to  act.  He  submitted 
that  in  the  maintenance  of  anti- tuberculosis  work  the  charge 
should  be  distributed  over  a  wide  area  and  borne  by  the 
State. 

The  Chairman,  in  summarising  the  discussion,  said  that 
the  Ministry  of  Health  were  always  trying  to  get  the  opinion 
of  local  authorities  and  other  bodies,  and  had  set  up  four 
advisory  bodies  to  advise  them  on  policy,  one  of  which  con- 
sisted entirely  of  members  of  local  authorities.  It  struck  him 
that  there  was  some  confusion  of  thought  regarding  the  State. 
It  was  said  that  *  the  State  ought  to  do  this  *  or  *  the  State 
is  not  doing  that.'  It  was  suggested  that  the  Ministry  of 
Health  ought  to  provide  certain  services.  The  Ministry  of 
Health,  he  pointed  out,  does  not  itself  provide  a  single  doctor. 
*  Wc  don't  want,'  he  said,  *  to  establish  a  system  of  bureau- 
criu  y,  running  everything  from  London.  We  want  our 
future  health  development  to  be  secured  through  our  existing 
system  of  local  government.  We  want  to  g\ve  additional 
powers. and  additional  money  to  the  elected  representatives, 
leaving  the  inhabitants  in  each  area  to  provide  the  voluntary 
effort  necessary  to  make  these  powers  and  money  effective.' 
They  wanted  to  stimulate  voluntary  effort.  In  r^ard  to 
housing,  for  instance,  either  the  Central  Authorities  could 
build  the  houses — that  would  be  bureaucracy — or  the  CentraJ 
Authorities  could  give  the  power  to  local  authorities.  Actu- 
ally, an  obligation  had  been  imposed  upon  local  iiuthority  to 
deal  with  houses,  with  a  warning  that  if  this  was  not  done 
properly  they  would  be  defaulted  and  then,  instead  of  having 
to  bear  a  penny  rate,  they  would  have  the  whole  financial 
burden  upon  the  rates.  *  I  ask  you  to  think  about  this  ques- 
tion and  to  discuss  it,  because  we  want  public  opinion  to  assist 
us  upon  it.  Is  it  to  be  *'  may  "  or  is  it  to  be  '*  shall?" — 
which  means  the  compulsory  spending  of  the  rates.'  Neither 
the  national  funds  nor  the  rates  were  sufficient  to  meet  all 
the  needs  of  the  community.  When  the  Ministry  provided 
the  money  they   had   to  lay   down   conditions   as  to  how   it 
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should    be    spent,    and,    insitead    of    being    thanked,    it    was 
at   once  abused   for   exercising   control  !        '  Our  system   of 
government    is   based    upon    this    principle  : — We    give    you 
grants  in  aid  :  we  cannot  give  you  the  whole  of  the  money 
as  suggested  just  now.     We  give  you  the  power,  we  give  you 
some  money — not  all  of  it,  but  enough  to  stimulate  you,  to 
encourage  you,  and  we  have  to  ask  you  to  spend  a  little  bit 
of  your  own.     We  must  remember  that  we  are  a  democracy 
and  w^ork  through  our  representatives. '       *  Let  me  say  one 
word  which  does  not  relate  to  the  subject.      Don't  do-  the 
easy  thing  !     If  you  want  to  help,  do  the  difficult  thing  ;  take 
up  something  highly  contentious,  fight  the  people  who  abuse 
you  !     For  instance,  take  up  the  drink  question.      Two  years 
ago  the  Registrar  said  that  deaths  from  suffocation  had  been 
halved  because  of  the  restriction  on  drink.     Are  you  helping 
to  deal  with   this  vexed  question?     There   is   a  tremendous 
amount  of  push  on  the  Government  from  the  other  side;  we 
want  you  who  are  interested  in  welfare  to  push  fromi  your 
side.      I  do  beg  you  to  look  for  the  contentious  things  and 
push  us  from  behind  :  push  on  Poor  Law  ReformiSi;    push  us 
on  toi  deal  with  the  blind.     We  have  a  struggle  tO'  find  par- 
liamentary time  to  bring  in  our  bills,  push  us,  and  then  we 
shall  get  time  for  dealing  with  all  these  measures.      There  are 
people  pushing  to  prevent  things  being  done;   it  is  because 
of  that  I  ask  your  interest  to  assist  us  in  the  development 
of  health.      We  don't  mind  criticism,  so  loug  as  it  comes  from 
people  who  understand  what  they  are  talking  about.     There 
is  nothing  so  helpful  as  criticism  based  on  knowledge.      Un- 
fortunately w^e  get  too  much  of  the  other  sort. ' 
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THURSDAY,  APRIL  8th.    Morning  Meeting. 

(Held  in   the   Sheldon  Ian   Theatre.) 
Subject :    The  Scope  of  Voluntary  Effort  in  Education. 

Chairman  : — The  Master  of  Balliol  (Chairman  of  the  recent 
Departmental  Committee  on  Adult  Educiition). 

THE  Chairman,  introducing^  the  session,  said  :  I  urge 
members  to  speak  freeh  on  a  subject  which  bristles  with 
interest.  I  could)  not  help  overhearing,  as  I  came  along,  an 
important-looking  gentleman  say  to  another,  *  Well,  I  hope 
you'll  let  'em  have  it,'  and  1  hope  that  will  be  the  spirit  of 
the  discussion  ! 

Mr.  J.  G.  Legge  then  submitted  the  following  papier: — 

The  Relation  of  Voluntary  Workers  to  Public  Authorities. 

By  J.  G.  Legge,  B.A. 

(Director  of  Education  for  the  County  Borough  of 

Liverpool). 

THE  great  work  of  reconstruction  which  is  before  us 
will  call  for  the  united  efforts  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  and  women  if  we  are  not  to  continue  to  live 
in  a  fool's  paradise  and  either  to  wake  up  some  morning 
with  the  sick  headache  of  disappointment  or  to  sink 
gradually  into  the  state  of  apathy  which  is  one  of  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  a  decaying  nation.  Capital  and 
labour  have  to  appease  their  jealousies,  compose  their 
differences  and  arrive  at  some  working  agreement;  sex 
antagonisms,  if,  as  may  be  doubted,  so  perverted  and 
repulsive  a  sentiment  exists  to  any  appreciable  degree 
among  us,  has  to  be  repudiated;  and  the  bureaucracy  has 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  stiff-necked  community  which 
ostensibly  it  serves,  but  which,  if  unchecked,  it  may  reduce 
to  a  state  of  subjection.     The  subject-matter  of  this  paper 
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is  included  in  the  content  of  the  third  of  these  problems, 
ms.y  the  relations  of  the  bureaucracy  to  the  community. 
It  is  well  at  the  very  outset  to  bear  this  large  aspect  of  the 
question  in  mind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  central 
and  local  government  will  assume  larger  powers  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past,  and  will  exercise  their  powers 
more  actively.  But  the  exercise  of  power  is  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  paid  officials.  We  need  an  educated  laity  to  co- 
operate with  the  Press  in  keeping  them  under  due  control. 
The  Ministers  who  represent  departments  are  not  neces- 
sarily super-men;  indeed  they  are  not.  But  each  of  them 
is  the  mouthpiece,  or  sounding-board,  of  a  vast  bureau- 
cratic machine.  We  have  heard  much  of  late  of  the  ecHpse 
of  Parliament.  That  ecHpse  will  pass  as  the  clouds  left  by 
war  are  dispersed,  for  we  are  not  a  dying  nation,  a  spent 
force  in  the  world.  We  shall  pursue  the  aim  our  race  has 
always  kept  before  it :  government  of  the  people  by  the 
people  for  the  people.  This  principle  will  triumph  over 
the  jealousies  and  suspicions  agitating  us  to-day,  and  the 
issue  of  the  peace-time  warfare  in  which  we  are  plunged 
can  only  be  a  clearer  realization  of  the  aim,  and  a  closer 
approximation  to  it,  by  the  perfecting  of  Parliament,  our 
great  instrument  of  government.  Meantime,  the  one 
element  in  society  which  covers  nearly  every  aspect  of  it, 
vis.,  the  official  element,  is  fully  conscious  of  its  oppor- 
tunities and  neglecting  no  means  of  adding  to  its  powers. 
It  is  for  the  commimity  to  see  that  knowledge  and  a  share 
in  administration  are  not  solely  the  possession  of  the  paid 
official,  that  the  rank  and  file  in  Parliament  have  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  enabling  Members  to  criticise 
effectively  Ministers  and  departments,  and,  if  need  be, 
either  to  stimulate  or  to  check  them ;  and  that  in  the  sphere 
of  local  government  the  due  balance  between  freedom  and 
authority  is  preserved. 

One  of  the  best  means  to  attain  this  end  is  to  secure 
that  side  by  side  with  the  tight  official  administration  of 
the  country's  or  county's  or  city's  affairs  there  is  a  looser, 
more  flexible  administrative  system  in  the  hands  of  volun- 
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tary  workers.  Let  us  come  to  close  quarters  with  the 
conditions  of  the  problem,  and  consider  what  are  the 
qualities  and  defects  that  may  be  ascribed  to  the  official 
and  the  voluntary  worker  respectively.  We  have  of 
course  to  remember  that  there  are  two  kinds  both  of 
officials  and  voluntary  workers,  vis.,  those  of  the  central 
office  and  those  who  are,  so  to  speak,  out  in  the  country. 
The  voluntary  worker  in  a  central  office  is  often  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  armchair  official ;  the  paid  officer 
of  a  voluntary  association  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as 
an  official.  For  our  immediate  purpose  a  fruitful  discus- 
sion must  rather  concern  itself  with  the  rank  and  file 
than  General  or  even  Brigade  Headquarters.  The  official 
will  generally  be  engaged  full-time  and  do  plodding 
methodical  work;  with  his  fellows  he  will  often  be  expected 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  his  department;  he  will  work 
both  en  gros  and  en  detail;  he  will  exercise  infinite 
patience  over  detail;  he  will  get  into  trouble  if  he  ties 
knots  or  leaves  loose  ends  for  his  colleagues  to  unravel 
or  make  fast;  he  will  be  imperturbable  within  reasonable 
limits,  and  show,  outwardly  at  least,  a  willingness  to  suffer 
fools.  The  voluntary  worker  may  be  a  part-time  worker, 
may  be  expected  to  bring  to  his  work  enthusiasm  or 
earnest  purpose,  freshness,  sometimes  initiative,  and  at 
times  a  simplicity  which  surmounts  difficulties  because  it 
is  the  expression  of  a  child-like  faith.  The  spirit  in  which 
l>3th  the  official  and  the  volnntnry  worker  act  may  be  a 
religious  one,  and  religious  in  the  old-fashioned  accept- 
ance of  the  term,  but  as  the  promptings  of  religion  are 
more  likely  to  be  the  very  impulse  towards  a  particular 
line  of  work  in  the  case  of  the  voluntary  worker  than  the 
official,  it  is  with  the  former  that  the  definitely  religious 
spirit  is  more  frequently  perhaps  to  be  associated.  Know- 
ledge and  experience  are  more  certainly  to  be  predicated 
of  the  official  than  of  the  voluntary  worker.  There  is  a 
training  that  comes  by  practice  as  well  as  study ;  there  are 
officials  who  are  too  dependent  on  the  former,  and  there 
are,  in  these  days  of  Schools  of  Social  Science,  voluntary 
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workers  who  are  too  dependent  on  the  latter.  Training 
is  most  desirable  for  both,  but  it  is  the  school  of  experi- 
ence which  is  the  university  of  life  and  which  alone  can 
make  the  scholar.  And  on  knowledge  there  is  this  to  be 
said  :  you  may  be  master  or  mistress  of  the  statute  law, 
ol  bye-laws  and  regulations,  Government  circulars  with 
all  their  pious  platitudes,  blue-books  and  the  productions 
of  the  Fabian  Research  Department,  statistics  whether  in 
figures  or  curves  or  zig-zags  or  bewildering  complications 
of  colour,  but  know  very  little  of  human  nature.  The 
official  may  have  little  text-book  knowledge,  but  he  often 
acquires  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  administrative  duties 
an  astonishingly  minute  acquaintance  with  the  law  relating 
to  his  business,  and  contact  with  men  and  women  in  the 
course  of  his  daily  rounds,  or  his  daily  routine  even  inside 
his  office,  often  gives  him  that  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  enables  him  to  get  things  done.  In  the  army  of 
sanitary  inspectors  and  school  visitors  throughout  the 
country  will  be  found  a  host  of  skilled  diplomatists  who 
know  how  to  deal  with  men,  women  and  children,  and 
have  learnt  the  art  of  making  persuasion  do  the  work  of 
fear.  The  official  is  bound  to  retain  one  advantage 
always  :  he  has  behind  him  the  sanction  of  the  law.  At 
worst  he  is  regarded  as  a  necessary  infliction,  for  generally 
the  suggestion  that  he  is  only  doing  what  he  is  bound  to 
do  soothes  an  irate  citizen  inclined  to  charge  him  with 
interfering  in  what  isn't  his  business.  But  the  fact  that 
he  is  an  officer  of  the  law  must  always  throw^  on  him  the 
hard  and  unpleasant  duty  of  prosecution — a  duty  which  the 
voluntary  worker  is  seldom  reluctant  to  pass  over  to  him. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  at  times  some  want  of  confidence 
on  the  side  of  the  official  when  confronted  with  the  volun- 
tary worker.  There  may  be  about  the  latter,  if  trained, 
a  slight  air  of  patronage,  and  if  untrained  a  want  of  snap 
or  vim.  The  good  official  is  rufifled  as  soon  as  he  detects 
reluctance  to  do  humble  routine  work,  failure  in  regularity 
ol  attendance,  a  tendency  to  slap-dash,  or  to  leave  an 
unfinished  job  for  someone  else  to  carry  through.     He  may 
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be  unconscious  on  his  side  that  he  is  too  sensitive  if  he 
regards  as  a  personal  affront  the  suggestion  that  his  work, 
or  the  method  of  it,  might  be  improved  in  some  detail, 
that  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  slave  to  routine,  that 
his  imperturbability  may  be  shading  off  into  indifference, 
and  that  his  manner  is  less  sympathetic  in  office  hours  than 
out  of  them. 

A  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  very  imperfect 
analysis  will  probably  lead  to  the  following  conclusions. 
First,  the  more  the  official  thinks,  without  brooding,  over 
his  work,  and  reads  and  studies  the  literature  (or  publica- 
tions) connected  with  it,  and  the  more  the  voluntary 
worker  schools  himself  to  take  up  definite  duties,  and  to 
discharge  them  with  scrupulous  regularity  and  also 
thoroughly,  the  sooner  will  come  the  day  when  a  full  and 
happy  co-operation  between  the  two  is  realised.  Second, 
the  more  a  particular  official  and  a  particular  voluntary 
worker  can  work  as  a  pair  and  get  to  know  each  other 
personally  the  better.  The  official  may  gain  in  freshness 
and  in  keenness  by  contact  with  the  voluntary  worker, 
and  the  trained  voluntary  worker  may  find  he  has  learnt 
as  much  from  an  old  official  hand  in  a  morning  or  after- 
noon of  routine  work  as  from  a  whole  course  of  lectures 
by  the  most  accomplished  lecturer  of  unimpeachable 
academic  distinction.  Each,  no  doubt,  will  retain  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  peculiar  virtues,  but  there  is  a  subtle 
truth  in  an  epigram  of  Balzac's  which  some  may  regard 
as  cynical :  there  is  no  such  certain  bond  of  friendship 
as  the  consciousness  in  either  party  of  a  slight  superiority 
to  the  other. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  consider  what  are  the  great  open- 
ings for  this  association  between  official  and  voluntary 
work.  They  are  two — Health  (including  Housing)  and 
Education.  There  has  always  been  room  for  co-operation 
in  them,  and  there  has  always  been  a  certain  amount  of 
co-operation  in  them;  but  recent  legislation  has  so  widely 
extended  both  spheres  that  closer  and  more  extended 
co-operation  is  not  only  desirable,  but  actually  necessary 
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if  hopes  of  a  new  and  better  era  are  even  approximately 
to  be  realised.  On  the  Health  side  there  should  be  an 
immense  opportunity  for  voluntary  work  in  stimulating, 
supporting  and  supplementing  official  effort.  The  vast 
amount  of  voluntary  work  done  mainly  by  women  during 
the  war  in  the  visitation  of  the  dependants  of  sailors  and 
soldiers  and  similar  duties  has  had  two  results.  It  has, 
first  of  all,  provided  a  large  body  of  workers  who  are  no 
novices  in  the  delicate  task  of  personal  visitation. 
Secondly,  and  this  is  quite  as  important  a  point,  it  has 
given  thousands  of  these  workers  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  social  conditions  of  which  they  were  quite  ignorant 
before  the  war.  They  know,  for  instance,  what  the 
housing  conditions  of  so  many  town  dwellers  are  like,  and 
no  amount  of  soothing  syrup  administered  in  official 
reports  will  dull  their  sense  of  v/rongs  to  be  set  right. 
They  know  the  facts,  they  know  that  you  may  have  model 
bye-laws,  but  that  they  are  not  always  carried  out,  they 
know  that  only  the  fringe  of  the  housing  problem  has  yet 
been  touched.  On  many  of  them,  too,  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  reform  will  have  been  burnt  in.  They  will 
have  realised  the  cost  of  making  good  the  defects  and 
deficiencies  of  past  stupidity,  callousness  and  neglect,  the 
marvellous  patience  of  some,  the  apathy  of  others,  whose 
condition  one  should  seek  to  ameliorate,  the  natural  and 
proper  and  growing  resentment  of  inquisition  and 
patronage  and  pussyfoot  benevolence.  If  local  authorities 
are  wise  they  will  enlist  this  public  force  in  the  gigantic 
work  of  reconstruction.  They  will  seek  the  active  co- 
operation in  every  parish  of  the  parson,  priest  and  minister 
and  all  whom  these  can  gather  round  them,  and  in  every 
ward  the  social  organisations  that  are  at  work  for  the 
good  of  young  or  old.  They  will  not  drive  them  into  an 
attitude  of  bitter  criticism  or  sullen  independence.  On 
their  side  voluntary  agencies  will  have  to  recognise  the 
limits  of  their  capacities,  and  the  limits  set  by  the  nature 
of  things,  and  to  realise  that  their  duty  lies  in  taking  an 
actual  part  in  the  government  of  their  city,  rather  than  in 
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amateur  and  spasmodic  effort  of  their  own  unrelated  to  a 
general  scheme  in  which  they  should  be  proud  to  be 
included.  There  will  have  to  be  give  and  take  on  both 
sides,  but  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
of  official  and  voluntary  effort  in  every  area  of  local 
government  in  the  country  will  render  this  crowning 
service  :  it  will  make  fruitful  what  general  regulations  of 
value  the  central  government  imposes  througli  Parliament 
on  the  country,  but  local  opinion  will  be  solid  and  well 
able  to  keep  Parliament  posted  in  the  mistakes  and  defi- 
ciencies of  the  central  government,  and  it  will  provide  the 
essential  check  which  is  necessary  if  the  vast  bureaucratic 
machine  of  Whitehall  is  not  to  develop  into  a  Germanic 
monster.  There  is  a  collective  human  nature  in  commu- 
nities, towns  differ  in  their  needs  and  aspirations  and  way 
of  working  just  as  individuals  do,  and  no  cast-iron  system 
can  or  ought  to  be  applied  in  every  detail  everywhere. 
Not  only  in  Whitehall,  but  also  in  the  streets  and  courts 
and  alleys  of  every  town  in  the  country  the  battle  of  good 
government  is  to  be  fought  and  won. 

On  the  side  of  Education  the  field  for  co-operation  is 
as  great  as  on  that  of  Health.  Indeed,  the  two  overlap, 
inasmuch  as  the  health  of  children  and  young  persons  will 
remain  no  less  the  concern  of  the  Education  Committee 
than  of  the  Health  Conmiittee.  But  it  will  perhaps  be 
more  clearly  realised  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past  that  one  ugly  aspect  of  the  housing  problem  is  not 
to  be  glozed  over  by  concentrating  in  an  attack  upon  the 
schools.  It  is  cleanliness  in  the  homes  that  has  to  be 
secured,  for  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  enough  has  been 
done  when  the  school  is  held  responsible  for  cleansing 
dirty  children  coming  from  dirty  homes,  or  the  teacher 
invited  to  relieve  the  parent  of  the  duty  of  caring  for  his 
child.  Nevertheless  in  the  following  up  of  cases  to  which 
the  School  Medical  Officer  has  called  attention,  and 
especially  for  the  after-care  of  children  mentally  or 
physically  defective,  there  is  ample  scope  for  co-operation 
between   voluntary  workers  and  sanitary   inspectors  and 
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school  visitors.  Many  Education  Committees  have 
adopted  the  system  of  Managers,  and  have  also  recog- 
nised Care  Committees;  some  schools  indeed  are  to 
be  found  which  bask  in  the  sunshine  both  of  a  body 
of  Managers  and  a  Care  Committee.  This  seems  an 
embarras  dc  richcsses.  There  can  be  no  reason  why 
the  scope  of  management  should  not  be  extended  so  as 
to  include  care,  and  better  results  might  in  certain  dis- 
tricts be  obtained  if  schools  were  grouped  for  manage- 
ment and  care.  On  committees  of  management  and  care 
there  is  obviously  a  prime  opportunity  for  the  voluntary 
worker.  But  such  committees  will  generally  find  it  better 
in  the  interests  of  the  charge  committed  to  them  if  they 
work  harmoniously  with  the  authority  which  has  called 
them  into  being.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one 
type  of  voluntary  worker,  a  very  special  type,  will  have 
to  be  admitted  to  them.  There  will  come  the  demand  for 
the  presence  on  such  governing  bodies  of  representatives 
of  the  parents  of  the  children  in  school  attendance.  We 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  patronage  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  an  object  of  suspicion  and  resent- 
ment; the  schools  are  the  people's  schools,  and  the  people 
are  quickly  waking  up  to  a  recognition  of  that  fact.  No 
better  means  can  be  devised  of  educating  parents  in  the 
nature  and  possibilities  of  a  school-in-being  than  by  giving 
them  a  voice  in  its  management. 

On  the  recreative  side  there  are  now  opportunities  so 
vast  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  envisage  themi.  As  yet 
we  can  only  feel  after  them.  It  is  a  heresy  to  believe  that 
a  school  is  designed  rather  for  play  than  work;  and  yet, 
to  hear  some  persons  talk,  one  could  imagine  that  this 
sentimental  poison  had  infected  them.  They  never  speak 
of  '  children,'  but  always  of  '  the  poor  children.'  Why 
*  poor  '  ?  What  adult  is  there  who  would  not,  if  he  could, 
recapture  some  of  the  unsophisticated  happiness  of  the 
child  at  play  in  the  gutter?  No,  the  real  purpose  of 
education  is  to  help  the  child  to  develop,  all  its  capacities, 
for    recreation    as    well  as  study,    in  conditions  the  best 
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possible,  so  that  happiness  may  abide  with  it  throughout 
hfe,  both  at  work  and  play.  The  child  is  happy  in  the 
gutter;  provide  a  better  place  for  it  to  be  happy  in;  refine 
its  notions  of  play,  so  that  its  manners,  the  reflection  of 
its  nature,  are  refined.  In  the  elementary  schools  play- 
centre  movement  there  is  a  glorious  opportunity  for  the 
voluntary  worker.  Experience  of  the  working  of  play- 
centres,  particularly  as  carried  out  in  London  under  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  scheme,  has  shown  that  to  get  regular, 
systematic  work  and  skilled  direction  and  supervision  a 
nucleus  of  official,  paid  workers  is  essential.  That  nucleus 
may  be  expected  to  contain  a  number  of  teachers  whose 
energy  and  love  of  children,  and  skill  in  handhng  them, 
obviously  fit  them  for  the  work.  But  there  are  teachers 
who  have  to 'be  protected  against  themselves,  and,  in  any 
case,  the  field  is  vast  and  the  range  of  opportunity  infinite. 
Consider  what  the  object  is,  zns.,  to  give  the  children  in 
the  crowded  areas  of  our  towns  the  same  chances  of 
wholesome  recreation  that  many  of  us  more  fortunately 
situated  can  find  for  our  own  children.  There  will  be 
rooms  for  quiet,  parlour  games  of  all  sorts,  reading,  look- 
ing at  picture  papers  and  picture  books,  painting  and 
drawing;  rooms  for  fancy  needlework,  carpentry  and 
metal-work,  and  other  useful  occupations  which  children 
love;  rooms  for  music,  singing  and  dancing;  rooms  for 
noisy  games,  where  girls  can  romp,  and  boys  box,  wrestle, 
and  jump  to  their  hearts'  content.  A  play-centre  for  400 
will  easily  absorb  40  helpers  every  meeting,  and  service 
for  two  hours  in  the  early  evening,  once,  twice,  or  thrice 
a  week  is  the  modest  demand. 

So  far  as  regards  outdoor  recreation  the  teachers 
themselves,  both  men  and  women,  have  done  a  great  work 
in  ori^anising  field  sports  and  swimming  for  their  children, 
and  it  cannot  be  thought  that  their  energies  will  flag; 
but  they  welcome  the  enthusiastic  expert  who  will  lend  his 
aid  in  any  branch  of  honest  sport.  To  more  than  one 
master  in  the  art  of  swimming  in  my  own  area  who  has 
thus  backed  up  the  teachers'  efforts  we  owe  much.     The 
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Scouts,  too,  the  Girl  Guides,  Boys'  Brigades  and  Cadets 
are  doing  much.  It  is  in  camp  hfe,  especially  in  the 
summer  holidays,  that  the  great  opportunity  for  the 
voluntary  worker  will  come.  Local  Education  Authorities 
may  be  expected  to  be  buying  or  leasing  in  the  future 
playing-fields  and  camping-grounds  on  a  large  scale 
throughout  the  country.  There  is  room  here  for  the  most 
active  co-operation  of  voluntary  associations,  who  may 
rival  the  notable  achievements  of  the  National  Trust  and 
the  National  Art  Collections  Fund,  and  themselves  buy 
and  maintain  sites,  and  allow  the  use  of  them,  on  terms, 
to  Education  Committees  when  they  are  not  wanted  for 
their  older  cHents.  But  the  need  of  the  moment  is  for  an 
organisation  which  will  do  on  a  huge  scale  not  only  what 
Country  Holiday  Funds  have  done  with  the  resources  at 
their  command  in  the  past  in  the  way  of  boarding  children 
out  in  the  country,  but  will  also  run  camps,  and,  what  is 
equally  desirable,  organise  games  in  parks  and  recreation 
grounds  in  the  summer  holidays  when  teachers  go,  as  they 
should,  on  their  holidays,  and  the  children  are  let  loose 
on  the  streets.  Here  is  a  fair  challenge  to  voluntary 
effort.  Can  an  association  be  found  strong  enough  to 
take  it  up  ?  Any  one  that  steps  into  the  breach  can  be 
assured  of  the  whole-hearted  support  of  Education  Com- 
mittees and  their  staffs,  teaching  and  administrative. 

In  the  autumn  of  1921,  the  period  fixed  for  the  opening 
of  the  Day  Continuation  Schools  which  are  the  great 
feature  of  the  Education  Act,  1918,  will  come  another 
great  opportunity  for  voluntary  work.  What  those 
schools  will  be  like  no  one  yet  can  say.  The  organisation 
of  them  will  be  the  hardest  task  ever  undertaken  in  the 
sphere  of  education,  but  when  the  task  is  accomplishd  they 
will  do  infinite  good  and  in  ways  not  dreamed  of  now. 
Little  more  can  with  certainty  be  predicted  of  them  at 
present  than  this :  they  will  be  entirely  unlike  what  any- 
body at  this  moment  says  they  will  be  like.  But  certain 
generalities  may  be  indulged  in.  One  is  that  we  must 
try    to    make    these   Day  Continuation  Schools  not  only 
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schools,  but  also  centres  of  social  activity.  Physical 
training  is,  very  properly,  to  be  a  special  feature  of  the 
training  of  the  young  conscripts  to  be  enrolled.  We  shall 
have  to  see  that  this  is  not  all  of  the  fiddle- faced  type 
approved  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  young  conscript  will  have  to  be 
humoured,  and  a  liberal  view  of  physical  training  will 
admit  a  good  deal  of  fun,  even  on  the  parallel  bars,  such 
as  the  youth  conscious  of  his  growing  strength  demands, 
and  of  rhythmic  dancing,  even  to  music  abhorred  of  the 
orthodox  Swede,  but  which  the  girl  rejoices  in.  There  will 
be  scope  for  the  organisation  of  field  sports.  Some  have 
suggested,  indeed,  that  each  eight-hour  shift  can  be 
organised  to  play  '  house  '  matches  with  other  eight-hour 
shifts.  This  is  doubtful;  it  sounds  like  the  public  school 
practice  run  mad,  and  one  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Alec 
Waugh  upon  it.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  those  in 
attendance  will  be  quite  able  to  provide  their  own  recrea- 
tion in  concert  with  friends  living  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, or  engaged  in  the  same  business  and  occupation  as 
themselves,  and  with  whom  they  are  associated  not  for 
an  eight-hour  shift,  but  for  the  working  week.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  room  for  clubs  not  tied  up  with  Day 
Continuation  Schools  and  eight-hour  shifts.  But  there 
will  be  some  schools  for  which  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
do  too  much  in  the  way  of  social  endeavour.  Every  large 
town  will  have  several  schools  so  situated  that  they  will 
have  in  attendance  young  persons  engaged  in  occupations 
of  a  rough,  clothes-soiling  type.  These,  I  submit,  should 
be  the  first  to  be  provided  with  fine,  airy,  well-equipped, 
well-Hghted  buildings;  and  these  should  be  open  in  the 
evening  as  well  as  in  the  day.  In  the  evening  hours  of 
voluntary  attendance  there  will  be  the  opportunity  for  the 
tutorial  supervision  of  homework  without  which  the  Day 
Continuation  School  will  be  but  a  flash  in  the  pan,  and 
also  for  the  operations  of  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
more  serious  and  solemn  play-centre.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  all  Day  Continuation  Schools  there  will  be  some- 
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one  acting  under  the  principal  as  a  welfare  supervisor. 
Such  an  officer  should  be  in  close  touch  with  the  Juvenile 
Employment  Committee -of  the  Local  Education  Authority, 
not,  I  trust,  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  and  he  or  she 
should  follow  young  people,  where  necessary,  even  into 
their  homes.  But  such  officers  should  also  be  responsible 
for  bringing  into  touch  with  the  school  all  voluntary 
agencies,  church  or  chapel  organisations,  Scouts,  Guides, 
Boys'  Brigades,  Cadets,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs,  and 
securing,  with  their  help,  that  rational  recreation  of  an 
evening,  as  well  as  on  weekly  half-holidays,  and  a  whole- 
some summer  holiday  are  at  the  command  of  all.  What 
an  opportunity!  The  harvest,  truly,  will  be  plenteous, 
may  the  labourers  abound! 

Miss  Margaret  MIcMillan  then  submitted  the  follcwing 
paper  : — 

The  Nursery  School  of  To-morrow. 

By  Miss  Margaret  Macmillan,   C.B.E.,   L.C.C.    (Deptford 
Health  Centre). 

THE  nursery  school  is  no  longer  in  the  experimental  stage, 
and  what  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  realise  it,  to  mul- 
tiply it,  to  perfect  it.  The  idea  at  the  heart  of  it  all  is 
nurture,  on  a  large  scale,  and  including  education  and  pre- 
paration for  school  and  adult  life,  education  that  does  not 
ignore  the  human  body  and  its  conditions. 

In  the  infant  school  of  yesterday  too  much  was  taken  for 
granted.  The  teachers  had  no  mandate  to  deal  with  any- 
thing but  '  subjects. '  And  outside  lay  the  great  waste  of 
roaring  streets  and  hapless  homes,  with  which  no  teacher  was 
supposed  to  deal. 

The  new  order  of  teacher  is  to  take  on  new  responsibilities. 
She  is  to  take  account  of  the  social  conditions,  deal  with  them 
at  last.  Our  teachers  are  willing  to  be  the  children's  nurses, 
without,  for  this,  abating  a  jot  of  their  claim  to  academic  dis~ 
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tinction.  They  do  the  '  servants  '  work  of  the  school,  but 
they  also,  for  instance,  act  like  true  artists  and  adorn  the 
walls  with  paintings  that  woukl  not  disgrace  any  studio. 

I'he  mothers  get  to  know  the  true  inw^irdness  of  all  this 
much  sooner  than  the  autliorities,  for  our  teachers  make 
friends  with  the  mothers.  The  street  is  cleaner  than  it  used 
to  be,  and  it  is  quieter  too.  The  children  file  out,  a  gay 
river  pf  happy  childhood,  for  they  are  taught  to  love,  not  only 
the  nursery,  but  the  river,  and  the  boats  and  sails,  the  birds 
too,  about  the  old  chur<  li  tower  in  the  morning.  The 
teachers  have  many  greetings  as  they  walk  along,  many  nods 
and  becks  and  smiles.  *  No  one  knows  w^here  the  big  Board 
School  is,'  cried  an  inspector,  '  but  everyone  knows  where 
the  open-air  nursery  is.* 

Our  children  come  early  ;  at  seven  they  are  at  the  gate, 
full  of  eager  joy  and  hope.  They  stream  down  to  the 
shelters,  the  tw^o-yeiir-old  and  the  one-year-old  toddlers  hold- 
ing the  hands  of  a  big  sister  or  mother,  the  older  children 
skipping  into  their  own  sheds.  They  are  bathed  and  combed, 
and  some  put  on  camp  overalls.  Nearly  every  child  is  well 
shod,  for  the  parents  give  us  only  a  i  /-  a  week  per  child,  and 
we  can  ask  them  to  spend  more  on  clothes  and  boots.  *  For 
everything  we  do  for  your  children,*  we  say,'  *  you  also  must 
do  something  more.  We  shall  not  take  your  child  away  and 
do  everything  for  him.  \()ii  sliall  work  for  him,  for  he  is 
yours.  We  are  helping  you,  that  is  all.*  So  mothers  work 
harder  and  save  more  for  their  children,  though  they  are 
with  us  from  7  to  5.30  every  day,  going  home  at  night  like 
birds  to  the  nest,  and  week-ending  at  home.  On  Sunday 
there  is  a  good  show  of  pretty  and  clean  children  everywhere ; 
the  home  is  coming  abreast  of  the  school. 

In  our  school  of  120  children  we  have  three  shelters,  four 
heads  or  teachers,  and  30  students.  These  students  work 
only  two  or  three  hours  per  day  in  the  shelters,  and  they  are 
all  working  under  the  direction  of  trained  teachers.  Some 
oi  our  students  are  themselves  trained  and  certificated 
teachers,  taking  a  one-year  course  with  us.  The  majority, 
however,   are  free  lances,   taking  a  longer  course  that  will 
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be  virtually  their  whole  college  training.  Of  these  '  free 
lances  '  we  have  the  brightest  and  boldest  hopes,  for  they 
respond  with  ardour  unalloyed  to  the  new  training.  They 
are  being  trained  on  new  lines.  1  he  i.ew  aspect  of  this  little 
college  is  that  which  shows  the  students  mixing  in  the  outer 
world,  and  living  in  touch  with  its  activities.  They  go  out 
first  of  all,  and  above  all,  intO'  the  narrow  streets  and  mean 
courts,  and  make  friends  with  the  people  who  live  there. 
The  mothers  who  live  there  and  who  send  their  children  to 
the  nursery,  have  something  in  common  with  our  young 
student  teachers.  Between  them  stands  a  child,  and  they 
realise  their  sisterhood  through  this  bond.  When  one  re- 
members how  powerful  the  mother's  influence  is  and  will 
always  remain,  and  how  in  every  scheme  of  training  she  will 
have  the  final  word,  in  every  child  heart  the  first  place,  we 
must  write  down  this  new  bond  between  woman  and  woman 
as  the  great  initial  reform  of  the  nursery  school.  In  virtue 
of  it,  by  means  of  it,  the  child's  home-life  will  draw  abreast 
of  the  school  life.  What  cannot  be  said  and  done  between 
good  friends  and  neighbours? 

Next  week  our  students  give  the  Greek  play,  '  Iphigenia,' 
ex-service  men  taking  the  men's  part.  And  here,  let  me  say 
at  once,  is  another  real  development,  the  natural  sequence  of 
things  that  must  follow  all  nursery  '  sense-training,'  if  this 
last  is  to  be,  not  a  mere  fad  of  the  schools,  but  an  integral 
part  of  our  whole  educational  system.  For  what  is  sense- 
training?  It  means  first  new  power  of  receiving  impressions, 
and  secondly  the  power  to  give  these  back  in  full  and  beau- 
tiful ways  and  with  proper  effect.  But  if  one  stops  all  thiis 
training  at  the  door  of  the  elementary  school  one  might  as 
well  never  start  it  in  the  nursery.  For  the  development  of 
it  means  not  only  skilled  use  of  the  voice  or  mere  perfected 
command  of  the  human  body  as  an  instrument.  It  means 
new  power,  moral  and  mental,  as  well  as  new  beauty  in  the 
adolescent  and  the  adult.  So  our  students  vie  with  artists 
and  themselves  become  artists.  And  no  one  is  more  appre- 
ciative of  this  than  the  little  child,  the  artist  of  artists,  who 
never  stops  dramatising,  who  wants  to  hear  tales,  who  is  at 
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things.  In  short,  we  want  at  last  to  have  two  things  which 
have  long  been  foreshadowed,  but  never  won,  to  wit,  real 
child-gardens,  and  secondly,  art  training  that  makes  sensory 
training  a  real  and  perfected  thing. 

At  first  and  for  many  years  the  path  was  a  very  thorny 
one.  With  poor  equipment  and  no  public  support,  we  were 
dependent  on  our  staff  in  everything.  While  admitting  the 
generous  service  of  some  who  stood  by  us  for  a  while,  I 
should  be  false  to  other  pioneers  if  I  dlid  not  admit  that  the 
strain  broke  us  down  at  last.  Now  w  ith  suix^ss  in  \iew,  we 
have  the  happiness  of  knouini^  that  littk>  <  hildrm  will  have 
nurture  at  last. 

For  the  days  arc  past,  now,  when  poor  equipment  (such 
as  ours  was)  will  coinplctcly  damn  an  cntcri-rise.  ITie  Board 
of  Education  will  aid  any  able,  any  bra\(  and  s(  nsiblc  effort 
to  adapt  and  make  even  poor  equipment  sci\(  tor  the  nurture 
ot  little  children.  They  will  meet  lo<^al  anthoritics  and  Icual 
committees  with  help  of  every  kind,  with  grants  too  up  to 
the  half  at  least  of  aJl  expenditure.  Nothing  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  ardent  reformer  now.  He  (an  ^o  InrwaKl,  relying 
on  a  Board  of  Education  \\hi(  !i  i^  Lrreatly  in  advance  of  the 
opinion  of  the  country,  and  \v\  waits  for  it,  and  controlled 
by  a  Minister  who  can,  with  trnth,  be  called  an  educationalist 
and  an  advanced  thinker.  It  k mains  now  only  for  the  volun- 
tary worker  and  the  education  <()mmittees  to  take  small  risks 
and  find  sites  and  trained  worliers. 

*  Sites,'  !i()t  buildings  or  houses,  for  as  time  goes  on  It 
will  become  <  lear  that  another  new  note  in  all  this  work  must 
be  '  open  air,'  and  that  the  buildings  must  be  planned  in  a 
new  spirit,  and  offer  as  much  freedom  and  as  mu<-h  vista  as 
we  can  command.  We  are  looking  for  these  sites,  hut  we  are 
not  as  yet  verv  skilled  in  finding  them.  Vet  the  spaces  are 
there  in  great  numbers,  awaiting  the  eyes  of  the  skilled 
observer. 

In  Deptford,  for  example,  thoui^h  the  streets  are  teeming 
and  the  houses  packed,  yet  back  from  the  crowded;  flats  lie 
many  dumping  grounds,  rubbish  grounds,  fair  grounds,  bare 
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stretches  of  land,  old  cemeteries  turned  into  recreation 
grounds  (always  empty),  fenced  waste  space  w^here  gaming 
and  betting  lads  gather  at  dusk  or  after  public-house  closing 
hours — in  short,  a  hundred  possible  child  gardens. 

Meantime,  the  Central  Care  Committee  of  the  Lomdon 
Co'unty  Council  is  looking  for  three  sites  for  three  '  detached  ' 
nursery  schools,  and  is  pledged  tO'  have  these  this  year,  all 
it  is  hoped  on  open-air  lines.  Outside,  the  demand  oiutgrows 
all  those  preparations,  makes  them  appear  small,  almost 
pitiable  by  comparison.  In  six  weeks  we  in  Deptford  have 
sent  from  our  open  nursery  doors  at  least  loo  children..  Ten 
arrived  on  one  morning  in  February,  all  desirable,  all  of  the 
right  age,  all  pale  and  in  obvious  need  of  what  we  can  offer. 
'  Do  take  him  in,'  said  the  pale  mother  of  one  very  pale  child 
of  four.  She,  the  mother,  was  dressed  in  black,  and;  the  little 
one,  too,  wore  a  black  ribbon.  *  He  is  getting  very  ill  and 
I  have  nowhere  to  take  him  when  I  go  to  work.  We  looked 
in  at  your  gate  and  he  wants  to  come  so  much  ;  do  let  him.' 
We  let  him  in,  I  believe,  but  the  other  nine  were  quite  as 
needy.  Where  are  they?  What  is  their  nursery  like?  And 
who  helps  their  mother? 

The  cost  is  not  so^  great  as  might  be  expected.  For  3/- 
a  week  you  can  feed  a  child  well,  provided  you  cook  for  a 
large  family,  say  160.  Heating  and  lighting  are  heavy  items, 
and  yet  a  child  can  be  kept  in  a  good  nursery  school  for  £^\2 
a  year.  The  mothers  will  pay  £^/\  if  we  ask  them  to,  so  I 
cannot  see  that  there  is  any  financial  problem. 

Of  the  kind  of  training  nothing  shall  be  said  here.  In  the 
*  Nursery  School,'  published  by  Dent,  there  is  some  accoiint 
given  of  the  method  we  follow.  Of  the  results,  too,  I  will 
say  very  little. 

To  begin  with,  the  children  get  well.  They  fling  off  the 
old  ailments  and  get  sturdy  and  strong.  They  are  not  cold  ; 
they  do  not  get  colds  or  rheumatics  ;  these  are  not  open  air 
ailments.  Their  day  is  as  ordered  as  the  rising,  and  pro- 
gress, and  setting  of  the  sun.  They  fall  into  the  rhythm  of 
order  and  peace.  Then  thev  become  a  great  deal  more  in- 
telligent.     People  say  they  are  well  spoken.      Seeing  so  many 
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new  thing-s  and  doing  so  much  with  them  they  are  bound  to 
talk  more,  observe  more,  live  more  than  do  the  children 
outside.  And  as  they  grow  ever  more  attractive  they  tighten 
the  bonds  of  love  that  are  woven  round  them. 

Outside  of  the  school  a  change  takes  place  every  day,  a 
very  wonderful,  slow  change,  with  a  hidden  strength  below 
it  of  which  we  are  conscious.  A  new  tenderness  shines  in 
the  faces  of  men  and  women,  who  yesterday  passed  us  in 
sullen  silence.  Lx>ve  is  here  at  last,  and  the  musical  rumour 
of  new  life.  Their  goodwill  is  a  thing-  greater  than  ever  the 
blessing  of  the  authorities. 

I  hope  the  movement  will  spread  and  fast,  till  all  young 
children  are  assured  of  nurture.  I  hope  the  nurseries  will 
be  open  all  day  long.  More  important  than  any  system  of 
training  is  that  they  should  l^e  open  all  day  long,  and  staffed 
in  holiday  times. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Cmft  then  submitted  the  following  paper  : — 

The  Leisure  Occupation  of  Young  People. 

By  C.   E.  Clift. 
(Organising  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  Juvenile 

Organisations  Committee.) 

THERE  is  no  more  important  aspect  of  education  than 
that  of  its  ultimate  aim— the  development  of  character. 
It  is  at  once  a  point  of  view  from  which  the  plan  may  be 
seen  as  a  whole,  and  a  conception  so  truly  great  as  to  inspire 
not  only  enthusiasm  but  also  reverence.  In  this  light  educa- 
tion ceases  to  be  a  subject  for  discussion  as  to  the  value  of 
acquiring  particular  branches  of  knowledge,  or  for  disputative 
comparison  of  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  their  attainment. 
It  is  seen  to  embrace  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  not  for 
the;  intrinsic  value  of  knowledge,  but  as  a  means  of  stimulat- 
ing the  growth  of  a  mind  ;  and  to  include,  not  only  academic 
methods,  but  every  influence,  economic,  domestic,  social,  and 
religious,  which  makes  its  mark,  for  good  or  ill,  on  the  llvin?^ 
soul  of  a  man. 
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To  fasten  upon  the  schools,  as  is  often  done,  the  whole 
blame  for  the  failure  to  create  and  maintain,  in  our  com- 
munal life,  that  high  standard  of  personal  conduct  which  is 
the  outward  expression  of  fine  character,  is  tO'  grasp  at  the 
shadow  and  miss  the  substance.  It  is  true  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  now  before  us,  education  fails  altogether  if  it 
fails  to  develop  character ;  but  it  is  only  because  education 
is  so  often  deemed  to  be  something  exclusively  appertain- 
ing to  schools  that  its  failures  are  so  generally  attributed 
to  the  schools.  Not  until  education  is  seen  to  include  every 
influence  which  plays  a  part  in  the  growth  of  mind  and  soul 
will  its  failures  be  traced  to  the  real  or  the  chief  causes.  The 
wonder  is  not  that  school  education  dioes  not  do  more  towards 
the  shaping  of  character,  but  that  it  achieves  such  a  consider- 
able measure  of  success,  so  heavily  are  the  scales  weighted 
against  it. 

The  whole  time  of  this  Conference  would  not  suffice  to 
give  adequate  consideration  to  the  many  other  factors  of 
education  which  affect  this  question.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  draw  attention  to  one  aspect  of  the  problem,  viz., 
the  part  which  the  occupation  of  young  people  during  their 
leisure  hours  plays  in  the  education  of  our  future  citizens. 
In  order  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  may  be  grasped 
it  may  be  useful  to  estimate  the  number  of  hours  per  week 
which  the  average  boy  or  girl  has  for  leisure  time  occupation  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the 
position  of  (i)  children  in  attendance  at  school  and  (2)  young 
persons  who  have  left  school. 

For  the  former  the  week  may  be  divided  roughly  as 
follows: — School  time,  27J  hours;  sleep,  63  hours;  leisure 
time,  77 J  hours.  If,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  children 
attending  elementary  schools,  the  nightly  hours  of  sleep  are 
reduced  to  eight  or  even  seven,  the  weekly  hours  of  leisure 
will  be  increased  tO'  901  or  more.  It  would  therefore  appear 
from  this  rather  cold  bit  of  arithmetic  that,  if  time  were  the 
only  criterion,  the  question  of  how)  a  cHild  spends  its  leisure 
is  three  times  as  important  as  the  much  discussed  problem 
of  how  it  should  spend  its  time  in  school.     The  answer,   of 
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course,  greatly  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  child's 
parents,  the  economic  f>osition  of  its  family,  and  its  general 
environment,  but  it  is  also  largely  regulated  by  the  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation  which  are  conveniently  at  its  disposal. 
Again,  these  opportunities-  vary  considerably  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  lives,  but  if  we 
consider  particularly  that  large  section  of  the  community 
which  resides  in  crowded  industrial  centres,  it  may  at  once 
be  stated  that  the  existing  facilities  for  the  healthy  recreation 
of  children  are  grossly  inadequate.  Apart  from  the  provision 
of  free  libraries,  museums,  and  art  galleries,  used  by  children 
only  in  so  far  as  teachers  and  others  are  able  to  lead  them 
to  take  some  interest  in  literature,  science  or  art,  of  parks, 
and  of  bowling  greens,  mainly  laid  out  for  the  enjoyment  of 
adults,  municipal  authorities  have,  until  quite  recently,  done 
nothing  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  children  in  their  spare 
time.  Professional  caterers  for  entertainment  have  almost 
entirely  neglected  the  natural  demand  of  the  child  for  suitable 
recreation,  and  where  they  have  deliberately  stepped  into  the 
breach  it  has  been  too  often  to  provide  amusements  of  a  very 
dubious  nature.  Much  has  been  done  by  voluntary  effort  to 
save  something  from  the  wreckage,  but  it  still  remains  true 
that  the  leisure  hours  of  the  mass  of  children  have  been 
nobody's  concern.  Vast  numbers  of  them  spend  their  time 
in  more  or  less  aimless  play  in  the  streets,  varied  perhaps  by 
occasional  or  frequent  visits  to  picture  palaces ;  without  guid- 
ance or  friendly  interest  in  their  amusements  they  become  an 
easy  prey  to  demoralising  influences  of  all  kinds.  Can  it  be 
wondered  that  permanent  mischief  is  so  often  wrought  during 
these  hours,  and  that  the  true  aim  of  education  is  stultified 
in  so  many  cases  before  the  plan  is  half  developed? 

The  position  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  school,  at 
the  age  of  13  or  14  years,  and  entered  industry  is  even  more 
alarming.  If,  to  take  good  average  conditions,  we  consider 
their  weekly  programme  to  be  : — Work,  '48  hours;  sleep,  56 
hours;  leisure,  64  hours;  it  will  be  seen  that  leisure  is  now 
considerably  reduced.  But  the  influence  of  27J  hours  in 
school  is  replaced  by  that  of  48  hours  in  a  workshop,  mill, 
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or  office,  and,  without  adversely  reflecting  upon  the  moral 
atmosphere  into  which  the  child  is  introduced,  he  would  be 
a  bold  man  who  would  assert  that  the  change  is  conducive 
to  the  highest  aim  of  education.  For  this,  and  other  reasons 
which  need  not  be  laboured,  it  followsi  that  the  leisure  occu- 
pation of  adolescents  is  of  even  greater  importance  than  that 
of  children,  and  yet  it  is  a  question  which  has,  until  quite 
recently,  received,  if  anything,  less  attention. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  sur rounding  the  question  may, 
perhaps,  best  be  brought  to  light  by  considering  particu- 
larly the  working  boy.  It  is  not  uncommon  nowadays  that 
a  boy  even  as  young  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  should  earn  from 
25/-  tO'  30/-  per  week  ;  and  thus  become,  if  he  chooses  to  be 
so,  independent  of  his  parents  for  his  upkeep.  In  too'  many 
cases  he  just  condesends  to  live  with  them,  brooks  no  re- 
straint of  his  liberty,  comes  and  goes  as  he  pleases,  does  as 
he  likes,  and  is  fully  conscious  that  he  can  get  lodgings  else- 
where if  either  father  or  mother  dare  say  him  nay.  To  talk 
of  parental  responsibility  or  the  lack  of  it,  in  such  cases,  is 
merely  to  repeat  a  parrot  cry.  This  tyjDe  of  lad,  often  enough, 
has  eight  or  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  even  more,  tO'  spend  on 
amusements.  The  consorting  of  these  boys  with  one 
another,  all  with  more  money  than  is  good  for  them,  but 
some  with  much  more  than  others,  is  a  common  cause  of 
delinquency.  Their  leisure  is  spent  in  frequent  visits  to  the 
cheaper  kinemas  and  music  halls,  to  herbalist  shops  and 
similar  resorts;  and  when  these  places  pall  (and  happily  they 
doi  pall)  they  return  to  their  old  love — the  street,  there  to  stand 
or  wander  aimlessly,  or  more  often  to  find  vent  for  their  high 
spirits  in  horseplay  or  in  harrying  residents  and  passers-by. 
Not  only  is  the  industrial  and  economic  position  of  such 
boys  deplorable,  but  it  becomes  a  gross  neglect  of  national 
and  civic  duty  if,  in  addition,  we  fail  to  provide  reasonable 
opportunities  for  the  healthy  employment  of  their  leisure 
hours. 

That  working  boys  and  girls  will  take  full  advantage 
of  proper  recreative  facilities,  and  that  these  facilities  can 
be  made  to  play  a  most  important  part   in  their  education 
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has  been  demonstrated,  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  by  the 
success  of  voluntary  organisations,  such  as  Brigades,  Scouts, 
Girl  Guides,  Girls'  Clubs,  and  Boys'  Clubs.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  work  which  these 
agencies  have  done  and  are  doing,  but  they  are  a  long  way 
from  covering  the  whole  ground.  In  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford,  towns  which  are  particularly  well  provided  in  this  re- 
spect, recent  figures  show  that  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  boy 
population,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen  years, 
are  membeVs  of  the  boys'  club.  In  Liverpool  it  is  estimated 
that  only  one  boy  in  six  and  one  girl  In  cli^^hl,  l)ctween  the 
ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  years,  are  menibirs  ol  any  voluntary 
organisation. 

Tlie  need  can  only  be  adequately  met  by  a  big  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  young  people.  An  important  step  in  this  direction  was 
taken  in  December,  191 6,  when,  as  a  result  of  the  alarming 
increase  in  juvenile  delinquciu  y  throughout  the  country,  the 
Home  Secretary  appointed  a  Committee,  known  as  the 
Juvenile  Organisations  Committee,  comprising  men  and 
women  acti\clv  asscn  iattd  with  organisations  for  boys  and 
girls,  to  consider  how  best  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  work 
of  clubs  and  kindred  agencies.  This  Committee  has  already 
succeeded  in  promoting  most  harmonious  working  between 
the  various  national  voluntary  organisations,  and  has  brought 
their  work  into  more  intimate  relationship  with  the  official 
bodies  charged  with  the  care  of  children  and  young  [XMsons. 
By  the  establishment  of  similarK  constituted  (ommittees  in 
some  140  towns  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  greater 
co-ordination  of  effort  has  been  obtained  locally,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  at  large  has  been  roused  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  The  needs  of  young  people  are  more  fully 
realised  to-day,  but  it  still  remains  to  unfold  a  comprehensive 
national  scheme  to  meet  those  needs. 

All  important  in  this  connection  are  the  opportunities 
now  afforded  by  Section  17  of  the  Education  Act,  191 8. 
This  Section  empowers  local  education  authorities  to  pro- 
vide, or  aid  the  provision  of,  holiday  camps,   playing  fields. 
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and  *  other  facilities  for  social  and  physical  training  in  the 
day  or  evening/  for  the  benefit  of  all  boys  and  girls  up 
to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  also  for  older  persons  if 
they  are  attending  '  educational  institutions.'  Before  volun- 
tary workers  take  fright  at  the  prospect  of  their  activities 
being  supplanted,  or  even  supplemented,  by  some  form  of 
municipal  club,  it  is  well  that  they  should  note  the  alternatives 
mentioned  in  the  section.  Local  authorities  may  themselves 
supply  the  facilities,  or  they  may  aid  their  provision  by  others 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  do'  the  work.  And  before  an 
opinion  is  ventured  as  to  which,  if  either,  of  the  alternatives 
local  authorities  should  pursue,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
get  a  proper  perspective  of  the  whole  problem,  and  consider 
not  only  the  obvious  dangers  which  may  arise  in  ill-conceived 
official  schemes  of  recreation,  but  also  the  present  limitations 
of  voluntary  organisations  and  the  part  they  can  best  play  in 
the  future. 

Let  us,  with  the  friendliest  intent,  first  examine  their 
failures  and  some  of  the  causes.  They  have  certainly  not 
succeeded  in  making  adequate  provision  for  the  recreation 
of  all  boys  and  girls  who  urgently  need  it.  Apart  from 
such  apparent  causes  for  this  deficiency  as  lack  of  money 
and  shortage  of  workers,  they  have  failed  because  in  the 
past  they  have  not  co-operated  with  one  another  as  closely 
as  they  might,  and  by  reason  of  the.  absence  of  any  serious 
effort  to  co-ordinate  their  work  with  that  of  the  schools. 
Competing  institutions  have  offered  their  varied  attractions 
indiscriminately,  and  there  has  been  little,  if  any,  attempt 
to  fit  the  boy  to  his  recreation.  If  he  has  become  a  wScout 
as  a  youngster,  and  then  grown  too  big  for  his  knickers  and 
in  his  own  estimation,  he  may  have  been  lost  to  the  Scout- 
master ;  but  he  might  have  made  a  good  Club  member.  If, 
at  any  age,  he  has  found  ordinary  Club  life  too  free  and  easy 
for  his  liking,  he  might  have  discovered  in  the  training  of  a 
Boys'  Brigade  just  that  restrained  activity  which  he  needed 
to  carry  him  through  a  turbulent  period,  then  to  resume  his 
Club  membership.  But  because  Club  men  were  aloof,  and 
Scoutmasters  and  Brigade  Captains  not  always  the  best  of 
friends,  he  has  often  been  lost  to  themi  all. 
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Again,  voluntary  workers  have  not  always  succeeded  in 
attaching  to  their  organisations  just  those  boys  and  girls  who 
most  need  them.  This  must  be,  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
view  the  street  as  the  source  of  supply,  to  take  what  flows  in 
and  leave  the  rest.  It  is  here  that  co-operation  with  educa- 
tion authorities  wouJd  hijve  been  most  useful-  Rarely  have 
school  teachers  been  asked  to  interest  themselves  in  what  the 
Clubs  have  been  trying  to  do  for  their  old  scholars.  Rare 
have  been  the  opportunities  for  voluntary  workers  fully  to 
appreciate  all  that  was  being  done  in  the  schools  for  potential 
members  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  The  material  has  gone 
from  the  schools  into  the  streets;  some  of  it  has  been  drawn 
from  the  streets  into  institutions ;  and  part  of  this  has  gone 
back  into  the  streets — probably  there  to  stay.  If  there  has 
been  a  plan  at  aU,  it  has  been  haphazard,  and  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  all  the  material  had  not  been  dealt  with  and 
that  some  of  it  has  been  ill-fashioned. 

But  the  devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  this  great  band  of 
volunteers  for  their  work  have  more  than  covered  their  faults 
of  organisation,  and  largely  overcome  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  have  nobly  laboured.  They  have  made  happier 
the  lives  of  thousands  and  possibly  millions  of  yoimg  people; 
they  have  made  their  Clubs  more  than  just  convenient  places 
of  amusement — more  than  mere  counter-attractions  to  the 
streets ;  they  have  demonstrated  that  there  was  more  in 
camps  than  a  cheap  holiday,  more  in  the  Boys'  Brigade  than 
military  training,  more  in  Scouting  than  playing  at  Red 
Indians,  more  in  Clubs  than  cheap  billiards ;  they  have  kept 
a  high  aim  ever  before  them,  and  have  largely  succeeded  in 
influencing  for  good  the  character  of  their  members.  In  a 
word,  they  have  shown  the  way  to  make  good  citizens.  Not 
for  the  first  time  has  voluntary  effort  preceded  State  measures 
for  the  advancement  of  education  and  the  betterment  of  social 
conditions.  If  the  State  now  wants  to  copy  their  methods, 
it  is  rather  a  compliment  than  a  reproach  to  them  ;  and  if 
they  can  now  help  the  State  to  learn  from  their  successes  and 
failures,  what  better  part  could  they  desire? 

Any  scheme  of  recreation  for  young  people  is  foredoomed 
to  failure  If  it  introduces  even  a  semblance  of  compulsion.     It 
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will  perish  if  it  attempts  to  make  boys  and  girls  play  to  a 
time-table  ;  and  it  will  probably  do  more  harm  than  good 
unless  it  jealously  preserves  that  close  personal  relationship 
between  the  adult  workers  and  the  juveniles  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  affair.  A  wise  local  authority  will  realise  all 
this:  it  will  know  wherein  lies  its  strength  and  its  weakness, 
do  what  it  can  do  well  of  its  own  power,  and  get  the  help 
and  advice  of  others  in  matters  of  which  it  has  little,  if  any, 
experience.  Local  authorities  have  already  shown  what  they 
can  do'  by  the  establishment,  during  the  last  twO'  years,  of 
evening  play  centres  in  public  elementary  schools.  These 
centres  provide  a  basis  fo<r  the  building  up  of  a  sound  and 
complete  scheme  of  recreation  for  boys  and  girls.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  all  children  are  in  the  schools.  It  is  there 
they  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  first  instance,  and  thence  they 
should  later  be  drawn.  Here  is  the  best  field  for  the  Scout, 
Brigade  and  Club  movements  to  commence  their  operations, 
and — important  to  note — a  full  field  and  not  a  few  carefully 
selected  and  particularly  promising  patches.  Under  the 
present  system,  or  lack  of  system,  new  voluntary  workers  are 
compelled  to  become  Scoutmasters,  Brigade  Officers,  or  Club 
Managers,  before  they  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  comparing 
methods  or,  if  it  comes  to  that,  of  getting'  to  know;  the  boys 
and  girls  upon  whom  they  are  expected  to  try  a  particular 
method.  The  consequence  is  that  many  such  men  and 
women  know  little  outside  their  own  pet  groove.  But  if 
selected  elder  members  from  the  various  organisations  could 
be  induced  to  serve  as  voluntary  workers  in  these  play  centres 
(and  they  would  be  heartily  welcomed),  they  would  soon  dis- 
cover that  there  is  m.uch  to  be  said  for  and  against  their 
individual  theories  and  methods,  and  that  children  do  not 
like  grooves ;  they  would  be  brought  into  intimate  relation- 
ship with  one  another  and  with  the  teachers,  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  all — including  the  children.  If  the  Club  habit 
be  formed  during  childhood,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
maintained  during  the  years  of  adolescence;  and  if,  through 
these  voluntary  workers,  a  link  can  be  established  with  the 
schools,   the  children  will,   on   leaving,   pass  more  naturally 
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into  the  organisations,  and  possibly  with  some  respect  to  their 
discovered  bent  in  the  way  of  recreation. 

School  play  centres  will  never  do  their  best  work  unless 
they  are  adequately  staffed  with  young  men  and  women  who 
know  how  to  play  with  children  and  how  to  use  play  to  win 
their  confidence  and  affection.  There  are  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  who  have  passed  through  Clubs,  Scouts  and 
Brigades,  and  experience  has  already  shown  that  such  ex- 
club  members  are  generally  most  efficient  workers  amongst 
young  boys  and  girls.  It  is  therefore  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that,  as  closer  co-operation  is  secured  with  the  schools,  full 
advantage  will  be  taken  to  supply  the  need  for  volunteers 
in  the  play  centres  from  such  a  fruitful  and  promising  source. 

The  establishment  of  new  clubs  and  the  organisation  of 
camps  for  young  people  between  14  and  18  years  are  much 
more  difficult  tasks  than  the  conduct  of  play  centres  for  school 
children,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  tried  both. 
Local  authorities  can,  however,  do  much  in  this  direction. 
They  can  provide  the  buildings  and  the  equipment,  and  relieve 
voluntary  workers  of  the  worries  of  meeting  maintenance 
charges,  such  as  lighting  and  heating.  It  is  their  province 
to  supply  teachers  of  special  subjects,  handicraft  instructors, 
and  organisers  of  physical  training  classes.  And  the  more 
these  matters  are  left  to  them  the  more  efficient  they  are 
likely  to  be.  But  important  as  are  these  things,  they  do  not 
constitute  the  real  Club  life  which  means  so  much  to  boys 
and  girls.  Rather  is  this  to  be  found  in  the  games  and 
sports,  the  meeting  with  a  *pal,*  or  more  often  with  the 
'  gang,'  and  in  that  indefinable  thing — the  tone,  the  spirit 
of  the  place.  The  creating  and  maintaining  of  the  tone  in 
Club  and  Camp  are  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  dependent  upon 
the  personality  of  the  workers,  personality  which  can  only  be 
impressed  upon  the  character  of  young  people,  just  in  so 
far  as  a  close  personal  relationship  exists  between  them  and 
the  workers.  Money  cannot  purchase  the  services  of  the 
right  type  of  worker,  and  without  him  the  expense  and  labour 
are  but  vain.  But  that  is  not  to  shut  out  the  possibilities  of 
paid  workers.     There  are  many  men  and  women  who  would 
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devote  their  lives  to  a  work  of  love,  but  who  are  prevented 
by  the  stern  necessity  of  earning  their  bread  and  butter.  If 
men  and  women  of  this  type  can  be  appointed  as  managers 
of  Clubs  formed  in  connection  with  the  new  Continuation 
Schools,  and  round  them  can  be  gathered  others  of  the  right 
outlook,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  work  should  be  less 
valuable  to  the  youth  of  the  nation  than  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  close  preserve  of  the  volunteer.  The  supply 
of  workers  will  increase  as  youth  grows  to  manhood  in  these 
new  schools  and  clubs,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  experience 
of  existing  voluntary  associations. 

The  extent  to  which  local  authorities  will  avail  themselves 
of  their  new  powers  to  establish  clubs  and  similar  activities 
in  connection  with  the  schools,  will  probably  greatly  depend 
upon  (i)  the  amount  of  interest  shown  in  the  matter  by  the 
general  public,  and  (2)  the  support  given  by  those  who  are 
specially  qualified  to  advise  and  assist.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  educate  public  opinion  to  the  need,  and  voluntary 
organisations  should  be  prepared  willingly  toi  place  their  ex- 
perience at  the  disposal  of  any  local  authority  desirous  of 
trying  experiments  so  fraught  with  possibilities  for  good.  The 
field  is  immense,  and  whatever  local  authorities  may  do  of 
their  own  initiative  is  hardly  likely  tO'  meet  the  whole  need 
for  many  years  to  come.  Adequately  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  it  will  be  necessary  greatly  to  increase  the  scope  of 
the  work  of  the  voluntary  associations,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
education  authorities  will  use  their  powers,  under  Section  17, 
to  give  financial  aid,  in  suitable  cases,  tO'  those  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  extend  their  activities.  If  the  official  bodies 
go  to  work  quite  independently,  they  will  probably  suffer  the 
penalties  of  inexperience.  If  voluntary  workers  stand  aloof, 
they  commit  themselves  tO'  a  policy  of  despair,  for  are  they 
not  agreed  that  alone  they  are  insufficient?  It  is  only  by 
the  joining  of  hands  in  a  common  cause  that  we  can  hope  to 
make  such  wise  provision  for  the  leisure  of  young  people  as 
shall  help  them  to  become  worthy  citizens,  and  so  advance 
the  highest  aim  of  education. 
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Mr.  Akthur  Greenwood  then  submitted  the  following 
paper  : — 

The  Scope  of  Voluntary  Effort  in  Adult  Education. 

\\\  Akihuk  Gkkenwood. 
(Vice-President  of  the    II  oi hers'  Educational  Association.) 

i  QJOCIAL  service  '  is  not  a  term  which  can  be  applied  to 
»^  Adult  Education,  nor  can  the  phrase  '  voluntary  effort  * 
be  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used,  for  example,  in  the 
sphere  of  various  forms  of  public  assistance,  without  creating 
a  serious  misunderstanding.  There  still  clings  to  the  idea 
of  *  social  service  *  the  conception  of  helping  the  weaker 
brethren,  with  the  implication  that  those  who  help  are  the 
stronger  brethren.  1  am  aware,  of  course,  that  voluntary 
social  service  is  now  regarded  largely  as  the  co-operation  of 
private  citizens,  with  public  authorities  for  the  more  effective 
conduct  of  certain  social  services.  But  even  this  conception 
does  not  enable  us  to  include  Adult  Education  within  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  stress  this  point  unduly,  but  it  is  essential 
to  realise  that  voluntary  effort  in  Adult  Education  is  not  con- 
cerned with  utilising  the  services  of  public-spirited  people 
who,  from  a  somewhat  higher  plane,  minister  to  the  needs 
of  the  less  fortunate,  and  endeavour  to  bring  home  to  them 
their  civic  and  social  responsibilities.  The  term  has  a  special 
meaning  as  applied  to  Adult  Education. 

The  difference  arises  from  the  nature  of  Adult  Education, 
and  the  character  of  the  students.  As  regards  the  former, 
the  orthodox  conception  of  the  relations  between  teacher  and 
taught  does  not  hold.  Adult  Education  is  essentially  a  co- 
operative process  in  which  all  aif  teachers  and  all  are  taught. 
The  tutor  brings  the  results  of  his  reading  and  reflection  ;  the 
members  of  the  class  bring  their  experience.  The  average 
age  of  the  members  of  an  adult  class  may  be  thirty  or  forty 
years.  They  include  men  and  women  with  a  considerable 
experience  of  industrial  life,  and  with  an  intimate  knowledge 
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of  its  problems.  Often  the  students  occupy  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  trade  union  or  co-operative  movement,  or  are 
engag-ed  in  some  form  of  public  work.  The  tutor,  it  is  true, 
has  his  own  special  contribution  to  make,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily superior  in  value  to  that  broiught  by  the  body  of 
students;  it  is  merely  different  from  theirs.  The  University 
Tutorial  Class  movement  and  other  similar  work  has  been 
successful  largely  because  it  has  been  carried  on  in  a  spirit 
of  full  co-operation. 

Moveover,  education  is  something  which  can  be  gained 
only  by  the  efforts  of  individuals  themselves.  It  cannot  be 
conferred  upon  them  by  statute.  The  State  may  make  pro- 
vision, but,  so  far  as  adults  are  concerned,  it  cannot  make 
education  compulsory.  Though  intellectual  interests  may  be 
stimulated  by  others,  the  initiative  in  the  direction  of  educa- 
tion must  be  made  by  the  student  himself,  and  he  will  gain 
his  end  just  so  far  as  he  *  pulls  his  weight'  in  the  adult  class 
which  he  joins.  We  have  to  remember  also  that  the  move- 
ment for  Adult  Education  has  depended  upon  the  realisation 
by  working  people  of  their  needs  as  regards  education,  and 
its  policy  has  been  determined  by  the  views  of  organised 
work-people  as  to  the  ways  in  which  those  needs  could  best 
be  met. 

These  preliminary  considerations  bring  us  to  the  main 
question  of  this  paper — the  place  of  voluntary  effort  in  Adult 
Education.  The  Committee  on  Adult  Education  gave,  as  its 
considered  opinion,  that  *  Adult  Non-vocational  Education 
has  owed  its  main  inspiration,  and  the  success  it  has  attained, 
to  voluntary  organisations  of  various  kinds,  and  particularly 
those  established  for  educational  purposes.'^  It  is,  indeed, 
due  to  their  efforts  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  vigorous 
movement  concerned  with  the  extension  and  provision  of 
Adult  Education.  But  the  voluntary  organisations  referred 
to  above  are  not  associations  for  the  promotion  of  the  educa- 
tion of  other  people.  They  are  broadly,  of  two  kinds ;  those 
which  exist  for  puqioses  which  are  not  primarily  educational, 
and  those  whose  avowed  object  is  the  organisation  or  pro- 
^  Final  Report  of  the  Adult  Education  Committee.     Cmd.  321.     Page  112. 
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vision  of  education,  or  both.  In  the  case  of  associations  of  the 
first  type,  education  comes  to  play  a  more  or  le^s  prominent 
part  in  their  activities  in  order  to  fulfill  a  need  felt  by  their 
members  for  educational  facilities  for  themselves  and  their 
fellow  members.  The  second  type  of  organisation  is  essentially 
one  in  which  people  interested  in  and  desirous  of  education  co- 
operate to  secure  educational  facilities.  They  may  seek  the 
support  of  those  who  can  be  of  assistance  to  them  in  pursuit 
of  this  end,  but  this  in  no  way  obscures  the  main  char- 
acteristic of  educational  organisations. 

It  is  because  the  impulse  comes  from  within  these  two 
kinds  of  organisations  that  the  demand  for  Adult  Education 
is  a  reality.  It  has  led  not  only  to  systematic  attempts  at  the 
provision  of  educational  facilities,  but  to  missionary  effort 
with  a  view  to  stimulating  a  demand  for  education  amongst 
members  of  these  organisations  hitherto  imperfectly  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  continuous  study,  and  amongst  people 
eligible  for  membership  of  such  organisations.  Another 
inevitable  result  has  been  to  concentrate  attention  upon  *  the 
formulation  of  methods  in  harmony  with  adult  needs. '^  It 
was  discovered  that  Adult  Education  will  thrive  only  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom.  Hence  it  is  that  *  the  voluntary 
organisations  engaged  in  educational  work  have  striven  to 
provide  an  atmosphere  in  which  a  social  spirit  and  co-opera- 
tion in  the  search  of  truth  can  flourish.'^ 

The  expansion  of  extra  mural  University  education  and 
of  the  facilities  of  Local  Education  Authorities  will  not  render 
voluntary  effort  unnecessary.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that 
both  Universities  and  I.>ocal  Authorities  should  extend  their 
facilities,  and  recognise  their  responsibilities  as  regards  the 
education  of  adults.  But  this  in  itself  is  insufficient.  The 
Adult  Education  Committee  rightly  insists  that  '  the  advance 
of  Adult  Education  can  proceed  only  as  quickly  as  their 
agencies  can  stimulate,  focus  and  organise  the  demand  for 
it ;  and  that  in  the  last  resort  the  volume  of  educational 
activity  is  determined,  not  by  the  capacity  of  the  Universities 

^  Final  Report  of  the  Adult  Education  Committee,  page  13. 
'  Ibid.  '  F  fc>       ^ 
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and  Education  Authorities  to  provide  facilities,  but  by  the 
ability  of  organising  bodies  to  give  shape  and  substance  to 
the  demand.'^ 

A  further  and  somewhat  lengthy  reference  to  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  may  be  pardoned,  for  it  brings  out  clearly 
the  importance  of  voluntary  effort.  '  A  body  such  as  the 
Workers'  Educational  Association  possesses  experience  of 
educational  administration ;  it  has,  moreover,  a  knowledge 
of  the  methods  and  constitution  of  voluntary  organisations 
such  as  Universities  and  Local  Authorities  cannot  be  expected 
to  possess.  It  is  largely  composed  of  voluntary  associations 
to  whose  needs  it  is,  therefore,  responsive.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  contact  with  suitable  teachers,  and  its  connection 
with  Local  Education  Authorities  and  Universities  give  it 
an  advantage  which  voluntary  organisations  in  general  are 
without.  Educational  agencies  of  a  voluntary  kind  perform 
an  essential  service  in  stimulating,  organising  and  assisting 
educational  efforts,  both  amongst  individuals  and  associa- 
tions. The  method  of  the  University  or  Local  Education 
Authority  is  usually  tO'  make  an  announcement  as  to  educa- 
tional facilities  which  may  or  may  not  be  widely  published. 
This  necessarily  perfunctory  procedure  is  not  likely  to  touch 
more  than  the  fringe  of  the  public  which  might  take  advan- 
tage of  such  facilities.  In  the  majority  of  people  the  desire 
for  education  is  latent,  and  requires  to  be  aroused.  To  bring 
a  group  of  students  into  existence  is  work  which  voluntary 
educational  agencies  are  admirably  fitted  to  perform.  It  is 
work  of  a  missionary  character,  requiring  special  knowledge 
and  a  special  organisation.  These  bodies  open  up  new 
sources,  from  which  students  may  be  drawn  ;  they  prepare 
the  ground  ;  they  stimulate  the  demand  for  education  ;  they 
ascertain  the  needs  of  students  and  bring  together  those  with 
similar  interests  and  tastes  ;  they  arrange  for  the  type  of  class 
which,  in  the  circumstances,  is  moiSt  suitable.  They  consult 
the  students  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  organisation 
and  conduct  of  the  class.  They  infuse  into  it  a  corporate 
spirit.     The  students  organised  by  voluntary  agencies  con- 

*  Ibid. 
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duct  the  internal  affairs  of  the  class  and  beconie  responsible 
for  its  success.  In  this  way,  freedom  and  responsibility  are 
cjombined.  Moreover,  voluntary  educational  movements  are 
able  to  bringf  groups  of  students  in  the  same  and  even  different 
towns  into  touch  with  each  other  by  means  of  common  dis- 
cussions, week-end  lecture  schools  and  social  functions. 
Students  by  these  means  become  associated  with  others  enjoy- 
ing- the  same  interests,  and  come  to  realise  that  they  are 
identified  with  a  wider  movement  than  membership  of  a  class 
would  otherwise  appear  to  involve.'^ 

But  this  work  will  be  effectively  carried  on  only  if  there 
is  real  co-operation  between  educational  agencies,  and  the 
voluntary  bodies  from  whom  the  students  are  mainly  drawn, 
and  the  voluntary  educational  organisations.  The  necessary 
degree  of  co-operation  can  only  be  realised  by  the  partici- 
pation of  the  voluntary  associations  with  the  educational 
agencies  in  the  provision  of  facilities.  In  the  case  of  extra- 
mural University  education  this  measure  of  co-operation  has 
been  obtained  through  the  establishment  of  University  Joint 
Committees  for  Tutorial  Qasses,  which  are  normally  com- 
posed of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  of  the  University 
and  of  workers  nominated  by  the  Workers*  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. In  most  cases  the  District  Secretary  of  the  W.E.A. 
is  one  of  the  joint  secretaries  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and  it 
is  mninly  through  the  machinery  of  the  W.E.A.  that  the 
classes  are  organised.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
present  exterii  of  the  Tutorial  Class  Movement  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  W^E.A. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  interests  of  Adult 
Education  that  the  same  principle  of  co-operation  should  be 
extended  to  Local  Education  Authorities.  Hitherto,  whilst 
they  have  assisted  non-vocational  Adult  Education  in  several 
directions,  the  volume  of  work  carried  on  under  their  own 
auspices  has  been  relatively  small.  Where  Local  Education 
Authority  classes  for  adults  have  been  successful,  it  has 
generally  been  because  the\   were  inspired  and  watched  over 

"  Final  Report  of  the  Adult  Education  Committee,  pages   114-5,  pJ^raL^rnph 
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by  the  Workers'  Educational  Association  or  some  similar 
body.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Adult  Education  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities  will  never  flourish 
until  there  is  behind  it  the  knowledge,  experience  and  dynamic 
of  voluntary  orgfanisation. 

The  Adult  Education  Committee  propose  that  Adult 
Education  Joint  Committees  should  be  formed  by  two  or 
more  Local  Education  Authorities  in  co-operation.^  '  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  such  a  Committee  to  co-opt  represen- 
tatives (i)  of  bodies  engaged  in  organising  non-vocational 
classes  aided  out  of  public  funds,  and  (2)  of  Universities.*^ 
The  motive  behind  this  proposal  is  not  to  supersede  the 
activities  of  voluntary  organisations,  but  rather  to  assist  their 
development.  Bodies  doing  educational  work  would,  if  the 
suggestion  were  adopted,  continue  their  work  knowing  that, 
subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  general  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  Joint  Committees  and  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  their  classes  would  receive  the  active  help  of 
Local  Education  Authorities.  A  class  organised  by  a  volun- 
tary association  which  provided  it  with  a  tutor  would  receive 
recognition,  subject  to  the  above  safeguards,  from  the  Local 
Education  A^uthority  concerned,  and  would  receive  financial 
aid.  In  other  cases  the  assistance  received  might  take  the 
form  of  the  provision  of  a  tutor  approved  by  a  class,  and  of 
accommodation  for  class  meetings.  The  Adult  Education 
Joint  Committee,  out  of  funds  provided  by  the  co-operating 
Local  Education  Authorities  and  by  State  grants  would,  be- 
sides paying  tutors'  salaries,  meet  the  travelling  expenses  of 
tutors  and  administration  officers,  maintain  a  travelling 
library,  meet  clerical  expenses  and  provide  scholarships  for 
Summer  Schools. 

In  the  future,  voluntary  effort  in  the  sphere  of  Adult 
Education  will  act  in  co-operation  with  Universities  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Local  Education  Authorities  on  the  other. 
But  this  joint  action  will  not  absorb  all  the  energies  of  volun- 
tary^ educational  organisations.     Even  if  It  were  possible  for 

^  The  Committee  suggested  that  a  single  County  authority  might  establish 
an  Adult  Education  Joint  Commtttee. 
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educational  institutions  and  authorities  to  carry  on  a  lari^e 
programme  of  Adult  Education  without  the  assistance  of 
voluntary  bodies  (which  I  do  not  think  is  possible),  there 
would  still  be  left  an  important  field  for  voluntary  effort.  The 
effect  of  a  development  of  systematic  and  organised  edu(^a- 
ii()'i;;l  work  will  be,  as  experience  has  already  shown,  to 
stimulate  less  systematic  effort  in  a  variety  of  directions. 
There  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  considerable  volume  of  work 
carried  on  by  voluntary  agencies  whirh,  though  it  could  not 
well  be  (\'irric(l  on  under  the  auspii-cs  of  Local  Autliorities, 
neverllieless  pro\"ides  valuable  clcmcnls  in  anv  compr(  hensive 
scheme  of  Adult  Edu'iiilori.  Courses  of  Ic<-iurfs,  study 
circles  and  ronfer('n<'es,  ior  (•Nani})Ir,  ai'(  \ahiai)le  as  means 
of  stimulating-  interest,  and  as  |)r(lirninarirs  to  more  sustained 
study.  On  the  othc  i  hand,  iIk  \  ha\e  their  value  for  more 
advanced  students.  A  stucK  ciK-lt',  for  example,  whilst  it 
may  be  used  for  purposes  ot  })renaialory  stu(l\  ,  may  also  be 
a  method  whereby  students  may,  after  systematic  class  work, 
take  up  a  more  intensive  study  of  particular  problems,  or 
even  undertake  research.  A  good  deal  of  this  work  might  be 
possible  amongst  groups  of  students,  but  it  could  not  always 
be  carried  on  under  conditions  which  entitled  the  group  to 
Government  grants.  The  value  of  educational  work  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  whether  it  is  grant-earning  or  not.  Class 
work  generally  must  be  grant-earning  in  order  to  obtain  the 
services  of  an  adequately  paid  tutor.  But  where  the  paid 
tutor  is  not  essential,  edu(  ational  work  can  be  successfully 
carried  on  at  relatively  little  cost,  and  will  be  carried  on  to 
an  increasing  extent  by  voluntary  organisations.  It  is  desir- 
able that  spontaneous  activity  in  these  directions  should  be 
encouraged  to  develop,  both  as  a  foundation  for  organised 
class  work  and  as  an  outcome  of  it. 

These  various  considerations  led  the  Adult  Education 
Committee  to  report  that  *  our  general  view  is  that  the  exten- 
tion  of  publicly  provided  education  will  not  destroy  the  value 
of  voluntary  educational  effort,  nor  will  it  supersede  the  need 
for  it.  One  of  the  greatest  e\  ils  which  can  befall  education 
is  a  rigid  uniformity.     It  inevitably  devitalises  education  of 
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every  kind  ;  but  it  would  cause  adult  non-vocational  education 
either  to  perish  or  tO'  seek  new  channels  outside  the  influence 
of  the  uniform  system..  In  the  sphere  of  Adult  Education, 
where  so  much  yet  remains  to  be  discovered,  and  where, 
owing-  to  the  age  and  experience  of  the  students,  direction 
from  above  plays  a  smaller,  and  initiative  from  below  a  much 
greater  part  than  is  the  case  in  other  forms  of  education, 
voluntary  association  and  effort  are  essential  ....  As  more 
adequate  provision  is  made  for  non-vocational  studies,  and 
as  the  appetite  for  knowledge  grows  amongst  adults,  the 
voluntary  organisation  will  find  itself  not  with  a  narrowed 
area  of  activity,  but  with  a  wider  field  of  service  before  it. 
Voluntary  agencies  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  fabric  of  national  education  in  order  to 
give  spontaneity  and  variety  to  the  work,  and  to  keep 
organised  educational  facilities  responsive  to  the  ever-widen- 
ing needs  of  the  human  mind  and  spirit.'* 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  Sir  Richard  Lodge  (Edinburgh  Universiity), 
opening  the  discussion,  said  :  My  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion is  a  simple  suggestion  which  was  inspired  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  first  paper  read  at  this  Conference  by  the 
Mayor  of  Leicester.  We  have  heard  this  morning  sugges- 
tions for  dealing  with  individuals,  with  children  of  tender 
years,  with  young  persons,  and  with  parents.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  population  does  not  consist  of  isolated 
groups  of  individuals,  but  of  families.  I  think  that  there  is 
a  serious  danger  in  connection  with  the  movement  for 
Juvenile  Organisations  Comm,ittee's  nursery  schbols,  play 
centres,  &c.,  of  breaking  up  the  family  life  of  the  country. 
We  have  to  remember  that  leisure  is  not  confined  toi  young 
persons,  that  the  limit  of  working  hours,  which  is  gradually 
becoming  extended,  will  create  a  problemi  dealing  with  the 
leisure  of  the  community,  which  is  a  greater  problem  than 
that  of  dealing  with  the  recreation  of  young  persons  alone. 
That  is  what  the  Council  of  Social  Service  should  usefully 
^  Final  Report  of  the  Adult  Education  Committee,  page  ii6. 
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centre  its  attention  upon,  i.e.  the  provision  of  recreation  for 
families  as  a  whole,  not  merely  upon  isolated  parts,  or  groups 
of  families,  away  from  their  homes.  What  this  country 
needs  is  what  other  countries  have  more  successfully  de- 
veloped— forms  of  recreation  in  which  the  fathers,  mothers, 
and  their  children  can  share.  Until  we  have  really  grappled 
with  that  question  we  shall  not  h.ixc  -i.ippled  with  what  I 
think  is  the  most  pressing-  problem  at  the  present  time, 
namely,  the  provision  of  adequate  methods  of  recreation, 
whether  educational  or  not.  I  confess  I  hope  no  very  posi- 
tive line  will  be  drawn  between  recreation  and  education. 
We  should  aim  at  making  provision  for  the  employment, 
pleasureable  and  recreative  in  the  best  sense,  of  the  leisure 
of  the  people. 

Alderman  Mr.  Girling,  Mayor  of  Shoreditch,  said  that 
there  were  two  points  he  would  like  to  deal  with.  In  his 
opinion  we  had  had  no  satisfactory  solution,  so  far,  to  the 
problem  of  young  delinquents.  Mr.  Clark-Hall,  the  Bow 
Street  magistrate,  had  during  the  last  two  years  worked  upon 
a  system.,  with  the  help  of  voluntary  workers,  for  dealing  with 
the  children  who  had  come  before  him,  with  such  splendid 
results  that  it  was  an  eye-opener  to  other  stipendiary  magis- 
trates. So  far  as  the  East  End  of  London,  from  which  he 
came,  was  concerned,  the  environment  in  which  these  kiddies 
Hved  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  He  had  been  told 
of  children  seen  round  the  stalls  at  Hoxton  picking  up  the 
vegetables  which  had  fallen  from  the  stalls ;  they  had  been 
able  to  get  a  Sunday's  dinner  as  a  result  of  it.  *  Do  you 
blame  them,'  asked  the  Mayor,  *  for  knocking  a  potato  off 
that  stall,  knowing  full  well  that  without  it  on  Sunday  he 
would  be  madie  to  go  without  his  dinner?'  Mr.  Clark- Hall 
had  adopted  a  system  in  which,  with  the  voluntary  worker's 
help,  the  results  had  been  marvellous.  *  Two  years  ago  we 
had  something  like  18,000  juvenile  delinquents  a  year  coming 
before  that  court,  and  the  following  year  those  cases  were 
reduced  to  900  !  Last  year  they  dropped  down  to  nearly  500. 
With  the  voluntary  worker,  who  visits  a  child  from  time  to 
time,  who  canvasses  the  placer  of  work,  who  sees  the  kiddie 
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in  his  natural  environment,  Mr.  Clark-HaH's  work  has  been 
justified. ' 

The  Mayor  of  Stepney,  Major  C.  R.  Attlee,  urged  that 
voluntary  w^orkers  could  help  to  secure  that  a  proper  value 
w^s  put  on  education.  He  maintained  that  this  country  does 
not  value  education,  and  in  proof  of  it  he  asserted  that  '  all 
through  elementary  education,  from  secondary  educatioin  to 
University  education,  we  hopelessly  sweat  our  teachers.  The 
qualifications  of  the  teacher  have  very  little  commercial  value 
to-day,  and  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  lay  heavy  stress  upon 
is  the  question  of  value;  education  authoirities  all  over  the 
country  are  faced  with  the  great  shortage  of  teachers,  simply 
because  of  this  question.'  In  this  country  we  had  noi  proper 
appreciation  of  education.  He  added,  *  we  waste  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  brain  power  in  this  country  through  our 
educational  system,  and  especially  through  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  people  are  debarred  from  going  through 
the  University.'      '  In  the  district  in  which  I  live,'  he  said, 

*  there  are  numbers  of  scholarship  children  who'  do  not  get 
further  than  winning  the  scholarship  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  to  a  parent,  "  keep  your  child  at 
school  till  18."  We  are  all  of  us  keen  on  educatiom,  but  we 
do  not  put  up  the  money.  If  we  get  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  education,  we  shall  get  the  money  for  it.'  Here 
was  a  great  chance  for  voluntary  agencies. 

Miss  Elsie  Hall  (Incorporated  Midwives  Institute)  spoke 
as  one  who  had  worked  as  practical  mid-wife  and  teacher  of 
mid-wifery  for  19  years.  This  nation  had  not  recognised  the 
value  of  good  mid-wifery  and  the  importance  of  this  work, 
and  so  the  mid-wife  had  not  been  able  to  fulfil  the  oflBce  as 
she  might  have  done,  but  had  worked  under  great  disability. 

*  She  has  had  no  social  standing,  and  has  none  tonday.  She 
has  not  had  a  living  wage,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  create  public 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  good  mid-wifery.'  As  one  who 
had  worked  in  the  slums  of  London  for  19  years  she  did  not 
think  it  good,  as  a  principle,  tO'  make  mothers  go  into  institu- 
tions ;  rather,  she  asked  the  community  to  see  that  their 
homes  are  improved.      '  Institutional  treatment  is  sometimes 
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necessary  ;  every  mother  in  the  land  should  have  the  best 
opportunity  to  be  safely  confined ;  but  it  is  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  stick  to  take  her  out  of  the  home  instead 
of  improving  it.' 

Mr.  Shepherd  (Shaftesbury  Society  and  Ragged  School 
Union)  pointed  out  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  children 
are  outside  the  membership  of  juvenile  organisations.  He 
argued  that  the  Government  should  give  financial  support  to 
Juvenile  Organisation  Committees.  He  called  attention  to 
the  need  for  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  in  work  amongst 
children  and  regretted  certain  omissions  in  the  papers  read. 
The  greatest  evil  in  all  the  world  was  involved  in  the  liquor 
traffic ;  it  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  which  they  were 
considering,  and  must  be  faced  by  all  who  looked  for  a  new 
England.  No  mention  had  been  made  of  religion.  He  be- 
lieved that  unless  there  was  a  deep  passion  for  religion  in 
all  their  hearts  there  would  be  little  hope  of  realising  the  high 
idealism  to  which  they  had  listened. 

Mr.  Morton  Rawlinson  (Reading  Council  of  Social  Wel- 
fare) thought  that  the  voluntary  school  managers*  very  im- 
portant work  could  be  done  more  effectively  than  it  is  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  managers*  relations  with  the 
authorities  and  the  schoteJs  was  very  valuable.  They  could 
do  work  which  the  officials  could  never  do,  providing  many 
opportunities  for  services  of  a  voluntary  kind. 

Father  Hodge  (Oxford  Juvenile  Organisations*  Com- 
mittee), speaking  on  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Organisations, 
said  they  should  be  very  much  on  their  guard  against  keeping 
them  select.  The  better  class  boys  and  girls  would  take  care 
of  themselves. 

Inspector  Swainston  (Women's  Police  Service)  said  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Women's  Police  Service  she  had  come 
into  contact  chiefly  w^ith  those  girls  who  had  made  a  mess 
of  their  lives.  These  girls  struck  her  chiefly  not  as  being 
bad  girls,  but  as  being  such  nice  girlsi — girls  with  endless 
possibilities.  She  felt  that  a  great  many  of  those  who  had 
wrecked  their  lives  would  never  have  done  so  if  they  had  had 
some  ideal  of  service  in  front  of  them.     *  The  tendency  nowa- 
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days  is  to  try  and  find  what  can  be  got  out  of  life,  and  that 
is  never  going  to  give  us  a  happy  youth.  Many  of  these 
girls  who  are  struggling  back  to  the  difficult  paths  of  virtue 
tell  us  that  if  they  had  had  something  to  live  for  when  they 
were  younger,  they  would  not  have  made  the  mistakes  they 
did.'  Therefore  she  urged  all  who  were  dealing  with  young 
people  to  try  to  w'in  the  interest  of  the  young  girls  of  the 
country,  that  through  clubs  and  other  O'rganisations  they 
might  learn  the  happiness  of  service. 

Sir  James  Douglas,  Bart.  (Newcastle  Citizen's  Service 
Society),  spoke  of  the  *  difficulty  of  estimating  to  the  full  the 
value  of  **  system  "  in  educational  work  for  all  walks  of  life.' 

Miss  Save  (Girls'  Friendly  Society)  spoke  of  the  pioneer 
work  which  the  Society  had  been  carrying  on  for  15  years. 
She  said  that  amongst  other  things  members  had  been  taught 
not  only  to  help  themselves  and  to  rule  themselves,  but  also 
to  serve  others.  The  opportunities  for  voluntary  helpers 
were  very  great,  and  more  were  urgently  needed;  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  work  weire  almost  unlimited. 

Dr.  PuRVES  (Belfast  Council  of  Social  Welfare)  said  he 
was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  conditions  which  made  for 
progress  were  apparently  so  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  so  absent  in  Ireland  '  and  even  Belfast.'  He  drew 
a  moving  picture  of  conditions  there,  and  asked  for  sympathy 
and  help  in  the  work  that  they  were  trying  to  develop. 

Mr.  Charles  Dodd  (Wrexham  Civic  Guild  of  Help)  said 
he  understood  that  there  was  still  some  prejudice  with  regard 
to  the  work  of  such  bodies  as  the  W.E.A.  They  were  held 
by  some  to  be  purely  organisations  which  had  for  their  ob- 
jects the  advancement  of  Labour  ideas  and  Labour  viewls. 
He  supposed  it  was  because  the  workers  had  shown  such  a 
desire  for  education  that  they  run  a  great  many  of  these 
classes  themselves,  but  that  was  all  to  their  credit.  The  pity 
was  that  those  who  had  had  greater  educational  opportunities 
were  not  helping  to  develop  Adult  Education,  which  offered 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  service.  The  thing  which  appealed 
to  him;  in  the  Conference  was  the  new  spirit.  He  was  glad 
of  the  tributes  that  had  been  paid  to  the  splendid  work  done 
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by  elementary  school  teachers,  to  whom  was  owed  an  enor- 
mous debt.  The  immediate  need  was  for  larg^ely  increased 
service  from,  young  men. 

The  Master  of  Balliol  (Chairman),  clo:  ing  the  discus- 
sion, said  :  I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  the  attitude  taken 
by  Mr.  Legge  on  the  great  need  of  educating  the  laiety.  I 
welcome  this  from  him  as  an  official,  for  there  is  a  great 
opportunity,  greater  than  ever  now  of  co-operation  in  the 
sphere  of  educational  work.  I  welcome  the  emphasis  that 
has  been  placed  upon  co-operation  in  the  various  papers  and 
speeches.  We  were  all  interested,  I  am  sure,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  type  of  nursery  school,  and  the  importance, 
and  indeed  necessity,  of  open-air  work,  given  by  Miss  McMil- 
lan. I  was  struck  by  what  she  said  in  regard  to  something 
which  has  come  home  to  me  very  thoroughly  in  the  last  few 
years,  namely,  that  we  are  past  the  state  of  experiments  in 
this  field,  and  we  ought  now  to  be  putting  the  results  of 
prolific  experiments  of  the  recent  years  into  actual  practical 
effect. 
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THURSDAY,   APRIL  8th.    Evening  Meeting. 

(Held  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre.) 

Subject :  The  Organisation  ol  Yoluntary  Social  Service  in 
Relation  to  the  Work  of  Statutory  Authorities. 

"Chairman  : — Professor  W.  G.  S.  Adams  (Chairman  of  the 
National  Council  of  Social  Service). 

THE  Chaikman  said  :  The  general  purpose  for  which  this 
Conference  was  held  was  to  consider  the  relationship  ot 
the  voluntary  worker  to  the  Public  Authorities,  and  we  have 
to-night  to  consider  this  general  question  in  the  light  of  the 
papers  which  have  been  read  and  the  speeches  which  have 
been  made  at  the  previous  meetings.  One  of  the  greatest 
things  in  the  histo'ry  of  this  country  has  been  the  growth  of 
the  spirit  of  social  service.  It  has  carried  into  being  many 
pioneer  societies,  and  a  vast  army  of  voluntary  workers. 
The  best  use  must  be  made  of  this  great  supply  of  service 
and  good-will.  Experience  has  alieady  proved  in  some  of 
our  municipalities,  how  gpeat  an  advantage  it  is  to  have  a 
common  Council  on  which  are  represented  all  the  local  volun- 
tary agencies  of  social  service.  It  makes'  possible  a  survey 
of  the  whole  local  field  of  work,  it  prevents  avoidable  over- 
lapping, and  it  develops  co-operation  in  aim  and  effort.  What 
is  true  locally  applied  in  a  larger  sense  nationally.  With 
this  end  in  view,  the  National  Council  of  Social  Service  has 
been  formed.  Its  programme  will  be  outlined  to»-night  in 
the  papers  which  are  to  be  read.  W^e  hope  that  it  will  com- 
mend itself  to  you  and  that  you  will  give  it  your  support.  We 
shall  to-night  and  at  all  times  welcome  your  suggestions  and 
criticism,  for  we  are  quite  clear  that  the  work  of  the  Council 
must  be  on  a  democratic  basis  if  it  is  to  succeed. 
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Arthur  Collins,  Esq.,  then  submitted  the  following 
paper : — 

The  Organization  of  Voluntary  Social  Service  in  Relation 
to  the  Work  of  Statutory  Authorities. 

By  Arthur  Collins 
(Birmingham  Citisens'  Committee). 

THIS  Conference  marks  another  mile  stone  on  the  road 
of  progress  traversed  by  workers  in  Social  Service 
circles  towards  the  goal  to  which  many  look  forward, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  the  most  effective  relationship 
between  voluntary  and  statutory  ai^encies  expending  their 
energies  on  Social  Service  work. 

2.  The  subjects  discussed  at  these  meetings,  and  the 
names  of  those  leading  the  discussion,  indicate  quite  clearly 
the  wide  range  of  operations  in  which  voluntary  and  official 
workers  are  already  associated.  These  notes  are  conse- 
quently not  burdened  with  the  necessity  of  proving  by 
elaborate  argument  a  case  for  a  new  theory.  They  deal 
rather  with  the  development  of  plans  for  building  upon 
the  substantial  structure  of  established  facts. 

3.  To  understand  and  visualise  the  aims  of  the  future 
it  is  helpful  to  indulge  briefly  in  retrospection.  Before  the 
War  we  had  many  local  and  some  national  organisations 
composed  of  voluntary  workers  encouraging  the  spirit  and 
utiHsing  the  product  of  voluntary  effort. 

4.  Local  Committees  abounded,  mostly  ad  hoc  agen- 
cies, looking  entirely  for  initiative  and  support  within  local 
circles,  concerning  themselves  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  with 
their  own  particular  subject,  and  but  little  with  the  work, 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  their  neighbours  in  other  districts. 

5.  Much  good  work  also  has  been  done  by  bodies 
represented  in  various  parts  of  the  Country,  such  as,  by 
way  of  illustration,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  the 
Association  of  Guilds  of  Helpi  the  Workers'  Educational 
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Association,  the  National  League  of  Health,  Maternity 
and  Child  Welfare,  and  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  FamiHes 
Associations,  to  keep  local  workers  connected  with  live 
wires  at  headquarters. 

6.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  would  probably  not  be 
inaccurate  to  say  that  these  and  similar  national  bodies  had 
very  little  in  common  with  each  other;  at  any  rate,  if  as  is 
the  way  of  tradesmen,  their  local  shop  windows  exhibit 
similar  goods,  their  wholesale  depots,  from  w^hich  supplies 
were  drawn,  maintained  their  independent  spirit. 

7.  In  trade  and  in  most  things  commercial,  competition 
is  good,  and  as  for  rivalry — the  keener  the  better;  but  a 
different  spirit  animates  the  whole  movement  of  voluntary 
effort. 

8.  Yet  it  seemed  to  be  difficult  to  inculcate  and  develop 
the  doctrine  of  national  or  even  local  co-operation  amongst 
voluntary  workers  as  a  whole. 

9.  Upon  examination  these  difficulties  would  be  found 
to  be  but  natural.  They  do  not  arise  from  jealousy,  or  any 
other  undesirable  motive.  They  are  the  outcome  of  human 
nature.  Some  workers  being  disposed  to  take  an  interest 
only  in  an  old  soldier,  leaving  others  to  deal  with  child 
welfare.  Some  would  visit  slums  and  undertake  the  after- 
care visitation  of  children  with  diligence;  others,  consider- 
ing slum-work  ostentatious  or  at  any  rate  objectionable, 
found  an  outlet  for  the  spirit  of  benevolence  in  secretarial 
duties,  assisting  local  agencies,  and  so  on. 

10.  In  many  such  ways  social  service  in  some  formi  was 
regarded  as  a  duty  by  ever  so  many  who  were  content  to 
work  within  their  alloted  sphere,  dicing  good  by  stealth 
and  never  tiring,  but  looking  only  on  their  own  field  of 
labour,  without  a  glance  towards  the  horizon. 

11.  War  brought  us  more  closely  together.  All  who 
had  undertaken  any  specific  duties,  however  light,  felt  the 
call  anew  to  serve  generally,  in  every  way — every  way 
possible.     Thus  it  was  that  those  who  probably  had  never 
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spoken  to  a  'common  soldier/  as  he  was  then  termed, 
were  proud  to  be  associated  with  every  man  who  wore  the 
King's  uniform,  and  his  family. 

12.  The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association, 
perhaps,  and  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Help  Society,  hrst 
felt  the  influence  of  the  new  flood  of  voluntary  effort. 
With  thousands  enlisting  there  was  a  call  for  help  from 
those  who  were  left  behind,  and  few  could  resist  it.  Can 
anyone  forget  the  way  in  which  not  only  old  experienced 
workers  joined  the  volunteer  forces  for  social  work,  but 
ne\Y  and  untried  helpers  enrolled  in  such  great  numbers  ? 
Many  were  not  utilised,  many  fell  away,  but  many  remain 
faithful  to  their  posts. 

13.  The  first  real  and  successful  endeavour  to  weave 
the  detached'  strands  of  voluntary  service  into  stout  cords 
which  should  survive  any  test  came  in  June,  191 5.  Several 
National  bodies  then  existing  called  a  Conference  at  West- 
minster of  all  voluntary  workers,  and  at  that  Conference 
the  foundations  were  laid  for  the  organisation  of  a  National 
movement,  of  which  the  possibilities  were  then  only  dimly 
seen. 

14.  A  Joint  Committee  was  set  up  of  representatives 
of  the  National  Association  of  Guilds  of  Help,  Councils  of 
Social  Welfare,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Asso- 

'  ciation,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  Committees 
for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Distress,  to  consider  and 
promote  schemes  for  securing  some  measure  of  uniformity 
in  local  organisations,  and  also  to  strengthen  the  existing 
bonds  between  the  voluntary  workers  and  'the  various 
Government  Departments  making  use  of  their  services. 

15.  From  this  Committee,  regularly  in  session  from 
191 5  to  1919,  and  periodically  extending  its  scope  and 
constitution,  there  has  been  evolved  the  National  Council 
of  Social  Service,  becoming  more  and  more  representative 
of  all  existing  voluntary  and  official  agencies,  and  gradually 
paving  the  way  for  a  maximym  amount  of  co-operation 
between  voluntary  and  official  agencies. 
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i6.  The  present  constitution  of  the  Council  may  be 
judged  from  this  list  of  officers  and  bodies  represented 
upon  it :  — 

Professor  W.  G.  S.  Adams,  Chairman. 

Sir  Henry  Rew,  K.C.B.,  Vice-Chairman. 

Sir  Charles  Stewart,  K.B.E.,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

S.  P.  Grundy,  O.B.E.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Local  Councils  of  Social  Service : — 
Belfast  Council  of  Social  Service. 
Birmingham  Citizens'  Committee. 
Chester  Council  of  Social  Welfare. 
Halifax  Council  of  Social  Welfare. 
Liverpool  Council  of  Voluntary  Aid. 
London  Council  of  Social  Service. 
Oldham  Council  of  Social  Welfare. 
Reading  Council  of  Social  Welfare. 
Scarborough  Council  of  Social  Welfare. 
Warrington  Council  of  Social  Service. 

Voluntary  Agencies: — 
Borstal  Association. 
Cavendish  Association. 
Central  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Mentally 

Defective. 
Central  Council  for  Infant  and  Child  Welfare. 
Church  of  England. 

Federation  of  Charity  Organisation  Societies. 
Friendly  Societies. 
Hebrew  Congregation. 
Labour. 

National  Association  of  Guilds  of  Help. 
National  Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches. 
National  Council  of  Women. 
National  Federation  of  Women's  Institutes. 
National  Land  and  Home  League. 
National  League  for  Health,  Maternity  and  Child 

Welfare. 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association. 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Help  Society. 
Village  Clubs  Association. 
Women's  Local  Government  Association. 
Women's  Village  Councils  Federation. 

Associations  of  Local  Government  Authorities  and  of 
Local  Government  Officers: — 

County  Councils  Association. 

National     Association     of     Local     Government 

Officers. 
Poor  Law  Unions  Association. 
Rural  District  Councils  Association. 
Union  and  Rural  District  Clerks'  Society. 
Urban  District  Councils  Association. 

Representatives  of  the  following  Government  Depart- 
ments Acting  in  an  Advisory  and  Consultative 
Capacity : — 

Board  of  Education. 

Charity  Commissioners. 

Juvenile    Organisations  Committee. 

Ministry  of  Pensions. 

National  Savings  Committee. 

17.    The  policy  of  the  Council  was,  is,  and  ought  always 
to  be  this  :  — 

(a)  To  promote  voluntary  organisation  of  social  work 

both  nationally  and  locally. 

(b)  To  provide  information,   particularly  as  to  legis- 

lation and  the  regulations  of  Government  Depart- 
ments, for  voluntary  social  workers. 

(c)  To  co-operate  with  the  Government  Departments 

and   local   authorities   making   use    of   voluntary 
effort. 

(d)  To  assist  in  the  formation  for  each  local  (lovern- 

ment  area  of  organisations  of  a  uniform  character 
representative  of  voluntary  effort. 
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i8.  The  general  idea  of  such  a  Committee  is  not  new, 
but  the  conditions  arising  from  the  War  have  rendered  such 
co-operation  and  co-ordination  both  more  necessary  and 
more  practicable.  The  work  of  the  Local  Representative 
Committees  of  the  National  Relief  Fund  and  the  organisa- 
tions engaged  in  the  relief  of  military  and  civil  distress  have 
widened  the  outlook  of  thousands  of  voluntary  workers. 
Not  only  in  that  field  of  service,  but  in  every  other  class  of 
social  work,  war  has  taught  us  to  reahse,  and  to  translate 
into  action,  our  obligation  to  our  fellows,  and  the  value 
of  united  effort,  inspired  by  a  common  purpose.  If  the 
workers  are  to  render  the  most  effective  service  in  the 
future,  simplicity  and  cohesion  in  organisation,  and  the 
fullest  information  on  social  subjects  is  necessary. 

19.  The  Council  hopes  that  this  brief  programme  will 
meet  with  general  approval.  They  realise  that  voluntary 
effort  can  only  be  organised  on  lines  suitable  to  local  con- 
ditions. They  do  not  wish  to  interfere  in  local  problems, 
but  experience  has  already  shown  that  only  by  bringing 
local  effort  into  effective  co-operation  with  national  move- 
ments can  the  best  practical  results  be  obtained. 

20.  The  Council's  productive  effort  has  been  useful  and 
practical.  A  hand-book  of  information  for  the  help  and 
guidance  of  voluntary  workers,  has  been  appreciated  by 
thousands  of  voluntary  workers  throughout  the  Country. 
More  work  of  this  kind  is  in  hand,  soon,  it  is  hoped,  to  be 
published.  The  report  of  the  enquiry  into  the  position  of 
widows  is  a  practical  example  of  the  great  value  of  the 
recorded  experience  of  voluntary  workers  all  over  the 
country  if  it  can  he  made  available. 

21.  It  is  not  without  hopefulness  and  confidence  that  the 
originators  of  the  Council  submit  their  record  and  reveal 
their  vision.  Hopefulness,  based  not  only  upon  useful 
work  done,  but  upon  a  great  development  of  the  will  to 
co-operate  amongst  the  representatives  of  so  many 
agencies.  Confidence  that  such  a  National  Committee  hav- 
ing been  set  up,  its  potential  powers  will  be  extended  and 
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consolidated,  so  that  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  already 
secured  will  never  be  allowed  to  disappear. 

22.  Yet  when  all  its  work  has  be^n  recorded,  it  falls  far 
short  of  the  realisation  of  its  aims,  and  it  is  to  indicate 
broadly  the  possibilities  of  development  in  its  programme 
that  these  notes  are  written. 

23.  First,  wide  as  the  constitution  of  the  Council  is, 
its  bounds  must  be  wider  still,  so  as  to  represent  more 
voluntary  agencies. 

24.  These  agencies  adopt  almost  every  variety  of 
domestic  organisation,  as  they  concern  themselves  with  a 
great  variety  of  tasks.  Some  have,  as  their  local  units, 
individual  institutions  throughout  the  country  (such  as  the 
British  Hospitals  Association);  some  concern  themselves 
with  a  particular  type  of  individual  through  a  local  Com- 
mittee or  representative  (such  as  the  Central  Association 
for  the  care  of  the  Mentally  Defective);  some  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  propaganda  work  and  in  the  creation  of  public 
opinion  (such  as  the  National  Association  for  the  preven- 
tion of  Consumption  and  other  fornns  of  Tuberculosis); 
whilst  another  group  of  agencies  (such  as  the  Charity 
Organisation  Societies  and  the  Guilds  of  Help)  have  a 
general  purpose. 

25.  Before  any  systematic  organisation  can  be  at- 
tempted of  the  very  numerous  voluntary  agencies  which 
may  be  described  as  National,  their  classification  has  to  be 
considered,  according  to  the  special  aspects  of  the  social 
problem  with  which  they  deal.  When  the  principal 
agencies  have  been  grouped  in  this  way,  representation  of 
each  group  on  the  National  Council  should  be  secured,  so 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  approach  the  constituent 
members  of  a  group  through  the  medium  of  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Council. 

26.  Voluntary  agencies  in  general  may  be  grouped 
under  the  following  heads  :  — 

1.  General  Welfare. 

2.  Health  (including  mental  and  physical  deficiency). 


3-  Education. 

4.  Distress. 

5.  Delinquency. 

27.  The  range  of  each  of  these  groups  might,  for  ilhis- 
tration,  be  shown  in  outHne  in  this  way  :  — 

(i)  General  Welfare — 

A.  Rural  organisations. 

B.  Women's  organisations, 
c.  Juvenile  organisations. 

(2)  Health— 

A.  Medical  and  nursing. 

B.  Maternity,  infant  and  child  welfare, 
c.  Special  diseases. 

D.  The  bHnd. 

E.  The  deaf  and  dumb. 

F.  The  epileptic. 

G.  The  mentally  defective. 

(3)  Education — 

A.  Adult  education. 

B.  Juvenile  education. 

(4)  Distress — 

A.  General: 

B.  Relief  to  Special  Classes : 

(5)  Delinquency — 

A.  Delinquency  and  crime. 

B.  Rescue  work. 

28.  This  schedule  does  not  pretend  to  be  in  any  way 
complete,  or  to  do  more,  at  this  stage,  than  illustrate  the 
possibilities  of  arriving  at  a  method  of  classification.  Its 
adoption  would  result  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Council 
by  the  addition  of  representatives  from'  each  group  of 
voluntary  agencies.  It  might  then  be  thought  desirable 
to  establish  group  sub-committees  to  carry  on  the  sys- 
tematic organisation  of  all  agencies  included  in  the  group. 
Already  the  agencies  concerned  in  promoting  general  wel- 
fare in  rural  areas  have  been  grouped  into  a  special  depart- 
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ment,  and  its  Chairman,  Sir  Henry  Rew,  is  to  speak  at  this 
Conference. 

29.  This  aspect  of  the  future  constitution  of  the  Council 
is  being  most  carefully  considered,  and  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions would  be  welcomed  from  this  Conference.  The 
sole  desire  of  the  Council  is  to  leave  nothing  possible  un- 
done to  justify  the  word  '  National  '  in  its  title.  The 
internal  or  domestic  plans,  arrangements,  or  methods 
of  working  of  each  individual  Society,  Committee  or 
Agency,  need  not  be  disturbed.  It  is  their  relationship  to 
each  other  in  the  national  sense,  i.e.  at  headquarters,  rather 
than  their  own  private  affairs,  which  have  first  to  be  im- 
proved, and  anything  in  the  direction  of  fusion  of  interests, 
amalgamations,  or  other  re-arrangement  of  the  work  of 
each  separate  body,  is  left  to  find  its  genesis  amongst  the 
workers  themselves,  each  body  being  master  of  its  own 
destiny. 

30.  Secondly,  the  National  Council  having  been  set  up, 
and  having  presented  an  outline  of  its  ultimate  composi- 
tion, it  is  proceeding  with  all  its  strength  to  develop  in  each 
locality  some  measure  of  co-operation  between  voluntary 
agencies,  and  between  voluntary  and  official  agencies. 

31.  As  the  National  Council  represents  such  a  fusion 
of  interest  and  effort  at  headquarters,  so  may  each  locality 
throughout  the  kingdom  be  encouraged  to  follow  the  same 
course  within  the  bounds  of  its  own  district. 

32.  The  constitution  of  the  Local  Councils  of  Social 
Service  is  not  a  matter  upon  which  the  National  Council 
wish  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule,  nor  could  they  suc- 
ceed in  their  endeavours  if  they  tried  any  arbitrary  plan. 

33.  The  primary  aim  of  the  National  Council  at  this 
stage  is  to  promote,  and  having  promoted  to  support  and 
guide  the  movement  for  bringing  together  representatives 
of  all  existing  agencies,  voluntary  and  official,  in  each 
locality  at  a  round  table  conference,  under  the  presidency 
or  chairmanship  of  the  Mayor,  the  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Council  or  other  recognised  leader  of  public  thought. 
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34.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  nothing  but  good 
could  accrue  from  such  a  gathering,  called  together  to 
consider  to  what  extent  common  objects,  interests  and  aims 
may  be  the  subject  of  common  action. 

35.  From  such  meetings  in  a  number  of  cases  the  result 
anticipated  is  the  formation  of  a  permanent  Committee  or 
Local  Social  Service  Council.  Such  a  body  should  become 
the  recognised  Local  Council  of  Voluntary  Work,  re- 
garded— in  its  own  sphere  of  voluntary  service — as  the 
vis-a-vis  of  the  County  Council,  Town  Council,  Urban 
District  Council,  or  Rural  District  Council,  in  their  official 
work. 

36.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  any  such  Council  should 
be  born  in  an  atmosphere  of  rivalry  between  volunteer  and 
official  bodies.  In  that  case  the  last  state  would  be  worse 
than  the  first.  On  the  contrary  it  is  only  the  desire  to 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  voluntary  agencies  that 
prompts  even  the  preliminary  meeting,  with  this  end  in 
view,  namely,  the  formation  of  a  local  body  on  the  lines 
indicated,  representative  of  official  and  voluntary  effort. 

37.  There  may  be  some  disposed  to  say  that  all  this  is 
an  ideal  or  a  fanciful  design.  For  any  such  it  is  well 
to  recall  practical  examples. 

38.  Councils  formed  on  the  representative  principle 
have  been  set  up  in  Birmingham,  Bournemouth,  Bristol, 
Carlisle,  Chester,  Croydon,  Hahfax,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Oldham,  Reading,  Scarborough,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Warrington,  &c.,  and  in  many  of  the  Boroughs  of  London. 
In  a  number  of  other  localities  similar  Councils  are  in  the 
course  of  formation. 

39.  In  the  City  of  Birmingham  there  is  a  Citizens' 
Committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  following: 

1.  Board  of  Guardians. 

2.  University  of  Birmingham. 

3.  Local  War  Pensions  Committee 

4.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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5.  Birmingham  Citizens'  Society  (which  carries  on 

the  duties  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families 
Association,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Help 
Society,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and 
the  Birmingham  City  Aid  Society,  and  other 
similar  organisations). 

6.  Alhed  Trades'  Federation. 

7.  National  Brassworkers'  Society. 

8.  Gas,  Municipal  and  General  Workers'  Union. 

9.  National  Union  of  Railwaym-en. 
10.  The  Workers'  Union. 

The  Civic  Recreation  League  has  merged  its  identity  in 
that  of  the  Citizens'  Committee,  and  it  is  realised  that  the 
people's  leisure  is  as  important  an  element  of  general  wel- 
fare as  the  relief  ot  distress. 

There  is  considerable  scope  for  the  extension  of  the 
representation,  and  in  time  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  Committee  may  become  as  widely  constituted  as,  for 
example,  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Council  of  Social 
Service  or  the  Hampstead  Council  of  Social  Welfare. 

40.  Other  towns  have  followed  suit  and  others  are  fol- 
lowing them.  Examples  are  also  available  of  similar  repre- 
sentative bodies  in  Urban  Districts  and  Rural  Districts, 
wherein  the  principle  has  been  adopted  although  practice 
may,  and  must  necessarily,  differ  in  detail.  Rural  organi- 
sation, for  instance,  has  special  aspects  which  another 
paper  will  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Conference. 

41.  With  regard  to  London,  many  present  will  be 
better  qualified  to  speak  than  a  provincial  man ;  but  as  far 
back  as  1910,  consequent  upon  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  in  1909,  with  its  many  references  to  the  promo- 
tion of  Social  Welfare  Councils  (as  they  were  then  called) 
in  every  County,  County  Borough  and  Borough  in  Great 
Britain,  the  movement  towards  promoting  a  Council  of 
Social  Service  in  each  of  the  Boroughs  in  the  Metropolis 
began,  and  there  is  now  a  London  Council  of  Social  Ser- 
vice. 
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42.  The  objects  of  the  London  Council  of  Social  Ser- 
vice seem  to  be  well  worth  reproduction  : — 

1.  To   promote   throughout    Greater   London    sys- 

tematic co-operation  in  voluntary  social  work 
by  bringing  into  closer  relations  pubhc  depart- 
ments, local  authorities  and  societies  and  per- 
sons engaged  in  social  work  within  their  area. 

2.  To   segure   general  agreement  amongst  all  the 

local  Councils  in  Greater  London  without  inter- 
ference with  their  internal  management, 

3.  To  secure  for  London  as  a  whole  a  means  of 

intercommunication  and  interaction  between 
groups  of  its  social  workers. 

4.  To  co-operate  with,  and  if  requested  by  them  to 

act  for,  official  agencies  in  undertaking  any 
particular  social  service  within  Greater  London. 

5.  To  co-operate  with  the  National  Council  of  Social 

Service,  in  order  to  secure  the  common  object 
upon  a  National  scale. 

43.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  London  Social  Service 
Council  stands  in  loco  parentis  to  many  Metropolitan 
Borough  Social  Service  Councils,  just  as  the  National 
Council  hopes  to  do  for  the  country  generally. 

44.  So  it  will  appear  that  there  is  a  steady,  if  not  a 
rapid,  movement  in  every  type  of  Local  Government  area 
towards  the  aims  which  the  National  Council  of  Social 
Service  have  in  view. 

45.  The  Council  does  not  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  its  task,  neither  does  it  ignore  the  pitfalls  which 
beset  so  plentifully  the  path  of  progress  in  this  direction. 

46.  Mistakes  have  been  made  and  no  doubt  more  will 
occur,  but  nothing  was  ever  done  by  those  who  made  no 
mistakes.  '  Nothing  venture,  nothing  win  '  still  remains 
a  sound  maxim,  and  constructive  work  is  alv/ays  more 
valuable  and  more  difficult  than  destructive  criticism. 
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47.  The  growth  of  local  Social  Service  Councils 
naturally  brings  in  its  train  the  important  question  of  the 
link  to  be  forged  between  such  Councils  and  the  National 
Council.  Through  representation,  direct  or  indirect  (as  in 
the  case  of  London  already),  it  is  hoped  to  bring  local 
organisations  into  personal  touch  with  each  other,  and  with 
agencies  having  national  scope.  In  this  direction  promis- 
ing progress  has  been  made. 

48.  A  few  only  of  the  difficulties  may  be  mentioned  at 
this  stage.  Chiefly,  they  are  to  be  found  as  usual  in  the 
realm  of  finance  and  of  the  Drudgery  Department  known 
as  the  secretariat. 

49.  With  regard  to  finance  the  difficulty  may  perhaps 
be  met  locally  on  the  Birmingham  lines  of  inviting  numerous 
citizens  to  membership  of  an  Association  represented  by 
the  local  Social  Service  Council,  with  a  nominal  subscrip- 
tion of  5/-  per  annum,  to  cover  secretarial  expenses.  The 
national  programme,  as  outlined,  must  depend  primarily 
on  its  acceptance  by  social  service  workers  throughout  the 
country,  but  also  on  the  extent  to  which  it  wins  not  only 
sympathy,  but  subscriptions.  It  is  now  arranged  that  all 
who  will  help  may  become  Associates  of  the  Council,  and 
many  will  be  enrolled,  it  is  hoped,  at  this  Conference. 

50.  There  is  no  magic  wand  with  which  to  conjure  up 
funds  for  Social  Service  work,  especially  to  provide 
adequate  assistance  in  alleviating  distress,  but  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  remark  that  a  local  Social  Service  Council 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  prevent  duplication  and  overlapping 
of  appeals  to  the  public  for  funds  for  this  or  that  society. 
To  enter  deeply  into  financial  questions,  however,  would 
unduly  extend  a  paper  already  rather  lengthy,  and  the 
whole  problem  of  fimds  for  Social  Service  work  demands 
a  long  paper  dealing  solely  with  this  subject. 

51.  Mention  of  overlapping  naturally  leads  to  the  con- 
sideration of  registration  of  beneficiaries  from  local  relief 
funds,  and  it  may  be  recommended  as  an  ancillary  but  most 
important  branch  of  work  which  a    local    Social    Service 
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Council  may  undertake,  that  a  mutual  registration  system 
would  be  a  valuable  product  of  such  a  Council. 

52.  Here  lying  ready  to  hand  is  an  opportunity  in  many 
towns  for  Social  Service  workers  to  render  valuable  help 
as  volunteers.  Moreover,  there  is  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mutual  registration  system  into  a  partnership 
between  volunteer  and  official  bodies,  in  keeping  a  common 
register.     This  is  in  fact  in  operation  in  Birmingham.. 

53.  With  regard  to  secretarial  duties  it  is  not  without 
self-reproach  that  the  members  of  the  voluntary  agencies 
should  have  to  confess  their  difficulties  in  the  execution 
of  such  work.  Secretarial  work  is  not  showy,  but  it  can 
be  performed  by  miany  who  are  not  temperamentally  or 
otherwise  suitable  for  case  work. 

54.  In  the  main,  with  a  leading  citizen  at  the  helm  the 
organisation  of  the  ship  of  secretariat  means  only  an 
effective  arrangement  of  watches.  Divided  between  a 
reasonable  and  competent  number,  not  large,  secretarial 
work  may  be  prevented  from  becoming  a  toil.  In  the  same 
way  the  installation  of  a  few  willing  volunteers  to  help  in 
a  quiet  way  may  make  all  the  difference  between  securing 
a  capable  leader  being  enrolled,  and  chaos  resulting  from 
the  unwillingness  of  any  one  worker  to  take  on  so  exacting 
a  task  single-handed. 

55.  It  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate  to  suggest  that 
while  this  Conference  is  disposing  of  the  affairs  of  State 
in  the  great  realms  of  policy  relating  to  voluntary  work, 
the  modest  but  necessary  secretarial  and  clerical  posts  shall 
not  remain  unfilled  by  volunteers. 

56.  While  indicating  that  the  difficulties  of  the  task  of 
a  general  establishment  of  local  Social  Service  Councils  are 
fully  recognised,  it  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  these 
brief  observations  have  in  any  way  disposed  of  those 
difficulties.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that  from  the  contem- 
plation of  a  high  ideal  there  may  be  derived  a  powerful 
incentive  to  work  for  an  attainable  end. 
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57.  As  Matthew  Arnold  reminded  us,  the  test  of 
courageous  loyalty  to  ideals  is  for  men,  while  never 
ceasing  to  strive  for  the  highest  aims,  sometimes  to  learn 
to  be  ready  '  to  be  content  with  second  best,'  but  with 
Emerson  we  should  have  the  vision  to  '  hitch  our  wagon 
to  a  star.' 

Sir  Henry  Rew,  K.C.B.,  then  submitted  the  following 
paper : — 

Social  Service  in  Rural  Areas. 

By  Sir   Henry  Rew,  K.C.B. 

[Vice-CJmirnian,  National  Council  of  Social  Service,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Rural  Department;  Chairman  of  the  Village 
Clubs  Association  and  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Women's  Institutes  and  the  Village  Clubs 
Association). 

IT  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  urgent  importance  of 
the  development  of  social  activities  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. The  dullness  of  village  life  has  long  been  recognised 
as  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  migration  of  the  sons  of 
the  soil  to  scenes  of  fuller  activity,  but  efforts  to  alleviate 
it  have  been  spasmodic  and  sporadic.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  human  needs  of  the  countryside  have  become  in- 
sistent, and  the  future  of  agriculture  is  seen  to  involve  a 
sociological,  as  well  as  an  economic,  problem. 

In  one  respect  efforts  to  stimulate  social  activities  in  rural 
life  start  with  an  advantage.  In  many,  it  may  perhaps 
b3  said  in  all,  country  villages  there  is  a  tradition  of  social 
service  which  only  needs  to  be  re-invigorated  and  adapted  to 
the  new  conditions.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  the  Lady  Bountiful 
conception  of  human  relationship,  but  criticism  of  it  should 
be  directed  rather  to  the  social  system  under  which  it  existed, 
than  to  those  who  honestly  tried  to  fulfil  the  responsibilities 
which  fell  upon  them,  and  to  do  their  duty  conscientiouslv  in 
that  state  of  life  to  which  they  had  been  born.     This  spirit  of 
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social  responsibility,  which  was  the  appanage  of  the  inheritors 
of  the  patriarchal  scheme  of  village  hfe,  must  be  widened  and 
cultivated,  so  that  all  members  of  the  community  shall  feel 
that  their  duty  to  their  neighbour  is  a  mutual  obligation. 

But  if  the  countryside  has  a  tradition  of  social  service 
which  may  be  counted  for  righteousness,  it  derives 
from  its  past  other  qualities  which  increase  the  difficulties 
confronting  all  attempts  to  revive  the  communal  spirit.  The 
psychology  of  the  countryman  is  baffling,  even  tO'  those  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  the  country.  TJie  recent  improve- 
ment in  the  economic  status  of  the  farm  worker,  and  still  more 
the  self-confidence  which  organisation  awakens,  have  pre- 
sented him  in  a  new  aspect  to  many  who  thought  themselves 
well-acquainted  with  him.  The  young  men  who  return  to  the 
villages  from  the  army,  have  to  a  large  extent  abandoned  the 
mask  which  has  so  long  hidden  the  working  of  the  rural  mind. 
They  have  not  only  found  expression,  but  they  have  thrown 
off  timidity.  Their  fathers  were  inarticulate  and  timid  by 
habit  and  instinct.  Their  real  feelings  and  thoughts  were 
only  discoverable  by  a  few  who  combined  insight  with  obser- 
vation. One  of  the  few — the  author  of  '  Folk  of  the  Furrow  ' 
— who'  took  peculiar  trouble  to  observe  and  has  also  the  gift 
of  insight,  says  :  *  The  people  on  the  land  have  not  been 
easy  to  approach  because  their  qualities  have  been  found 
difficult  of  interpretation  by  those  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  penetrate  below  the  surface.'  It  is  true  that  from 
time  to  time  there  have  arisen  from  the  ranks  of  agricultural 
labourers,  spokesmen  who  have  voiced  the  aspirations  of  their 
class,  but  they  were  little  heeded  and  their  right  to  be  regarded 
as  representative  was  challenged.  Now  the  farm  workers 
are  organised,  and  those  who  speak  as  their  representatives 
can  do  so  with  the  confidence  which  the  authority  of  numbers 
gives.  From  them  we  know  that  the  outlook  of  the  men  who 
live  by  the  land  is  not  restricted  to  wages,  but  that  they  are 
also  claiming  better  opportunities  for  enjoying  the  amenities 
of  life.  They  are  before  all  a  practical  race,  and  have  a  whole- 
some distrust  of  those  who  promise  the  millennium.  But  they 
do  insistently  demand  that  life  in  the  villages  shall  comprise 
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something  more  than  toil,  and  that  its  amenities  shall  extend 
beyond  the  limited  resources  of  the  ale-house. 

This  demand  must  be  met,  and  met  without  delay,  if 
English  rural  life  is  to  continue  and  a  countryside  population, 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  is  to  be  main- 
tained. The  demand  is  universal.  The  organisers  of  the 
\  illage  Clubs'  Association  h;i\e  only  been  actively  at  work 
for  a  very  few  months,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  country  they 
have  visited — from  Lancashire  to  Sussex,  from  Norfolk  to 
Devonshire,  from  Hertfordshire  to  North  Wales,  from  every 
county  and  district,  the  demand  is  the  same.  The  Women's 
Institutes,  of  which  there  are  some  1,500  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  testify  to  the  same  urgent  need.  All  recent 
enquirers  into  the  rural  problem  are  insistent  on  the  subject. 
The  case  is  well  put  in  the  Report  of  the  Adult  Education 
Committee,  of  which  the  Master  of  Balliol  was  Chairman  : 

'  ITie  rural  problem,  from  whatever  point  of  view  it 
is  regarded — economic,  social  or  political — is  essentially 
a  problem  of  re-creating  the  rural  community,  of  develoj>- 
ing  new  social  traditions  and  a  new  culture.  The  great 
need  is  for  a  living  nucleus  of  communal  activity  in  the 
village,  which  will  be  a  centre  from  which  radiate  the 
influences  of  different  forms  of  corporate  effort,  and  to 
which  the  people  are  attracted  to  find  the  satisfaction  of 
their  social  and  intellectual  needs.  We  conceive  this 
nucleus  to  be  a  village  institute,  under  full  public  con- 
trol. Its  size  would  vary  with  the  number  of  people  it 
was  designed  to  serve.   .   .   . 

*  The  institute  should  be  the  headquarters  of  or- 
ganised local  activities  of  all  kinds.  Trade  union 
branches,  friendly  societies,  pig  clubs  and  bee  clubs,  and 
agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  of  one  sort  and 
another,  adult  schools  and  classes  arranged  by  voluntary 
organisations,  women's  institutes,  schools  for  mothers, 
chess  clubs,  and  so  forth,  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
the  institutes ;  and  one  or  more  rooms,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, should  be  provided  for  the  purposes  of  their  meet- 
ings.    The  institute  should  contain  a  hall  large  enough 
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for  dances,  cinema  shows,  concerts,  plays,  public  lec- 
tures, and  exhibitions.  At  the  institute  there  should  be 
a  public  library  and  local  museum.  If  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  games  and  sports,  so  much  the  better. 
The  institute,  in  a  word,  should  be  a  centre  of  educa- 
tional, social  and  recreational  activity.' 

This  passage  expresses  fully  and  forcibly  the  primary  aim 
of  the  Village  Clubs  Association,  The  Women's  Institutes, 
although  they  were  formed,  as  their  name  implies,  for  only 
one  sex,  and  did  most  admirable  work  during  the  war  when 
so  many  of  the  other  sex  were  absent  from  the  villages,  are 
now  co-operating  cordially  in  the  effort  tO'  extend  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  advocate,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  members 
of  the  community. 

The  difficulties  of  providing  buildings  where  they  do  not 
exist  are  at  the  present  time  very  great.  The  suggestion  of 
the  Committee  just  quoted,  that  village  halls  should  be  pro- 
vided out  of  public  funds,  is  one  which  has  obvious  attrac- 
tions, and  unquestionably  a  very  strong  case  can  be  made 
out  for  the  adoption  of  this  course.  A  building  in  each  vil- 
lage, held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community, 
and  free  from  any  restrictions  as  to  its  use,  other  than  those 
necessary  for  order  and  decency,  would  be  a  public  advantage, 
and  it  would  pro(vide  facilities  for  carrying  on  public  work, 
such  as  for  example,  cotntinuation  schools,  which  may  of  ten  be 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  such  accommodation.  A  village 
hall  is  as  necessary  as  a  town  hall,  although  the  purposes 
which  it  should  serve  are  more  varied  and  comprehensive. 
Its  design  would  be  different,  and  its  accommodation  pro- 
portioned to  the  needs  of  the  population,  but  it  should  be 
essentially  the  centre  and  focus  of  the  active  life  and  social 
interests  of  the  community. 

Local  authorities  have  at  present  certain  powers  of  ren- 
dering financial  assistance  for  the  erection  of  village  halls. 

District  Councils  can,  as  part  of  a  housing  scheme  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  provide  a 
Public  Hall,  and  in  such  a  case  the  financial  assistance  given 
by  the  Exchequer  tO'  Housing  Schemes  would  be  available. 
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Parish  Councils  may  levy  a  Rate  not  exceeding  3d.  in  the 
j(^  (or,  with  the  consent  of  a  Parish  Meeting,  up  to  6d.  in 
the  ;^).  This  is  the  maximum  allowed,  and  must  cover  the 
whole  expenditure  of  a  complete  financial  year.  It  may  in- 
clude the  provision  and  maintenance  of  buildings  required  for 
Public  Offices,  meetings,  &c.  But  subject  to  this  limitation 
they  may  further  the  erection  of  village  halls  in  the  following 
ways  : — 

(a)  If  the  hall  were  erected  by   voluntary   subscriptions, 

they  can  accept  it  as  a  gift  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Parish,  and  so  become  responsible 
for  its  future  maintenance. 

(b)  They  can  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  erection,  as 

a  war  memorial,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health. 

(c)  They  can  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  erection,  as 

a  building  which  would  be  partly  used  for  public 
offices  or  for  meetings,  and  could  raise  a  loan  for 
this  purpose  with  the  sanction  of  the  County  Council. 

(d)  They  can  erect  the  building  as  a  war  memorial  and 

for  public  offices  or  for  meetings  (with  sanction  as 
above  mentioned)  and  receive  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions as  contributions  towards  expenses. 

(e)  If  the  building  were  to  be  used    j>artly    as    a    public 

library  they  can  take  action  by  adopting  the  Public 
Libraries  Act,  1892,  which  would  enable  them  to 
raise  a  id.  rate  for  that  express  purf>ose.  The 
adoption  must  be  by  the  Parish  Meeting. 
(/)  A  Parish  Council  may  let  any  building  vested  in  them, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  building  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  rates,  may  not  do  so  for  more  than  one  year, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  Act,  the 
new  county  agricultural  committees  are  directed  '  to  make 
such  inquiries  as  appear  to  them  to  be  desirable  with  a  view 
t3  formulating  schemes  for  the  development  of  rural  indus- 
tries and  social  life  in  rural  places,  and  for  the  co-ordination 
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of  action  by  local  authorities  and  other  bodies  by  which  such 
development  may  be  effected,  and  shall  report  the  result  of 
such  inquiries  to  the  Board  and  to  any  local  authority  or  body 
concerned,  and  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Committee  under 
tijis  sub-section  to  such  amount  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  defrayed 
by  the  Board/ 

This  express  statutory  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
development  of  social  life  in  rural  places,  is  satisfactory  and 
sig-nificant.  The  county  agricultural  committees  must  be  set 
up  within  six  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  but  it  is 
premature  to  speculate  what  the  results  of  their  action  may  be. 

There  are  62  County  Councils,  650  I^ural  District  Councils, 
and  over  7,000  Parish  Councils  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
only  a  very  sanguine  person  will  expect  that  all  of  themi — or 
even  any  considerable  proportion — will  immediately  use  even 
the  limited  powers  they  possess  for  the  development  of  social 
lite  in  the  villages.  While,  therefore,  doing  all  that  may  be 
possible  to  secure  substantial  assistance,  whether  pecuniary 
or  otherwise,  from  public  authorities,  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait,  and  it  is  better  to  assume  that,  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  voluntary  effort  is  imperative  if  timely  and  effective 
progress  is  to  be  made.  Much  has  already  been  accomplished 
by  the  public  spirit  and  enterprise  which  still  happily  charac- 
terise English  men  and  women.  A  large  number  of  village 
halls  are  already  erected,  sometimes  by  individuals  and  some- 
times by  the  collective  energy  of  the  community.  We 
are  gradually  collecting  data  which  will  in  due  time  enable  us 
to  compile  a  record  of  the  village  halls  and  institutes  through- 
out the  country,  but  our  information  is  still  far  from  complete. 
The  Village  Clubs  Association  and  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Institutes  recently  had  occasion  to  make  enquiries  in  a  certain 
number  of  villages,  and  received  reports  from  356  villages 
scattered  over  46  counties,  which  indicated  that  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  those  villages,  club-houses  or  institutes  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  all  the  inhabitants,  were  in  existence. 

In  spite  of  the  great  difficulty  of  building  much  is  being 
done.        In     many     villages    the     collection     of     funds     for 
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the  erection  of  a  hall  or  institute  is  actively  proceeding, 
and  in  this  work  the  Women's  Institutes  are  render- 
ing the  most  valuable  service.  Feminine  ingenuity  and 
assiduity  in  financial  matters  are  being  devoted  with  exem- 
plary zeal  to  levying,  both  by  direct  and  indirect  methods, 
contributions  from  all  classes  of  the  community  towards  the 
provision  of  a  hall  or  institute  for  the  use  of  all  the  in- 
habitants. It  is  a  very  hard  task  in  many  of  the  smaller  and 
more  remote  communities,  where  persons  of  means  are  few 
or  apathetic.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  effort  to 
erect  their  own  hall  is  in  itself  a  stimulus  to  the  communal 
spirit.  Instances  have  come  to  notice  where  a  building  is 
being  gradually  erected  by  the  personal  labour  of  the  vil- 
lagers, and  the  result  in  such  cases  will  be  a  pride  of  posses- 
sion which  can  never  be  aroused  in  the  same  degree  by  the 
acceptance  of  a  gift.  Provision  from  extraneous  sources  is 
therefore  not  an  unmixed  bless.ng,  and  personally,  I  should 
prefer  that  funds  should  be  available  to  supplement  local 
effort  rather  than  to  supplant  it.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
some  person  or  persons  of  wealth  will  see  an  opportunity  of 
promoting  in  the  most  direct  way  the  happiness  and  content- 
ment of  our  villages,  and  thereby  winning  immortal  fame,  by 
providing  a  fund  from  which  grants  could  be  made  to  enable 
those  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  help  themselves,  to  com- 
plete their  work  before  they  abandon  it  in  despair. 

The  recent  establishment  of  a  Rural  Department  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Sers  ice,  testifies  to  the  general  recognition 
of  the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  rural  problem.  The 
initial  need  for  some  co-ordinating  body  is  great.  I  have 
spoken  of  efforts  already  being  made,  and  it  is  quite  true  that 
more  is  being  done  throughout  the  country  than  is  generally 
known.  Those  who  are  doing  it  are  not  given  to  advertise- 
ment, and  in  these  days  much  of  the  best  work  is  the  least 
advertised.  Even  those  who  are  well-informed  with  regard 
to  social  work  in  the  towns,  are  often  ill-informed  as  to  activi- 
ties in  rural  districts.  In  a  book  just  published,  which  gives 
a  very  useful  intrcxluction  to  the  whole  subject  of  social  ser- 
vice,  only  two  or  three  pages  are  devoted  to  work  in  the 
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villages,  and  no  indication  is  given  of  the  attempts  which  are 
being  made  to  grapple  with  it.  We  are  hoping  to  modify  that 
kind  of  attitude.  The  Rural  Department  is  intended  to  ensure 
that  the  rural  side  of  the  problem  secures  at  least  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  attention.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  is 
predominantly  an  industrial  country,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
o-f  rural  districts  in  England  and  Wales,  according;  to  the  last 
census  represent  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. We  recognise  that  the  complexity  of  town  life  presents . 
special  difficulties  to  the  social  worker.  But  we  claim  that 
the  maintenance  in  comfort  and  contentment  of  the  rural 
population  has  an  importance  to  the  State  which  cannot  be 
measured  by  arithmetic,  and  that  the  comparative  simplicity 
of  country  life  is  in  itself  an  impediment  to  social  organisation. 
I  make  no  attempt  to  formulate  a  definite  programme. 
We  stand  in  the  first  instance  for  the  principle  of  co-ordination 
of  all  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  rural  conditions.  We  seek 
the  co-operation  of  all  persons  of  good-will  who  are  aiming 
in  diverse  ways  to  assist  and  develop  social  activities  in  the 
villages.  Co-ordination  and  co-operation  do  not  imply  cen- 
tralisation. The  only  centralisation  we  want  is  a  centralisa- 
tion of  ideas,  and  the  only  combination  we  want  is  a  com- 
bination for  mutual  help  and  inspiration  of  those  having 
similar  aims.  Tlie  bed-rock  basis  of  the  two  organisations 
for  which  I  speak  is  self-government  for  every  unit.  It  is 
possible  that  social  work  in  the  towns  may  in  some  degree 
be  standardised.  But  it  is  certain  that  you  cannot  standardise 
the  country  districts.  Just  as  in  farming  every  field  requires 
separate  study,  so  every  village  presents  its  own  particular 
problem.  But  those  who  are  grappling  with  a  thousand  local 
problems  can  bring  to  a  common  stock  the  experience  which 
will  help  in  the  solution  of  all.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  Rural 
Department  of  the  Council  of  Social  vService  will  form  not 
only  a  clearing-house  for  ideas,  but  also'  a  real  stimulus  and 
present  help  tO'  all  those  who  are  working  for  a  fuller  and 
brighter  life  in  the  villages  of  England's  green  and  pleasant 
land. 
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The   Countess    Ferrers    then    submitted    the   following 
paper : — 

Voluntary  Social  Service  in  Relation  to  the  Work  of 
Statutory  Authorities. 

By   the  Countess   Ferrers 
{London  Charity   Organisation  Society). 

THE  nineteenth  century  has  been  the  great  period  for 
adventure  and  romance  in  voluntary  social  service.  The 
sudden  expansion  and  changes  due  to  the  industrial  revolution 
brought  a  new  world  into  being.  The  emotions  of  pioneer 
colonists,  setting  out  to  found  new  homes  in  the  midst  of  wild 
deserts  and  savage  forests,  must  have  been  not  wholly  unlike 
those  experienced  by  ardent  philanthropists  and  reformers,  as 
they  set  out  to  grapple  with  the  widespread  conditions  of 
squalor  and  misery.  Narrow  courts  and  crowded  alleys 
were  their  backwoods.  Instead  of  wild  beasts,  they  con- 
fronted moral  and  physical  diseases  in  their  most  deadly 
forms.  That  the  work  was  diflficult,  that  at  times  there 
might  be  a  slight  flavour  of  personal  danger  did  not  make  it 
less  attractive.  Individuals  of  a  nation  so  practically  adven- 
turous that  it  has  produced  the  world's  greatest  colonists, 
so  humanely  sentimental  that  it  originated  societies  for  the 
protection  of  animals,  were  not  slow  to  respond  to  an  appeal 
made  at  once  to  their  minds  and  their  hearts. 

These  romantic  adventurers,  then,  were  unwearied  in  their 
constant  labours.  On  the  one  hand  they  sought  to  bring 
immediate  relief  to  the  widest  circle  they  could  touch,  but  on 
the  other  they  were  instant  in  that  yet  more  important  part 
of  personal  service — arousing  the  conscience  of  the  country, 
that  the  evil  in  the  midst  should  be  made  known,  pondered 
and  purged  away.  Their  thoughts  and  aspirations  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  present  social  ideals  and  such  statutory 
remedies  and  improvements  as  now  exist. 

But,  just  as  the  early  colonists,  themselves  the  vanguard 
of  civilisation,  withdrew  yet  further  into  the  wilderness  before 
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lost  in  its  vast  numbers,  so  has  it  appeared  to  be  w^ith  these 
enthusiasts  of  a  former  day.  On  the  approach  of  Statutory 
Authority  some  turned  from  their  first  special  interest  and 
sought  new  fields  to  conquer,  some  lapsed  into  pure  official- 
dom, others  in  a  paradoxical  fashion  seemed  to  be  displeased 
that  their  own  efforts  had  resulted  in  the  State  accepting 
neglected  responsibilitiesi,  that  yet  could  not  be  dealt  with 
adequately  by  isolated  persons  or  societies.  Unwilling  to 
serve  where  once  they  led,  to  the  infinite  loss  of  the  State  they 
were  tempted  to  w^ithdraw  from  the  public  service  their  ex- 
perience, their  ardour  and  their  many  personal  gifts,  the 
actual  inspiration  of  the  State  action. 

This  attitude  of  mind  is  very  comprehensible.  To  con- 
tinue the  comparison  with  pioneer  settlers.  How  distasteful 
to  them  must  have  been  the  intrusion  of  the  modern  town- 
ship, with  its  hustle  and  din,  into  their  spacious  solitudes  ; 
what  a  pooir  exchange  railroads  and  asphalt  paths  made  for 
untrodden,  grassy  ways  ;  how  useless  were  the  new  safeguards 
to  life,  if  they  should  destroy  its  essential  values.  It  was  not 
unnatural  to  stand  aside  and  take  little  or  no  part  when  the 
country  they  alone  had  discovered,  half  tamed,  wholly  loved, 
was  suddenly  invaded,  policed,  surveyed,  laid  out  on  a  system 
and  reduced  to  an  amazing  order.  Adventure  was  dead  and 
Regulation  reigned  in  its  stead. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  some  such  feeling  seemed 
to  have  pervaded  and  paralysed  the  voluntary  spirit.  Volun- 
teers chafed  under  official  restraint,  officials  looked  darkly 
on  the  uncertain  comings  and  goings  of  amateur  helpers. 
Then  came  the  war.  The  history  of  our  country  records  no 
other  period  when  the  conception  of  national  duty  and  per- 
sonal service  so  inspired  and  inflamed  the  whole  community. 
They  were  great  days,  and  our  tradition  is  richer  with  a 
memory  that  holds  its  own  amongst  our  most  splendid  glories. 
Voluntary  work  came  to  its  own.  To  many  of  us  it  was  a 
time  of  stirring  hope.  We  had  a  vision  of  a  future  when 
men  would  have  a  complete  understanding  that  the  State  is 
truly    founded   on   mutual   service,    when   there   would  be   a 
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universal  recognition  of  our  social  inter-def)endence,  of  the 
dignity  of  service,  of  the  claims  and  duties  of  citizenship. 
And  now  we  have  come  to  a  moment  of  reaction.  The  great 
war  efforts  are  mainly  over :  the  prisoners  of  war  are  home, 
the  canteens  are  shutting,  the  V.A.D.  hospitals  are  closed  or 
closing,  the  pensions'  offices  are  filled  with  salaried  staffs. 
There  is  a  feeling  in  the  air  that  the  volunteers'  work,  is 
done  and  that  they  may  now  depart  in  peace,  recognised  and 
justly  praised,  and  leave  the  great  State  machines  that  are 
coming  into  being  to  be  worked  by  officials  only. 

Yet,  if  they  will  but  open  the  eyes  of  their  imagination, 
voluntary  workers  may  see  that  even  now,  when  it  seems  as 
though  an  official  would  be  provided  for  every  crisis  in  human 
life,  and  official  remedies,  like  patent  medicines,  meet  us  at 
every  turn  ;  now,  at  this  very  moment,  is  their  opportunity. 
There  has  been  already  one  great  chance.  The  volunteers 
of  the  nation  took  it  and  made  good.  And  now  there  is  a 
second  call  :  quite  as  insistent  to  open  ears  as  the  more 
dramatic,  *  Your  king  and  country  need  you  ' — a  call  not  so 
easy  to  catch,  but  not  less  urgent  when  once  our  hearing  is 
attuned  to  its  note. 

All  of  us  here  are  familiar  with  large  quantities  of  official 
documents  dealing  with  different  aspects  of  reconstruction. 
Many  of  us  have  pored  over  new  Acts  of  Parliament,  fresh 
regulations  set  out  by  one  ministry  or  another,  feeling  the 
while  that  such  reading  requires  as  vivid  and  dramatic  an 
imagination  as  is  ever  needed  by  the  censor  of  plays.  And 
at  the  end  of  it  all  we  are  ready  to  say,  with  Ezekiel,  *  Can 
these  bones  live?  '  As  it  was  in  days  of  his  vision,  so  must 
it  be  now.  The  spirit  came  upon  the  bones,  and  behold^ — a 
great  and  living  army.  It  is  to  the  voluntary  spirit — the  gift 
spirit,  as  it  has  been  called — that  we  are  looking,  for  the  great 
vitalising  force  that  is  to  make  of  the  skeleton  a  body  clothed 
with  flesh  and  blood. 

We  have  all  worked  with  officials  filled  with  the  devotion 
and  enthusiasm  that  we  mean  by  voluntaryism,  just  as  we 
have  all  met  volunteers  whose  want  of  mental  elasticity  could 
not  have  been  increased  by  any  red  tape.     But  it  is  from 
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the  volunteers  as  such  that  we  are  expecting  the  wide  out- 
look, the  creative  imagination,  the  patient,  detailed,  personal 
work  that  their  greater  leisure  should  enable  them  to  offer, 
and  not  only  to  offer,  but  to  communicate.  The  tradition  of 
the  new  statutory  departments  is  in  the  making,  it  is  still 
open  to  volunteers  toi  take  their  share  in  creating  one  worthy 
of  a  great  State.  To  them  we  are  looking  for  many  lovely 
spiritual  gifts,  not  be  be  brought  haphazard,  but  polished, 
trained  and  presented  in  a  disciplined  service.  For  discipline, 
*  The  very  true  beginning  of  wisdom,'  must  be  the  foundation 
of  all  our  endeavours — the  disciplined  spirit  that  accepts 
direction,  that  is  willing  to  co-operate,  that  carries  on  the 
drudging  grind  after  the  first  emotional  impulse  is  over,  that 
is  willing  to  be  faithful  in  small  things.  And  service,  too, 
is  a  word  on  which  w^e  may  well  pause,  with  all  that  it  implies 
of  observation  and  thought,  of  personal  effort  and  sacrifice. 
This  is  what  is  asked  for  by  the  State. 

We  have  not  yet  finished  with  social  legislation,  and,  that 
our  laws  may  be  wise  and  prudient,  we  need  a  healthy  and  sane 
public  opinion.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  functions  of  volun- 
tary workers  that  they  should  take  their  share  in  consciously 
forming  that  opinion,  which  they  can  only  honestly  do  from 
first-hand  knowledge,  acquired  by  active  work  with  statutory 
bodies. 

The  State  is  inviting  the  co-operation  of  volunteers. 
Those  who  respond  in  the  spirit  of  true  citizenship  will  find 
work  ready  to  their  hands,  worthy  of  their  highest  gifts  and 
utmost  capacity.  It  is  easy  to  take  fright  at  conditions  and 
limitations,  but,  after  all,  the  nature  of  these  is  material,  and 
they  do  not  touch  the  essential  spirit.  Pegasus,  in  some 
small  sense,  may  be  bound,  but  he  is  still  dear  Pegasus  and 
dwells  among  the  stars. 

The  Chairman  :  Before  opening  the  discussion  I  am 
going  to  ask  Mr.  S.  P.  Grundy  to  add  a  word  in  explanation 
as  tO'  the  position  of  the  National  Council. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Grundy  (Hon.  Secretary)  said  that  he  wanted 
to  make  it  clear,   in  the  first  place,  that  the  programma  of 
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the  Council  was  not  original,  but  was  based  on  the  experi- 
ence gained  during  the  past  fiftv  years  in  the  organisation 
of  voluntary  effort  in  such  cent  us  a-  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Manchester  and  London.  He  acknowledged  how  much  they 
owed  to  the  pioneers  of  the  movement,  particularly  to  Sir 
Charles  Loch,  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  whose 
ripe  wisdom  and  experience  had  iDcen  most  generously  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  younger  generation,  and  to  the  late 
Captain  E.  V.  Birchall,  D.S.O.,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
National  Association  of  Guilds  of  Help,  who  had  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  negotiations  which  had  led,  ultimately,  to 
the  formation  of  the  Council.  Secondly,  he  wished-  to  make 
clear  the  financial  position  of  the  Council.  Captain  Birchall 
had  left  him  (Mr.  Grundy)  a  legacy  of  ;^i,ooo  with  which 
to  carry  on  his  work.  This  legacy  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Council  some  twelve  months  ago,  and  had  enabled 
them  to  carry  on  during  the  past  year.  In  the  future,  how- 
ever, the  Council  must  rely  upon  a  wider  circle  of  contri- 
butors. Organisations  represented  on  the  Council,  and  the 
Local  Councils  which  were  being  formed  all  over  the  country, 
were  contributing  accordiing  to  their  means,  but  he  made  a 
strong  and  urgent  appeal  to  all  who  valued  the  voluntary 
spirit  in  our  national  life  to  enrol  themselves  as  personal 
associates  of  the  Council,  paying  an  annual  subscription.  A 
national  movement  must  have  an  adequate  organisation,  and 
already  their  staff  needed  to  be  doubled.  The  Conference  itself, 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  and  representing 
an  unusual  and  unexpected  variety  of  both  voluntary  and 
official  Sopial  effort,  was  evidence  of  the  essential  soundness 
of  the  idea  underlying  the  programme  of  the  Council.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  asking  those  present  not  only  to  support 
the  Council  financially,  but  to  assist  in  every  way  in  carrying 
on  its  work. 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr.  D*Aeth  (Liverpool  Council  of  Voluntary  Aid),  open- 
ing the  discussion,    pointed   out  that   in   the  case  of  public 
administration  there  existed  the  central  public  authority  and 
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the  local  authority  :  functions  were  defined  and  support 
guaranteed.  But  in  the  case  of  voluntary  organisation  there 
was  no  central  voiluntary  bodly,  and  there  was,  normally,  no 
single  local  organisation.  In  the  days  to  come  he  hoped 
that  volunteers  would  recognise  the  value  of  some  such 
representative  body  as  the  local  Council  of  Social  Service. 
At  the  present  time  there  were  springing  up  all  over  the 
country,  spasmodically,  various  bodies  undertaking  various 
tasksi.  The  situation  demanded  some  system  of  co'-ordina- 
tion,  if  the  full  value  of  social  organisation  was  to 
be  secured.  The  National  Council,  compoised  partly 
of  Government  representatives,  acting  in  an  informal 
way  ;  partly  of  the  Associations  of  Local  Government  Asso<- 
ciations  and  Municipal  Officials  ;  partly  of  National  Associa- 
tions; and  partly  the  local  representative  Councils  of  Social 
Service,  aimed  at  bringing  all  these  efforts  together  in  close 
relationship.  The  functions  of  local  representative  Councils 
might  be  said  to  be  four.  First  there  is  the  question  of 
financial  relief  to  anyome  who  could  not  secure  it  in  any  other 
way,  and  who  needed  it.  In  past  years  that  seemed  tO"  be  an 
important  function  :  to-day  it  is  still  an  important,  but  it  is 
seen  tO'  be  only  one  of  several,  and  not  the  most  important. 
The  local  Council  should  see,  however,  that  this  work  was 
properly  organised.  Next,  in  large  centres  of  population  and 
in  villages  there  are  human  difficulties,  human  quarrels^ — a 
thousand  and  one  thingsi — which  to  a  large  extent  could  be 
remedied  by  personal  service  of  a  fellow"  villager  or  fellow 
citizen  quite  apart  from  finance.  The  organisation  of  such 
personal  service  is  then  a  second  function.  The  third  func- 
tion is  to  maintain  a  register  of  assistance  and  care;  and 
fourthly  there  is  the  co-ordinatiom  of  the  institutions  and 
'  agencies  in  the  town,  whatever  they  may  be.  The  fourth 
function  was,  he  felt,  less  commonly  understood.  In  many 
places  only  a  few  experts  knew  what  institutions  and  agencies 
there  were  in  the  town  ;  there  was  no  list  of  them.  Certain 
towns,  London  for  instance,  and  some  large  towns  had  com- 
piled a  register  of  local  institutions  in  which  their  functions 
were  described,  but  for  the  country  generally  such  registers 
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did  not  exist.  People  did  not  realise  the  extent  of  the  \ olun- 
tarv  lorccb  in  their  uwn  district.  Haxiiii^  i^'-ot  informal  ion  as 
to  existint,^  in>titutions,  the  loial  Counril  c-ould  pro\  idr  a 
centre  of  information  as  to  loeal  action,  statutory  and  volun- 
tary, a  bureau  d  iiiti  irmalion.  A  hnai  i^'ja  fM'ntative  Council 
made  it  possibk-  lo  i^ti  a  htiltt  pc;  r.-pi  ion  oi  iocal  circum- 
stances because  of  its  represrntaii\  c  (  hara(  ter,  and  the  in- 
formation which  flows  into  it  through  its  constituent  bodies. 
Through  such  a  Council  it  was  possible  to  secure-  the  good 
will  of  every  organisation  in  the  hi  n,  both  voluntary  and 
olluial,  and  having  got  that  go<xl-\\  ill,  to  take  action,  to 
negotiate,  to  a>((ilain  things  for  thr  (  (  nimon  good  of  the 
town.  The  adual  (liar.ntn  ol  thr  ( u  :;.mi->al  ion  in  the  tow^n 
would  \'.ir\-  acKording  lo  il.s  size.  It  niiisl  not  be  afraid  in 
meet  the  \'ar\  ing  needs  of  the  town.  There  could  !)<•  no  .stiff 
rule  with  regard  to  its  dcx-elopment,  it  must  grow  naturallv 
through  hx^al  (conditions.  '  People  have  told  me,'  said  Mr. 
D'Aeth,  '  that  1  am  an  absurd  dreamer,  but  there  is  in  t  \ery 
town  a  desire  to  make  the  town  better,  and  when  it  is  known 
that  the  only  object  of  organisation  is  service,  you  cannot 
surely  fail  to  secure  the  unaniuKuis  support  of  every  citizen.' 

Mr.  W.  Pi!  liNca-K  ( National  Assixaation  of  Local  Go«vern- 
ment  Officers)  said  that  nnr  tbing  wbi<b  had  struck  him  in 
<-onnt.'(-tion  with  all  llu'  paprr.^  th.al  had  Ihh'U  read  was  the 
recognition  of  voluntary  effort,  the  recognition  of  the  vohin- 
tary  worker  in  the  past,  the  recognition  ol  xoluntarv  work 
at  the  present  time,  and  a  faith  in  that  work  in  the  future. 
If  that  faith  was  to  be  justified  it  was  necessary  that  all  dele- 
gates should  make  up  their  minds  to  work  in  closer  co 
Of>eration.  He  was  attending  as  the  representative  of  the 
National  Association  of  Loc^al  ( io\-e!nment  OlVicers,  and  the 
fact  that  the}-  sent  him  showed  that  they  saw  the  ne(  essit\- 
for  (  (^operation  w  ith  voluntary  workers.  He  added  that  he 
was  a  little  dillident  in  speaking  as  an  official  notwithstanding 
all  that  had  been  s;iif|  b\  pre\  ions  speakers.,  but  he  suggested 
that  although,  to  the  \olunteer,  the  official  might  still  be  '  an 
abomination,'  yet  they  would  admit  that  he  was  often  '  a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble.'      '  I  look  to  the  establishment 
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of  Local  Councils  of  Social  Service, '  said  Mr.  Pullinger,  '  as 
a  means  o4  getting-  over  any  little  friction  between  the  volun- 
tary worker  and  the  officials. '  For  more  than  a  year  his 
Association  had  been  connected  with  the  National  Council, 
and  he  had  been  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  work  being 
done.  '  1  ask  yo'U  to  see  that  the  Association  you  represent 
becomes  aifiliated,  and  that  you  yoarselves  become  Asso^ 
ciates. '  He  would  remind  them  that  '  who  gives  quickly 
gives  twice  ! ' 

Miss  Long  (Westminster  Council  of  Social  Service)  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  work  which  had  been  accomplished 
in  less  than  a  year.  The  Council  was  completely  representa- 
tive of  official  and  voluntary  agencies  in  the  city.  It  had 
three  Standing  Committees,  on  '  Health  and  Housing,'  '  Pre- 
ventive and  Kescue  Work'  and  'Recreation.'  It  acted  as 
the  Juvenile  Organisations  Committee  for  the  Borough,  and 
had  already  formed  separate  federations  of  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Clubs.  Miss  Long  said  that  she  could  speak  with  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  practical  value  of  work  which  conld  be  done 
by  such  representative  Councils,  and  she  urged  delegates  to 
do  their  best  to  promote  their  establishment  throughout  the 
country. 

Miss  Armistead  (Derbyshire  Federation  of  Women's 
Institutes),  speaking  of  rural  districts,  said  that  valuable 
service  might  be  done  by  anyone  who-  would  explain  to  the 
mothers  what  the  new  Education  Act  really  meant,  because 
in  the  country  the  great  opposer  of  the  Bill  was  the  middle- 
aged  mother  who  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  the  education 
which  their  children  were  having,  and  so  did  not  always 
appreciate  its  value. 

Mr.  H.  L.  W^OOLLCOMBE  (Cavendish  Association)  said 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  National  Council  of  Social  Ser- 
vice had  come  to  stay,  though  its  efforts  depend  upon  every 
member  individually  and  collectively  doing  their  best  to  fur- 
ther the  work.  He  urged  delegates  to  respond  to  the  appeal 
for  financial  support,  for  the  work  depended  on  the  financial 
support  that  was  given  to  it.  '  What  we  have  to  realise,' 
said  Mr.  Woollcombe,  '  is  that  in  this  work  of  Social  Service 
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it  is  not  a  case  of  one  class  benefiting  another  class,  but  of 
all  the  classes  joining  hand  in  hand  tor  the  benefit  of  the 
district  and  therefore  the  country  at  large.' 

Miss  Grace  Hadow  (Barnett  House,  Oxford)  felt  that  the 
rural  question  was  one  of  the  most  urgent  at  the  present 
time.  An  attempt  was  being  made  to  shoo  i>eople  back  to  the 
villages  like  chickens,  and  we  must  see  that,  having  arrived 
there  they  iwere  not  expected  to  find  recreation  by  scratching 
the  ground.  There  was  enormous  scope  for  Social  Service  in 
villages.  There  was  throughout  the  country  a  great  growth 
in  the  Women's  Institute  movement — a  growth  which  was 
somewhat  terrifying — and  with  which  they  could  hardly  keep 
pace.  At  Barnett  House  they  were  being  asked  constantly  to 
go  out  into  the  villages,  and  they  wanted  the  House  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  centre  from  which  information  and  help 
could  be  obtained  by  the  villages  around.  She  suggested 
that  much  more  might  be  done  b\  town  dwellers  for  their 
brethren  in  the  villages.  The  work  of  Barnett  House  was 
on  all  fours  with  the  work  of  the  National  Council — was  part 
of  a  bigger  movement — for  they  were  out  to  place  their  know- 
ledge at  the  disposal  of  other  associations,  and  of  their  im- 
mediate neighbours  in  the  country,  co-operating  in  the  great 
march  of  progress. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Clift  (Juvenile  Organisations  Committee, 
Board  of  Education)  siiid  that  if  representatives  of  the 
Government  Departments  could  be  brought  down  in  full 
strength  to  Conferences  of  such  kind  it  would  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  ! 

Mr.  L.  F.  Ellis  (Secretary  of  the  National  Council)  said 
that  there  were  only  two  things  necessary  to  make  any  move- 
ment succeed.  First,  it  must  be  founded  on  a  true  ideal.  If 
ever  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  a 
common  purpose  in  all  the  multitudinous  work  of  social  ser- 
vice it  must  have  been  dispelled  by  that  Conference.  He  did 
not  think  it  mattered  very  much  whether  any  very  definite 
or  practical  decisions  had  been  taken  :  the  success  of  the 
Conference  was  not  to  be  judged  by  such  a  test  :  the  fact 
that  all  that  gathering  of  people  had  met  together  to  consider 
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these  questions  showed  how  much  they  had  in  commO'n,  not- 
withstanding any  differences  in  point  of  view  or  immediate 
aim.  It  proved  the  need  for  the  provision  of  some  place 
where  they  could  meet  and  confer  toigether  at  intervals,  and 
some  machinery  whereby  ideas  could  be  gathered  up  and  in- 
dividual efforts  could  be  strengthened,  and  through  which 
joint  eflort  wo'uld  be  made  possible.  The  second  thing 
necessary  to  the  success  of  any  movement  of  the  kind  was 
that  those  who  believed  in  it  should  make  up  their  minds 
that  it  should  succeed.  The  ideal  of  common  service  which 
had  characterised  the  nation  during  the  war  must  be  kept 
alive  and  developed  as  the  characteristic  of  the  age  they  lived 
in,  and  if  all  who  were  concerned  in  Social  Service  made  up 
their  minds  about  this,  the  movement  would  succeed.  So  far 
as  the  National  Council  itself  was  concerned  it  only  wanted 
to  show  the  essential  unity  of  the  work  of  others,  and  through 
their  united  strength  to  be  of  service. 

The  Chairman,  concluding  the  proceedings,  expressed  the 
hope  that  great  benefit  would  accrue  from  the  Comference. 
He  felt  that  a  note  of  hopefulness  had  been  sounded  through- 
out the  meetings,  and  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  of  comrade- 
ship revealed,  which  could  not  fail  to  bear  fruit  in  the  great 
adventure  to  which  they  were  all  pledged. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Sir  Richard  Lodge  (Edin- 
burgh), a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairmen  and  speakers 
throughout  the  Conference  was  adopted. 
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